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PEEFACE. 



It is the object of the Mowing Letters to give 
some account of the Colonial Policy of the Admi- 
nistration in which I held the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department I have not 
attempted more than a very slight sketch of the 
transactions to which these pages relate, yet mnch 
more time and labour have been occupied in writ- 
ing them than I anticipated when they were begun, 
chiefly, from my having found it necessary to ex- 
amine minutely the voluminous papers laid before 
Parliament, from which the materials have been 
principally drawn. The completion of the task which 
I ventured to undertake has also been delayed by 
various interruptions from other avocations, so that 
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these pages will be published some months later 
than they were intended to appear. 

I am sensible that this must somewhat detract 
from any value they may possess; for the progress 
of events is so rapid in the times in which we live, 
that even the delay of a few months has made more 
than one material change in the aspect of affairs, 
and my remarks will consequently be found in 
these cases to have reference to a state of things 
which has since been altered. Instead of attempt- 
ing to correct what I had written, so as to make 
it correspond with more recent information, I have 
thought it better to affix to each of these Letters 
the date at which it was finished, and in reading 
them I would request that these dates may be 
borne in mind. 

I have spoken of the Colonial Policy described 
in the following Letters as that of the Administra- 
tion of which I was a member, because I conceive 
it to have been so both constitutionally and in 
fact; but I am far from desiring by this to 
diminish my own responsibility. Though the Se- 
cretary of State entrusted with the Department of 
the Colonies receives much assistance from his Col- 
leagues, and though the most important measures 
which it is his duty to carry into effect ought to 
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be decided upon with their advice and concurrence, 
still the main responsibility for all errors that are 
committed properly rests with him. t 

Nor does any portion of this responsibility fall 
upon those by whose assistance the business of 
the Department is conducted. It has often been 
asserted that there is some mysterious influence 
within the walls of the Colonial Office, which under 
every different Secretary of State prevents what is 
right from being done, and causes disappointment 
and discontent to the Colonists, and persons con-* 
nected with the Colonies, who have business to 
transact with the Department. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than such a notion. Those who 
have observed with attention the administration of 
Colonial affairs for the last five-and-twenty years 
will, I am persuaded, agree with me in thinking 
that it is much more justly chargeable with want 
of steadiness and consistency, from the inevitable 
differences in the views of successive Secretaries of 
State, than with an obstinate adherence under 
them all, to the same erroneous system. No doubt 
there are many demands urgently pressed upon the 
Department which have been successively rejected 
by different Secretaries of State; but this only 
shows that these demands are so unreasonable that 
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they are alike rejected by men of the most oppo- 
site political views, when they are required to decide 
upon thejn with fall information and with official 
responsibility. 

. I am glad to have this opportunity of saying, 
that while I shall always feel most deeply indebted 
to the gentlemen holding permanent situations in 
the Colonial Office, for the exceedingly able and 
willing assistance I received from them in con- 
ducting its business while I presided over it, I 
can assert, in the most positive manner, that never 
upon any occasion was there on their part the 
slightest attempt improperly to influence my de- 
cision upon questions brought before me, or to 
withhold the best aid they could afford, in the exe- 
cution of measures which may have been decided 
upon contrary to their opinion. Having mentioned 
the peftnanent members of the Colonial Office, I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of expressing 
my regard and esteem for those who were my Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretaries. I should indeed be 
most ungrateful if I could ever forget how much I 
owe to Mr. Hawes for his unwearied assiduity, and 
the friendly zeal with which he shared with me, not 
only the ordinary labours of the Department, but 
the cares and anxieties of five most toilsome and 
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harassing Sessions of Parliament, during which I 
consulted him unreservedly upon every question 
that arose, and derived the greatest benefit from 
his advice and assistance. With Mr. Peel my offi- 
cial connection was very much shorter, having lasted 
only about four months ; but this was quite long 
enough for me to form a very high opinion of his 
abilities, and to feel much indebted to him for the 
anxiety he displayed to give his best assistance in 
conducting the business of the Department, and in 

preparing to meet the anticipated difficulties of the 

• 
Parliamentary campaign, which was so speedily cut 

short by the breaking up of the Administration. 

I have nothing further to add in the way of 
Preface, except to call attention to what I have 
said in the concluding Letter of the series, as to 
the information I have thought it right to make 
use of . If I had felt justified in availing myself 
of information of a more confidential character, it 
would not have been difficult to make my account 
of some of the transactions referred to more com- 
plete than it is, and probably more interesting to 
the reader. It was however obviously my duty 
to abstain from disclosing information not already 
public, of which I had come into possession in the 
discharge of my duties as a Servant of the Crown ; 
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and I trust that whatever may be the other faults 
of these Letters (and I am painfully sensible that 
they have many), they are at least free from that 
which would justly have been regarded as an 
unpardonable one — a departure from the. reserve 
imposed upon me by the office I had the honour 
to fill. 

Decembeb 28, 1852. 
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THE SECOND EDITION. 



Being informed by my Publisher that a second edition 
of my Letters on " the Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Russell's Administration " will soon be required, I have 
availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded me to 
correct one or two trifling inaccuracies which have been 
pointed out to me in the first edition, and to insert 
some additional documents in the Appendix. These 
additional documents relate to the Colonies of Jamaica 
and New Zealand. Since the first edition of my work 
was sent to the press, the publication of some further 
papers laid before the House of Commons relating to 
the former Colony has enabled me to insert in the 
Appendix two despatches addressed by me to the 
Governor of Jamaica in the year 1851, which contain 
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a fuller explanation than had previously been given of 
the reforms I had recommended in that island, and 
of the grounds upon which this advice was offered. 
I have likewise added on the subject of Jamaica a 
remarkable extract from a letter addressed to Sir 
John Pakington, when Secretary of State, by three 
members of the Assembly who were deputed to this 
country to communicate with the Government upon 
the measures required for the relief of the Colony; 
and also a statement which has been printed and cir- 
culated by the West India Association of Glasgow, 
of which the Chairman of that body has recently 
done me the honour of sending me a copy. These 
documents I regard as highly important, since they 
tend to confirm what I have said in my Letters on the 
Sugar Colonies, and they show how speedily the final 
abandonment of any hope of protection for Colonial 
sugar in the home market has led those interested in 
the West India Colonies to look for an improvement 
of their condition, to measures of the very same de- 
scription with those which had previously been pressed 
in vain upon their attention. I have also inserted a 
copy of my letter in reply to the Chairman of the 
West India Association of Glasgow, which contains 
a short summary of my views as to the policy which 
ought now to be followed with respect to Jamaica. 
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On the subject of New Zealand I have added to 
the Appendix various documents relating to the trans- 
actions between the New Zealand Company and the 
Government during the time that I held the office of 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. At 
the end of the tenth Letter of the series, I have men- 
tioned, that I had abstained from giving a detailed 
account of these transactions, chiefly because I under* 
stood that they were to be the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary investigation in the present session. When 
that Letter was written, I believed no doubt to exist 
as to the intention of the then Government to cause 
such an inquiry to be instituted, into the charges 
which had been brought against the Directors of the 
New Zealand Company, of having committed frauds 
both upon the Settlers in the Colony and upon the 
Government at home. I was naturally anxious for 
this inquiry, as it had been distinctly implied, if not 
positively asserted, by gentlemen occupying a promi- 
nent position in Parliament, and who have since been 
appointed to important offices in the present Adminis- 
tration, that I had knowingly permitted these alleged 
frauds to pass without due notice. But I have lately 
learned, with equal astonishment and regret, from the 
answer to a question which I addressed in the House 
of Lords to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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that the members of the present Government do not 
intend to institute the inquiry contemplated by their 
predecessors, or to take any other step on the subject 
at present. 

I am the more surprised at this determination 
because, while the late Secretary of State, Sir John 
Pakington, had, I believe, arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as myself as to the absence of any just ground 
for imputing misconduct to the Directors of the New 
Zealand Company, the Duke of Newcastle, in the 
conversation to which I have referred in the House of 
Lords, intimated an opinion by no means favourable 
to the Directors, and his colleague, Sir William Moles- 
worth, has since gone further, and has declared in the 
House of Commons that his reason for not consider- 
ing any further inquiry to be necessary is, that he re- 
gards the whole of the charges brought against them 
as having been established by the papers recently laid 
before Parliament. As these charges involve among 
other things a misapplication by the Directors of 
money advanced to them for public purposes by the 
Treasury, under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and as it is plainly the duty of the Government, 
if this money has been really so misapplied, to enforce 
its repayment, I am at a loss to comprehend how two 
Ministers of the Crown can have felt themselves justi- 
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fied in declaring in their places in Parliament, the one 
that he was convinced that the charges had been esta- 
blished, the other that he was not satisfied of the re- 
verse, and yet that neither any further inquiry, nor 
the adoption of any measures to recover public money 
supposed to have been fraudulently misapplied, were 
contemplated, by Her Majesty's Government. 

But though the course thus taken is one which 
I disapprove and regret, having expressed my sense 
of its impropriety in the House of Lords, I do not 
«ee that I could with advantage take any further 
steps to obtain an inquiry which to be useful ought 
to be undertaken by the Government. All there- 
fore that remains for me to do, is to avail myself of 
the opportunity now afforded to me of publishing the 
documents which will best explain the grounds on 
which I acted in these transactions, and show that I 
did not while holding the seals of the Colonial De- 
partment abuse the trust reposed in me, by conniv- 
ing at frauds on the part of the Company. 

The charges brought against the Company are 
two ; first, that a fraud was perpetrated by the Di- 
rectors on the Nelson Settlers, whose assent to an 
unfair arrangement of certain claims against the 
Company, is said to have been obtained, by sending 
out to the Company's agent in the Colony a legal 
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opinion which had been given in tli« Company's fa- 
vour, concealing the fact that a contrary opinion had 
been given by another counsel wko had in the first 
instance been consulted. The sinmd tctarge is that 
of the misappropriation of the nipnay advanced under 
the authority of Parliament to. the Directors for the 
colonization of New Zealand to purposes not con- 
templated by the Act. 

The documents relating , to tUeee charges, which 
I have added in the Appwdix to the present edi- 
tion of my work, are, fijfct> with regard to the al- 
leged fraud on the New Ziealwd settlers, the Report 
by which my attention mm originally called to the 
subject, and the correspondence it led to in the 
year 1848. From these pipers it will appear that, 
having formed a vtiry unfavourable opinion of the 
transaction from the manner in which it was repre- 
sented to me by Mr. Cowell (who was then the 
Commissioner appointed to watch the proceedings 
of the New Zealand Company on behalf of the 
Government), I lost no time in calling for an ex- 
planation from the Directors ; that in the answer of 
the Directors to this demand for explanation I was 
assured that they had sent out to their agent, 
Colonel Wakefield, the legal opinion which they be- 
lieved to be correct, not for the purpose of being 
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used in a negotiation with the settlers, but to as- 
sist him in meeting any legal proceedings which 
might be instituted against the Company, while it 
was impossible, as it was pointed out to me, that 
the Nelson settlers could have been influenced by an 
improper use of the opinion in agreeing to a set- 
tlement of their dispute with the Company, inas- 
much as the agreement was concluded on the 1st of 
July, 1847 (when a public meeting was held at Nel- 
son, and resolutions in favour of the arrangement 
were adopted almost, if not quite, unanimously), while 
the existence of the opinion which has .been so much 
talked of was not known to them till the 20th or 
21 st of the following month. It will also be seen 
from these papers that though this explanation seemed 
to me to be satisfactory, I still considered it right 
that, as two conflicting opinions had been obtained 
by the Directors, both should be sent to the Go- 
vernor; and they were accordingly transmitted to 
him without delay, in a despatch requesting him to 
undertake the duty of arbitrating between the Com- 
pany and their settlers on any matters still remain- 
ing in dispute. 

Secondly, on the subject of the alleged misappro- 
priation by the Directors of money advanced to them 
for public objects, I have added to the Appendix a 

b 
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letter of inquiry, which I have thought it right to 
address to Mr. Cox (who succeeded Mr. Cowell as 
the Commissioner appointed to watch the proceedings 
of the New Zealand Company), together with that 
gentleman's answer, from which it will be seen that 
no misappropriation of public money by the Directors 
was ever reported to me by the Commissioner. 

But the appointment of a Commissioner had for 
its principal object to guard against such an abuse, 
and it is obvious that as Secretary of State I could 
have no personal knowledge of the manner in which 
the funds entrusted to the Directors were expended. 
I had a right therefore to rely upon their being pro* 
perly applied, so long as no report to the contrary 
was addressed to me by the person responsible for 
seeing that they were so. 

Finally, in consequence of its having been imputed 
to the Directors of the New Zealand Company by the 
present Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the 
recent conversation in the House of Lords, that they 
were rather indisposed than otherwise to a Parlia- 
mentary investigation of their conduct, I thought it 
due to them to write to one of their body with whom 
I am on terms of private friendship, to ask how far 
this might be a correct representation of their feelings, 
and I have placed in the Appendix with the other 
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papers on the subject copies of my letter to this gen- 
tleman, and of his answer. The latter will show how 
completely the Duke of Newcastle had been misin- 
formed, and that so far from the Directors having 
shown any disposition to shrink from an inquiry, Mr. 
John Abel Smith, who is one of the body, has in vain 
urged Mr. Lowe (whom he believed to have been one 
of the persons who had been most active in bringing 
the charges against the Company before the public) 
to move for a committee, undertaking to second the 
motion if Mr. Lowe would make it. 

The above papers contain everything that is mate- 
rial (so far as my knowledge extends) on the subject 
of the alleged misconduct of the Directors of the New 
Zealand Company ; but if more detailed information is 
wanted, it will be found in the bulky volume recently 
laid before Parliament, from which I understand that 
no public or private letter bearing on the question and 
of the slightest consequence has been omitted. 

Apbil 28, 1853. 
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THE COLONIAL POLICY 



OP 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S ADMINISTRATION. 



LETTEE I. 

colonial policy. — preliminary remarks. — effect 
of free trade on the colonies. 

My dear Lord John, 

The affairs of the Colonies have of late years been 
very largely discussed. The books, the pamphlets, 
and the speeches of which they have been the subject, 
have been almost innumerable ; but of these even the 
few to which J should be the last to deny the praise 
of ability and fairness, advocate views which seem to me 
either incorrect or incomplete ; while, as the rest have 
for the most part been designed to serve party or per- 
sonal objects, they have been little calculated to assist 
the Public in forming a sound opinion on the questions 
to which they relate. No small proportion of what 
has been spoken or written about the Colonies for 
the last few years, has had for its aim to decry and to 
misrepresent the policy pursued towards them by the 
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Administration of which you were at the head; and as 
so large a share of the responsibility for the measures 
of that Government devolves upon myself, it is natural 
that I should wish the Public to have the means of 
knowing the real character and scope of those mea- 
sures, and the grounds upon which they were adopted. 
Nor is this unimportant on grounds far higher than 
what concerns any individual : the national interest is 
deeply involved in having the course of Colonial ad- 
ministration correctly understood. In Parliament, or 
at least in the House of Lords, the debates which have 
taken place on Colonial affairs have been entirely con- 
fined to particular questions, affecting individual Co- 
lonies, and have never afforded me an opportunity of 
stating my views as to our general system of Colonial 
Policy, which, to be properly understood, requires to 
be considered as a whole ; perhaps, also, the subject 
is too extensive for Parliamentary discussion. I pro- 
pose therefore to endeavour in these pages to supply 
a deficiency which I conceive to exist, by laying before 
the Public a connected view of the Colonial policy . 
which was pursued while I was entrusted with the 
task of conducting it, as a member of your Adminis- 
tration. 

It has appeared to me that I shall be able to do this 
most conveniently in the form of a series of Letters, 
which I address to you, because you were acquainted, 
while they were in progress, with the transactions 
to which I shall have to advert, and will therefore 
be able to judge of the accuracy of my statements. 
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You cannot but take an interest in the subject, since 
all the most important of the measures of which I 
shall have to speak were, of course, adopted with 
your knowledge and assent ; and I am happy to think 
that there has never been the slightest difference of 
opinion between us, as to the principles which ought 
to form the guide of our policy. 

It is my intention to avoid, as far as possible, any 
notice of the various attacks made upon our measures, 
and of the misrepresentations to which we have been 
exposed. I shall do so, because it is my wish to give to 
these Letters a tone as little controversial as is consis- 
tent with the object I have in view, and also because 
the objections which have been made to our policy have 
been so multifarious and so contradictory, that an 
attempt to answer them all would be intolerably tedi- 
ous. Hence, without adverting to the various speeches 
and pamphlets by which our Colonial administration 
has been assailed, I shall endeavour to give a general 
sketch of our policy, of the views on which it was 
founded, and of its results ; leaving it to those who 
take an interest in the subject to draw their own con- 
clusions, and noticing objections which have been 
made to our policy only when necessary for its elu- 
cidation. I fear that, even adopting this plan, it 
will be difficult to compress within a moderate com- 
pass a statement, however succinct, of what has been 
done in the numerous Colonies of the British Empire, 
with an explanation of the grounds on which we have 
acted ; and that much which is not unimportant will 

b 2 
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have to be omitted. The ample information laid be- 
fore Parliament, to which I shall take care to refer, 
will however enable those who desire it, to obtain a 
more perfect knowledge of the transactions to which 
I shall advert. 

Before I proceed to give an account of what has been 
done in particular Colonies, it will be convenient that 
I should state, somewhat fully, the general principles 
which have in all cases been the guide of our policy, 
and that I should call your attention to the manner in 
which the peculiar circumstances of the times have af- 
fected the administration of Colonial affairs. To begin 
with the last, I have to remark that in these affairs 
much of the opposition we have met with, and the 
principal difficulties we have encountered, have arisen, 
directly or indirectly, from our having thought it our 
duty to maintain the policy of free trade, and to extend 
its application to the produce of the Colonies. That 
these difficulties must be expected from this policy I 
was quite aware when your Government was formed ; 
but the greatest service that I believed we were called 
upon as a Government to render to the country was 
that of completing the work, which had been happily 
begun, of removing restrictions from industry, and 
securely establishing a system of free trade through- 
out the empire. So far back as when I first entered 
upon public life, — now more than twenty-five years 
ago, — it was my conviction that, next to the removal 
of the religious disabilities which then threatened the 
disruption of the Empire, and to the accomplishment 
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of such a reform of the House of Commons as was 
requisite to make it a fitting instrument for effecting 
every other public improvement, the political object 
of the greatest importance to the public good was 
to relieve industry and commerce from the shackles 
with which they had been encumbered by measures 
adopted for their advancement under the erroneous 
theory of " Protection." Hence, beginning with the 
year 1827, when I voted with a very small minority 
against the principle of the sliding scale, in the Bill 
for the amendment of the Corn Laws brought forward 
by Mr. Canning, I had, both by votes and speeches, 
supported every proposal submitted to the House of 
Parliament of which I was a Member, which I consi- 
dered to be calculated to advance the object of giving 
greater freedom to industry. I believed that the Co- 
lonial trade ought to form no exception to the general 
rule, but should be placed on the same footing as 
other branches of our commerce. I considered it to 
be no less for the real and permanent interest of the 
Colonies themselves, than for that of the Mother- 
country, that industry should cease to be diverted from 
its natural channels, and a useless burden to be im- 
posed on the consumer by differential duties, levied 
for the purpose of favouring Colonial produce in 
our markets, and our produce in the markets of the 
Colonies. 

Entertaining these opinions, I should not have ac- 
cepted your proposal to form part of your Administra- 
tion, if I had not felt satisfied that its measures would 
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be directed to the completion of the work of com- 
mercial reform, and had I not expected that, notwith- 
standing the difficulties I anticipated, we should be 
supported in this policy by Parliament. 

In that expectation I have not been disappointed. 
By the measures which we have succeeded in carry- 
ing, for the alteration of the duties on sugar, coffee, 
and timber, for the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
and for giving power to the local Legislatures to 
abolish differential duties in the Colonies, provision 
has been made for placing the Colonial trade on a 
footing free from serious objection ; while the accom- 
plishment, at no very distant period, of the further 
improvements it still requires has obviously been 
ensured. 

S These measures, necessary and beneficial as I am 
convinced they will ultimately be admitted to have 
been, amounted however to nothing less than a revo- 
lution in an established system of policy, which could 
not fail to shock many long received opinions, and to 
bring about a great change in the relations hitherto 
subsisting between this country and the Colonies. 
For more than two centuries, the great object of 
all European nations, in seeking to obtain possession 
of Colonies, was the gain supposed to accrue from 
the monopoly of their commerce, which it was the 
practice for the parent State to maintain, while, on 
the other hand, it gave to their produce a preference 
in its own markets. This policy began to be relaxed 
by Parliament immediately after the American Revo- 
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lution (of which calamity it was, in truth, the chief 
cause); but, although the views on which it is 
founded had been considerably modified, the princi- 
ple of placing the trade with the Colonies on a dif- 
ferent footing from that with other countries had 
been maintained up to the year 1846, and was ge- 
nerally regarded as one of unquestionable propriety 
and wisdom. So much was this the case, that in the 
beginning of Sir Robert Peel's commercial reforms, 
the tariff of 1842, as originally submitted to the 
House of Commons, contained provisions by which 
various new protected interests would have been cre- 
ated in the Colonies, and a large revenue would have 
been sacrificed by the Mother-country, without any 
real benefit accruing to them. Amongst other articles 
proposed to be dealt with were tea and tobacco, on 
which it was intended to reduce one half the amount 
of duty to which they would otherwise be liable when 
they were the produce of British possessions. It so 
happens that I was myself the person by whom the 
attention of the House of Commons (of which I was 
then a Member) was called to the inexpediency of this 
mode of dealing with the customs-duties ; and I moved 
a resolution against the establishment of any new 
protecting duties in favour of Colonial produce*, ar- 
guing that, in order to derive a revenue from duties 
on imports without imposing an undue burden on the 
consumer, and without diverting industry from its 
natural and therefore most productive channels, duties 

* See Hansard, 3rd series, vol. boriii. p. 512. 
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ought not to be levied on the importation of any arti- 
cles which would meet in our market articles of the 
same kind produced in the Colonies, and not subject 
to an equal amount of taxation. 

This principle, which is equally applicable to arti- 
cles produced at home and to those obtained from 
the Colonies,* is now recognized as sound by the 

* It is obvious that, if any article of consumption is subject to 
a duty when imported from a foreign country, and is either free 
from duty or pays a lower duty when produced at home or im- 
ported from a Colony, the result, whether intended or not, is to give 
that artificial encouragement to a particular branch of industry 
which is known by the name of Protection. For this reason, by our 
present law, beet-root sugar produced at home is subject to an excise- 
duty equal to that on sugar imported from the Colonies, and which 
in two years more will also be charged on foreign sugar. Hence, it 
was a fallacy to contend, as was done in 1842 and in 1843, (if I re- 
member right, the argument, which had much effect at the time, was 
first used by Mr. Gladstone,) that imports from the Colonies ought 
to be relieved from duty because they should be considered as "an 
integral part of the Empire." Though an integral part of the Em- 
pire, it is, from the nature of things, impossible that they should be 
under the same fiscal system as ourselves ; and unless they could be 
so — that is, unless they paid all the same taxes that we do, and 
these taxes included excise-duties on all articles on which we raise a 
revenue, and which they produce— no special exemption from duty 
could be 'given to Colonial produce in our ports without incurring 
all the objectionable consequences of a system of protection. In 
the United States, free commercial intercourse between the several 
States of the Union would have led to the utmost confusion, if the 
power of levying customs-duties had not been given exclusively to 
Congress, excise-duties not being made use of as a mode of raising 
revenue. It does not appear to me at all inconsistent with the idea 
of the unity of the British Empire, that no attempt has been made 
to unite its several members, divided as they are from each other by 
the diameter of the globe, in one fiscal system. 
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majority of intelligent and educated men; but this 
was far from being the case until very recently, and 
it was so much otherwise at the time of which I am 
speaking, that, although in the resolution I moved 
I abstained from proposing to abolish existing pro- 
tecting duties in favour of the Colonies, and only 
sought to lay down the rule that no new ones should 
be created, the motion was rejected, obtaining the sup- 
port of a minority far below the usual strength of the 
Opposition; and in the tariff of 1842 the errone- 
ous principle I had endeavoured to condemn was ad- 
hered to, the Government only abandoning its appli- 
cation in those cases in which it would have seriously 
affected the revenue. I refer to this circumstance, 
because it shows how strong was the hold on men's 
minds of the old opinions respecting the Colonial 
trade, and how great was the shock given to these 
opinions, when the policy of placing our trade with 
the Colonies on the same footing as that with foreign 
countries was first systematically adopted in Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's Act for the repeal of the former Corn Law, 
and in the measures which followed it. This accounts 
for the great bitterness of the political discontent and 
opposition to your Government excited by these mea- 
sures. It is notorious that distress is usually the 
parent of political discontent, even when that distress 
cannot be referred by the sufferers themselves to the 
conduct of the Government; much more so, when 
they believe their difficulties to have been occasioned 
by its measures. But the abandonment of long esta- 
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blished commercial and fiscal regulations, however 
vicious in policy, generally occasions temporary loss 
and inconvenience to those engaged in the branches 
of trade and industry affected by such changes ; and 
if they do not occasion actual loss, these changes 
invariably excite the apprehension of it, which is 
nearly as bad. Hence reforms of this description are 
always found to create many enemies to the Govern- 
ment by which they are accomplished; and in the 
application of the principles of free trade to Colonial 
produce, the hostility thus excited was aggravated by 
its being thought, however unreasonably, that these 
measures involved an act of injustice, as invading what 
had long been regarded as a right on the part of the 
Colonists. 

Nor is this all ; the abandonment of the ancient 
commercial system of this country towards the Colo- 
nies brought a still larger question under discussion. 
Not only those who still adhered to the opinion that 
the former policy with respect to colonial commerce was 
the right one, but many of the most eager advocates 
of the principles of free trade, concurred in arguing 
that, if the Colonies were no longer to be regarded as 
valuable on account of the commercial advantages to 
be derived from their possession, the country had no 
interest in keeping these dependencies, and that it 
would be better to abandon them ; thus getting rid 
of the heavy charge on the country, especially in pro- 
viding the requisite amount of naval and military force 
for their protection. In like manner, the Colonists 
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began to inquire whether, if they were no longer to 
enjoy their former commercial privileges in the markets 
of the Mother-country, they derived any real benefit 
from a continuance of the connection. It is obvious 
that questions of this kind could not be raised without 
creating great difficulties in the administration of Co- 
lonial affairs, and the more so, because it is impossible 
to deny that the view of the subject to which I have 
adverted is at least plausible ; and when the old doc- 
trine, that the great value of Colonies arises from the 
commercial monopoly which the Mother-country can 
claim with respect to their trade is abandoned, some 
other explanation may fairly be asked of the grounds 
on which we should nevertheless continue to support 
the charges inseparable from the maintenance of our 
Colonial empire. 

Although it would be impossible, within the 
limits to which I must confine myself, fully to 
discuss in this Letter so large a subject, it is requi- 
site, for the clearness of what is to follow, that I 
should state generally why, and on what terms, I 
think that the connection between this country and 
the Colonies ought to be preserved, and also that I 
should explain how these views have been applied in 
practice. I consider, then, that the British Colonial 
Empire ought to be maintained, principally because I 
do not consider that the Nation would be justified 
in throwing off the responsibility it has incurred by 
the acquisition of this dominion, and because I believe 
that much of the power and influence of this Country 
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depends upon its having large Colonial possessions in 
different parts of the world. 

The possession of a number of steady and faithful 
allies, in various quarters of the globe, will surely be 
admitted to add greatly to the strength of any nation ; 
while no alliance between independent states can be so 
close and intimate as the connection which unites the 
Colonies to the United Kingdom as parts of the Great 
British Empire. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
the power of a nation does not depend merely on 
the amount of physical force it can command, but 
rests, in no small degree, upon opinion and moral 
influence : in this respect British power would be dimi- 
nished by the loss of our Colonies, to a degree which 
it would be difficult to estimate. Hence, if it is an 
advantage, not for the sake of domineering over other 
countries but with a view to our own security, to form 
part of a powerful nation rather than of a weak one 
(and, considering the many examples we have seen of 
the injustice to which weak ones are compelled to 
submit, this can hardly admit of a question), it seems 
to follow, that the tie which binds together all the 
different and distant portions of the British Empire, 
so that their united strength may be wielded for their 
common protection, must be regarded as an object of 
extreme importance to the interests of the Mother- 
country and her dependencies. To the latter it is no 
doubt of far greater importance than to the former, 
because, while still forming comparatively small and 
weak communities, they enjoy, in return for their 
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allegiance to the British Crown, all the security and 
consideration which belong to them as members of 
one of the most powerful States in the world. No 
foreign Power ventures to attack or interfere with the 
smallest of them, while every Colonist carries with 
him, to the remotest quarters of the globe which he 
may visit in trading or other pursuits, that protection 
which the character of a British subject everywhere 
confers, and can depend, in any difficulties, or under 
any oppression to which he may be exposed, on the 
assistance of Her Majesty's diplomatic and consular 
servants, supported, if necessary, by the whole power 
of the Empire. 

But I should regard it as a very unworthy mode of 
considering this subject, if it were to be looked at with 
a view only to the interests of this Country, as that 
word is usually understood. I conceive that, by the 
acquisition of its Colonial dominions, the Nation has 
incurred a responsibility of the highest kind, which it 
is not at liberty to throw off. The authority of the 
British Crown is at this moment the most powerful 
instrument, under Providence, of maintaining peace 
and order in many extensive regions of the earth, and 
thereby assists in diffusing amongst millions of the 
human race, the blessings of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. Supposing it were clear (which I am far from 
admitting) that a reduction of our national expendi- 
ture (otherwise impracticable), to the extent of a few 
hundred thousands a year, could be effected by with- 
drawing our authority and protection from our nume- 
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rous Colonies, should we be justified, for the sake of 
such a saving, in taking this step, and thus abandoning 
the duty which seems to have been cast upon us P 

It is to be remembered, that if we adopted this policy 
we must be prepared for very serious consequences, 
which would undoubtedly result from it. Some few 
only of these I will mention. No one acquainted with 
the actual state of society in the West India islands, 
and the feelings prevalent among the different classes 
of their inhabitants, can doubt that, if they were 
left, unaided by us, to settle amongst themselves in 
whose hands power should be placed, a fearful war of 
colour would probably soon break out, by which the 
germs of improvement now existing there would be 
destroyed, and civilization would be thrown back for 
centuries. In Ceylon a similar result would follow; its 
native races are utterly incapable of governing them- 
selves, and yet they certainly would not submit to be 
ruled by the mere handful of Europeans who have 
settled among them, if this small body were unsup- 
ported by British power. The great wealth which 
within the last few years has been created in this 
island would be destroyed, and the most hopeless 
anarchy would take place of that security which now 
exists, and under the shelter of which such promising 
signs of improvement are beginning to appear. Even 
in New Zealand, although I have little doubt that the 
Colonists of European descent would be found capable 
of establishing a government, under which they might 
eventually rise to prosperity, yet we could scarcely 
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hope to see this effected without a series of contests 
with the native inhabitants, in which the latter would in 
the end be destroyed, but not until they had inflicted 
and suffered an almost equal amount of misery. On 
the West Coast of Africa there is at this moment a 
far more encouraging prospect than at any previous 
time ; the efforts which have been so long made to im- 
prove the negro race seem to be at length beginning 
to produce important results, and a great change for 
the better may be looked for. But if we take up a 
new policy, and abandon our positions on the African 
coast, the Slave Trade will again revive in the exten- 
sive territory within reach of our settlements, where it 
has now been extirpated, and has given place to a 
legitimate commerce, which is daily becoming more 
important. 

To say nothing of higher motives, and of the duty 
which I conceive to be no less obligatory upon nations 
than upon individuals, of using the power and the ad- 
vantages entrusted to them by Providence to advance 
the welfare of mankind, I would ask whether, even in 
mere money, there would not be something to set off 
against the saving of expense from the abandonment 
of our Colonies P On the other side of the account 
we have to put the destruction of British property 
which would thus be occasioned, and the annihilation 
of lucrative branches of our commerce, by allowing 
anarchy and bloodshed to arrest the peaceful in- 
dustry which now creates the means of paying for the 
British goods consumed daily in larger quantities, by 
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the numerous and various populations now emerging 
from barbarism under our protection. 

It is true there are several of our Colonies to which 
the last observations do not directly apply ; but the 
policy of abandoning a part of our Colonial Empire 
could scarcely be adopted, without giving so great a 
shock to the feeling of confidence and security in the 
remainder, as greatly to increase the difficulty of main- 
taining it; and I must add, that it appears to me very 
doubtful whether even the Colonies most capable of 
governing themselves, and which have no uncivilized 
tribes to deal with, from whom any danger could be 
apprehended, would not for some time have much diffi- 
culty in maintaining their present state of tranquillity 
and security, both externally and internally, if their 
connection with the Mother -country were suddenly 
dissolved. 

In New South Wales, for instance, the interference 
of the Home Government in the internal administra- 
tion of the Colony is exceedingly slight ; but, slight as 
it is, it may be questioned whether, without it, the 
conflict of interests and opinions between different 
classes of the inhabitants and between different dis- 
tricts would not be likely to lead to very dangerous 
struggles ; while in their relations with each other it 
would be still more likely that the different Australian 
Colonies would be involved in difficulties, if they 
ceased to be all placed under the supreme authority 
of the Imperial Government. 

I have thought it necessary to state thus strongly my 
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dissent from the views of those who wish to dismember 
the British Empire by abandoning the Colonies, be- 
cause it is impossible not to observe that this policy — 
unworthy of a great Nation, and unwise as I consider 
it to be — is not only openly advocated by one active 
party in the country, but is also hardly less effectually 
supported by persons occupying an important position 
in Parliament, and who, while they hesitate to avow 
their adherence to it, hold language which obviously 
leads in the same direction, and advocate measures 
the adoption of which would inevitably bring about 
this result. 

If the reasons which I have just stated for main- 
taining the connection between this Country and the 
British Colonies are admitted to be sound, it will 
follow as a necessary inference, that two very plain 
rules as to the terms on which that connection should 
be continued may be laid down. In the first place, I 
think it will clearly follow that this Country has no 
interest whatever in exercising any greater influence 
in the internal affairs of the Colonies, than is indis- 
pensable either for the purpose of preventing any one 
Colony from adopting measures injurious to another, 
or to the Empire at large ; or else for the promotion 
of the internal good government of the Colonies, by 
assisting the inhabitants to govern themselves when 
sufficiently civilized to do so with advantage, and 
by providing a just and impartial administration 
for those of which the population is too ignorant 
and unenlightened to manage its own affairs. While 

vol. i. c 
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it was our policy to maintain a monopoly of the trade 
of the Colonies, it was necessary for the Home Govern- 
ment to exercise a considerable control over their in- 
ternal administration, because otherwise this monopoly 
would certainly have been evaded; and accordingly it 
will be found, on looking back at the earlier history 
of qut Colonies, (especially those which now constitute 
the United States,) that the interference of the servants 
of the Crown in their internal affairs, and the differ- 
ences which that interference occasioned, arose almost 
entirely from the endeavour to uphold the commer- 
cial system then in force. The abandonment of that 
system has removed the necessity for this interference. 
Secondly, I think it will follow, that when this Country 
no longer attempts either to levy a commercial tribute 
from the Colonies by a system of restriction, nor to 
interfere needlessly in their internal affairs, it has a 
right to expect that they should take upon themselves 
a larger proportion than heretofore of the expenses 
incurred for their advantage. . 

In subsequent Letters I shall endeavour to show, 
with reference to the transactions of the several Co- 
lonies, that these rules were strictly adhered to while 
I held the office of Secretary of State; but before I 
do this, it will be convenient that I should offer some 
further general remarks upon the rules themselves, 
and the manner in which they have been acted upon. 
And first I would observe, with regard to the vague 
declamation on the absurdity of attempting to govern 
the Colonies from Downing-street, of which we have 
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heard so much, that it would undoubtedly be in the 
highest degree absurd to attempt to govern from Down- 
ing-street, if this is to be understood in the sense of 
directing from thence all the measures of the local 
Authorities ; but I am not aware that such an attempt 
has at any period of our history been thought of. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that, if the Colonies 
are not to become independent States, some kind of 
authority must be exercised by the Government at 
home. It will conduce to a clearer understanding of 
the subject, to consider by what means any control 
over its dependencies is now practically maintained by 
the Mother-country, and to what extent that control 
ought to be carried. 

The authority of the Home Government over the 
Colonies is exercised mainly in two ways ; first by the 
appointment of Governors, and secondly by sanction- 
ing or disallowing the measures of the local Govern- 
ments, of which these officers are at the head. It is 
also exercised sometimes, but much more rarely, by 
prescribing measures for their adoption. With regard 
to the selection of Governors, though I am aware 
that a contrary opinion has sometimes been expressed, 
it appears to me clear that, if we are to have Colo- 
nies at all, the appointment of their Governors must 
necessarily be retained by the Crown, since I do not 
perceive by what other means any real authority or 
control could be exercised over the executive govern- 
ment of the Colonies by the advisers of the Crown. 
But though the Governors of Colonies ought in my 

c 2 
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opinion always to be named by the Crown, (and, 
looking to the consequences of Presidential elections 
in the United States, I believe that the advantage 
to the Colonies of having persons entirely uncon- 
nected with local parties, thus appointed to these si- 
tuations, cannot easily be over-rated), the nature and 
extent of the powers entrusted to the Governors, and 
consequently the character of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, must differ widely in different cases. In the 
Settlements on the west coast of Africa, the Governors 
substantially exercise both executive and legislative 
authority, limited only by an appeal to the Home 
Government. In Canada, a representative Assembly 
has not only the chief power of legislation, but also 
virtually a large share of executive authority, since 
the members of the Executive Council are required to 
possess its confidence. Between these two extremes 
there are many intermediate degrees, of more or less 
power being exercised by the Governors of different 
Colonies. 

The degree of control to be exercised over the local 
Authorities by the Secretary of State, as the organ 
of the Home Government, ought obviously to depend 
very much on the greater or less amount of power 
with which the Governors of different Colonies are 
invested. In a colony like Canada, where representa- 
tive institutions have attained their full development, 
and the Governor is aided in his administrative duties 
by Ministers who are required to possess the confi- 
dence of the Legislature, exceedingly little interference 
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on the part of the Government at home seems to be 
required. In Colonies where this system of govern- 
ment is in successful operation, the Home Government 
should, in my opinion, attempt little (except in those 
rare cases where Imperial interests or the honour of 
the Crown are affected by local measures or proceed- 
ings), beyond advising the Colonial Authorities, and 
checking, so as to give an opportunity for further 
reflection, any ill-considered and hasty measures they 
may be inclined to adopt. Practically I believe that 
the influence which can thus be exercised through 
a judicious Governor is very considerable, and may 
be of great service to the Colonies. In the strife of 
parties which prevails in all free governments, the exist- 
ence of an impartial authority serves to check the too 
great violence with which political contests are some- 
times carried on, and the experience and position of a 
Minister of the Crown in this country enable him 
frequently to offer useful advice to the Colonial Legis- 
latures. There are other Colonies in which represen- 
tative institutions exist, but in a form suited to a 
less advanced stage of society, and where the Governor 
consequently is called upon to exercise considerably 
more power than under the system to which I have 
just adverted ; and there are other Colonies again in 
which no such institutions yet exist. 

In proportion as Governors are more independent 
of any local control, it becomes necessary that some 
should be exercised over them from home ; and in 
those Colonies where they are unchecked by any 
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kind of representative institutions, it is the duty 
of the Secretary of State to maintain a vigilant 
superintendence over their proceedings. v Although 
he ought, as I conceive, to abstain from any med- 
dling interference in the details of their adminis- 
tration, and to support their authority so long as 
they appear to deserve his confidence, — and rather 
to advise their recall when they cease to do so, 
than to fetter their discretion by detailed instructions, 
— he is yet bound to attend to complaints which may 
be made against their measures, and to prescribe 
for their guidance the general line of policy to be 
pursued. 

These rules, as to the degree of interference to be 
exercised by the Secretary of State, are equally ap- 
plicable to the legislative and executive measures of 
the local Authorities in the Colonies ; but while I am 
of opinion that the authority of the Crown, of which 
the Secretary of State is the depositary, should be 
used in all cases with great caution, and in Colonies 
possessing representative institutions with extreme 
forbearance, I cannot concur with those who would 
prohibit all interference on the part of the Home 
Government in the internal affairs of the Colonies. It 
seems to have been overlooked, by those who insist 
that. such interference must always be improper, and 
who would adopt without any qualification the rule 
that the Colonies should be left to govern themselves, 
that this would in some cases imply leaving a do- 
minant party, perhaps even a dominant minority, to 
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govern the rest of the community without check or 
control. 

To permit the government of a distant Colony to 
be so carried on, notwithstanding the oppression or 
corruption which might be known to exist, would in 
general be for the ease and advantage of the Minis- 
ters of the day, but would not be consistent with any 
but a very low view of the duties belonging to the 
responsible advisers of the Sovereign of this great 
Empire. In point of fact, it has not unfrequently 
happened, that the absence of difficulty in some parts 
of our Colonial administration has arisen, not from its 
merits, but from its faults. For instance, so long as 
the Home Government took no thought of the condi- 
tion of the Negro population of the West Indies, it 
met with no opposition from the Assemblies of Ja- 
maica and the other West Indian Colonies ; but when, 
urged on by public opinion in this Country and by 
the House of Commons, the Government undertook to 
give effect first to the resolutions of 1828, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves, and ulti- 
mately to the Act of Emancipation, it found itself 
placed in a position of antagonism to the dominant 
class in these Colonies, the difficulties arising from 
which are not yet by any means at an end. Yet it 
was clearly the duty of the Imperial Government not 
to leave the population of these Colonies to the un- 
restricted disposal of the local Governments, and in 
this respect at least the discontent engendered by the 
interference of the Home Government was the discon- 
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tent of the dominant few (who can alone make them- 
selves heard in this Country) at interference exercised 
for the protection of the helpless and ignorant many. 
Even now, in the former Slave Colonies which possess 
representative institutions, the body of the population 
does not practically exercise such an influence in the 
Assemblies as to exempt the advisers of the Crown 
from the duty of keeping a watchful eye upon the 
proceedings of the Legislatures, for the purpose of 
checking any attempts which might be made to pass 
laws bearing unfairly on the labouring classes. 

But even where the interference of the Home Go- 
vernment is not necessary for the protection of a part 
of the population, too ignorant or too weak to protect 
itself, there is another consideration, which may re- 
quire the exercise of some control over the proceed- 
ings of the local Governments with regard to the 
internal affairs of the Colonies. Every act of these 
Governments, whether legislative or executive, is done 
in the name and by the authority of the Sovereign ; 
hence the honour of the Crown, which it is of the 
highest importance to the whole Empire to maintain 
ui)impaired, must be compromised by any injustice or 
violation of good faith, which it has the power to pre- 
vent, being committed by the local Authorities. It is 
therefore the duty of those by whom the Imperial Go- 
vernment is conducted, and to whom, as the respon- 
sible servants of the Crown, its honour is entrusted, 
to take care that this honour does not suffer by the 
Sovereign's being made a party to proceedings in- 
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volving a departure from the most scrupulous justice 
and good faith towards individuals, or towards par- 
ticular classes of the inhabitants of any of our Colonies. 
In the Colonies which are the most advanced in 
civilization and in the exercise of the powers of self- 
government, it is not superfluous to insist on this con- 
sideration : on the contrary, it is in Colonies having 
popular forms of government that there is perhaps 
most danger that, in the excitement of party contests, 
to which such governments are peculiarly liable, mea- 
sures not consistent with strict justice may sometimes 
be attempted, and may require to be checked by the 
authority of the Crown, entrusted to the Secretary of 
State. Any interference on the part of that Minister 
with measures of purely internal administration in the 
Colonies to which I am now adverting, is to be depre- 
cated, except .in very special circumstances, the occur- 
rence of which must be exceedingly rare ; but I am 
convinced that it may sometimes be called for, and 
that it is therefore expedient to trust, for averting the 
evils and the dangers which must arise from an im- 
proper interference by the Home Government with 
the local administration, rather to the discretion with 
which the powers now vested in the Crown are exer- 
cised, than to a limitation of these powers by new 
legal restrictions. In particular, I should regard it as 
in the highest degree unadvisable to adopt the pro- 
posal that has been made to take away, so far as 
regards certain classes of laws, the general power 
which the Crown now possesses of disallowing all acts 
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or ordinances passed by the Colonial Legislatures. I 
shall have to advert to this question hereafter, with 
reference to New South Wales ; I will therefore ab- 
stain from considering it more particularly at present. 

I have little doubt that the propriety of regulating 
the amount of control to be exercised by the Secretary 
of State over the measures of the local Authorities, by 
the greater or less infusion of popular power in the 
constitutions of the several Colonies, will be generally 
recognized ; it remains to be considered what steps 
ought to be taken for the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions where they do not now exist, 
or for improving them where they exist only in an 
imperfect form. On this head also I think there can 
be little difficulty in determining the principles which 
ought to be acted upon, although there will be a good 
deal more in their practical application. . 

Keeping steadily in view that the welfare and civi- 
lization of the inhabitants of the Colonies, and the 
advantage which the Empire at large may derive from 
their prosperity, are the only objects for which the 
retention of these dependencies is desirable, and 
believing also that there can be no doubt as to the 
superiority of free governments to those of an opposite 
character, as instruments for promoting the advance- 
ment of communities in which they can be made to 
work with success, I consider it to be the obvious duty 
and interest of this Country to extend representative 
institutions to every one of its dependencies where 
they have not yet been established, and where this can 
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be done with safety ; and also to take every oppor- 
tunity of giving increased development to such insti- 
tutions where they already exist but in an imperfect 
form. But I believe that in some cases representative 
governments could not safely be created, and also 
that the same form of representative institutions is by 
no means applicable to Colonies in different stages of 
social progress. The principal bar to the establish- 
ment of representative governments in Colonies, is 
their being inhabited by a population of which a 
large proportion is not of European race, and has not 
made such progress in civilization as to be capable of 
exercising with advantage the privileges of self-govern- 
ment. 

Of such Colonies Ceylon affords the best example. 
The great majority of its inhabitants are Asiatics, 
very low in the scale of civilization, and having the 
character and habits of mind which have from the 
earliest times prevented popular governments from 
taking root, and flourishing among the nations of 
the East. Amidst a large population of this descrip- 
tion there are settled, for the most part as temporary 
residents engaged in commerce or agriculture, a mere 
handful of Europeans, and a larger number (but 
still very few in comparison with the whole popu- 
lation) of inhabitants of a mixed race. In such a 
Colony the establishment of representative institu- 
tions would be in the highest degree inexpedient. 
If they were established in such a form as to confer 
power upon the great body of the people, it must be 
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obvious that the experiment would be attended with 
great danger, or rather with the certainty of failure. If, 
on the other hand, the system of representation were 
so contrived as to exclude the bulk of the native 
population from real power, in order to vest it in the 
hands of the European minority, an exceedingly narrow 
oligarchy would be created, — a form of government 
which experience certainly does not show to be favour- 
able to the welfare of the governed. Were a represen- 
tative Assembly constituted in Ceylon, which should 
possess the powers usually entrusted to such a body, 
and in which the European merchants and planters and 
their agents had the ascendency, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that narrow views of class interests would not ex- 
ercise greater influence in the legislation of the Colony 
than a comprehensive consideration of the general good. 
To anticipate that this would be the effect of placing a 
large measure of power in the hands of a small mino- 
rity, implies no unfavourable opinion of the character 
and intelligence of the European inhabitants'of Ceylon, 
but only a belief that they would act as men placed in 
such a situation have generally been found to do. 

In Mauritius, Trinidad, St. Lucia and Natal, a some- 
what similar state of things exists; for although the pre- 
ponderance of the uncivilized races in these Colonies is 
far less overwhelming than in Ceylon, still, taking into 
account the immigrants from India and Africa (whose 
welfare is entitled to especial consideration), the inha- 
bitants of European origin are but a fraction of the 
whole population. Hence it appears to me, that the 
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surrender of a large portion of the powers now exercised 
by the servants of the Crown, and the establishment 
of representative Legislatures, would not be calculated 
to ensure the administration of the government upon 
principles of justice, and of an enlightened regard for 
the welfare of all classes in these communities. This 
end may, I believe, be far better attained by maintaining 
for the present in these Colonies the existing system of 
government, of which it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that, because the inhabitants are not entitled 
to elect any of the members of the Legislatures, it pro- 
vides no securities against abuse. Other influences are 
brought to bear upon the government of these Colonies, 
which answer many of the objects of a Legislature of a 
representative character. 

In the first place, in all of them the Press is perfectly 
free ; the newspapers comment upon all the measures 
of the Government, not only with entire liberty, but 
with the most unbounded license ; and the force both 
of local opinion, and also to a considerable degree of 
opinion in this country, is thus brought to bear upon 
all the measures of the Administration. Every inha- 
bitant of the Colonies is also entitled freely to address 
to the Secretary of State any complaints or remarks he 
may think proper on the measures of the local Autho- 
rities, subject only to the rule that such letters shall be 
transmitted through the hands of the Governor (who 
is bound to forward them), in order that he may at the 
same time send such explanations on the subject as 
appear to him to be called for. This privilege is largely 
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exercised, and is the means of supplying much useful 
information. It is hence impossible that the Secretary 
of State can be kept in ignorance of any errors or 
abuses committed by the local Authorities, while, if he 
fails to interfere when he ought, he cannot himself escape 
the censure of Parliament. The greatly increased facili- 
ties of intercourse with the Colonies have of late years 
effected a great practical alteration in the position of 
Colonial Governors ; and, whatever may have been the 
case formerly, it undoubtedly cannot be alleged that 
Parliament is now indifferent to what goes on in the 
Colonies, or that faults, real or imaginary, which may 
be committed in the administration of their affairs, 
can hope to escape the ever-ready criticism of an 
Opposition eager to find matter for objections to the 
Government of the day. Perhaps some persons may 
think that this disposition has been carried too far for 
the real interest of the Colonies. 

In these Colonies there exist also Legislative Coun- 
cils consisting partly of persons filling the chief offices 
of the Government, partly of some of the principal in- 
habitants, who, though named to their seats in the 
Legislature by the authority of the Crown, and not by 
popular election, are yet in the habit of acting with 
great freedom, and practically express to a considerable 
extent the opinion of the class to which they belong. 
It was my object, while I held the seals of the Co- 
lonial department, without relinquishing the power 
possessed by the Crown, gradually to bring these 
legislative bodies more under the influence of the 
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opinion of the intelligent and educated inhabitants 
of these Colonies. With this view, in one or two 
cases, the proportion of unofficial to official members 
was augmented, and the practice was everywhere 
introduced of requiring the whole expenditure to be 
provided for by ordinances discussed and passed by the 
Legislative Council; these ordinances being founded 
on estimates prepared and submitted to the Legisla- 
ture by the Governor, and published for general in- 
formation. In general the fixed establishment of the 
Colonial Governments is provided for by permanent 
laws, and that part of the expenditure which is of a 
more fluctuating character, by Ordinances passed an- 
nually, every charge on the Colonial revenue being re- 
quired to have, in one form or the other, the sanction 
of the Legislature. This regulation was adopted, under 
my instructions, in all the Colonies to which I am now 
referring, in place of the very lax and irregular practice 
previously prevailing ill some of them, by which the 
only authority for a large proportion of their expendi- 
ture consisted of instructions given by the Secretary 
of State, with the concurrence of the Treasury. The 
publicity given to the estimates and accounts of the 
Colonial expenditure, and the rule that, except in cases 
of great emergency, the drafts of all proposed ordi- 
nances should be published before being passed, have 
enabled the Colonists to bring under the consider- 
ation of the Governors and the Legislative Councils, 
and ultimately of the Secretary of State, any objec- 
tions they have entertained to proposed ordinances or 
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financial arrangements. Every encouragement has 
bsan given to them to make known their opinions 
freely, both to the local and Home Governments ; and 
the most careful consideration has been given to then- 
views, especially when these have been stated by 
chambers of commerce or municipal bodies, the ad- 
vice and assistance of which, in the administration of 
Colonial affairs, are in my judgement of the highest 
value. 

These are as effective securities as in the present 
state of these Colonies I believe to be attainable, 
for ensuring their good government ; but I conceive, 
that gradually to prepare them for a more popular 
system of government ought to be one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the policy adopted towards them, 
and it is one of which I never lost sight. It was 
more particularly with this view that I endeavoured, 
whenever practicable, to create a system of Municipal 
organization, entertaining a strong conviction that 
the exercise of the powers usually entrusted to muni- 
cipal bodies is the best training that a population can 
have for the right use of a larger measure of political 
power. 

With regard to Colonies which already possess 
representative institutions, I have observed above that 
the form of these institutions varies very much in 
different cases. In Canada and the neighbouring 
provinces the system of government has, within 
the last few years, been assimilated as nearly as 
possible to that which prevails in this Country, Ex- 
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ecutive Councils having (as I have already men- 
tioned) been established, composed of persons holding 
their offices only while they possess the confidence 
of the Assemblies, and the administration of the go- 
vernment being carried on by their assistance. In 
the other Colonies the representative bodies do not 
generally participate so directly, and in some scarcely 
at all, in the exercise of any power but that of legisla- 
tion. When I come to treat of the affairs of particular 
Colonies, I shall have to notice the more important 
peculiarities in their Constitutions, and the reasons 
for allowing those peculiarities to continue : for the pre- 
sent I will confine myself to some general remarks, on 
the inexpediency of adopting the suggestion which has 
sometimes been made, that the system of government 
in all the Colonies possessing representative institu- 
tions should be assimilated to that which now exists 
in Canada. 

The system now established in Canada is that of 
Parliamentary Government, that is to say govern- 
ment by means of parties. This form of government 
is now working well in that and the neighbouring 
provinces, and is probably on the whole the best 
plan hitherto adopted of enabling a Colony in an ad- 
vanced stage of its social progress to exercise the pri- 
vilege of self-government ; it may therefore be regarded 
as the form which representative institutions, when 
they acquire their full development, are likely to take 
in the British Colonies. The experience however of 
our own Country, in which this system of government 
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has so long flourished, may teach us that its advan- 
tages are by no means unmixed, even in communities 
the best adapted to it, but that there are consider- 
able drawbacks to the benefits we derive from it. 
We know also that hitherto Parliamentary govern- 
ment has not been carried into successful operation 
for any considerable time, in any other country in 
the world but our own, and that it is little more than 
ten years since it was first attempted in any of our 
Colonies, while in none of them can it be said to have 
been brought into full operation until far more recently. 
Even this short experience of its working in the Colo- 
nies, would seem to show that it is suitable only to a 
community which is not a very small one, to a popula- 
tion in an advanced stage of civilization, which has had 
the advantage of some training by the working of a 
free constitution of a simpler kind, and, I should be 
inclined to add, in which Municipal institutions exist, 
capable of dividing with the Legislature the very large 
powers which it would engross, if in the absence of 
such institutions the representatives of the people had 
a virtual control over the appointment of the executive 
officers of the government. 

In a small community the successful working of 
this system of government is rendered difficult, by 
the necessarily restricted number of members of the 
Legislature, and of persons qualified by their intelli- 
gence and education to fill the principal offices of the 
government, and at the same time in possession of 
sufficient means to devote their time to the public 
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service, without adopting such employment as a per- 
manent profession. Where the popular branch of 
the Legislature necessarily consists of only a small 
number of members, the increased importance which 
attaches to individual votes greatly increases the danger 
of those abuses to which party government is always 
liable, as will readily be understood by those who 
have observed the effect produced in this Country 
by a nearly equal division of parties. Even in the 
Assembly of Canada, although a numerous body, 
compared to most Colonial assemblies, it has been 
remarked that its great inferiority in numbers to the 
House of Commons has a decided and injurious effect 
upon its adaptation to the system of government now 
in force in that Colony. The want of a sufficient 
number of persons possessing the leisure and compe- 
tence requisite to enable them to give up their time to 
the public service without adopting it as a profession, 
is even a greater difficulty in the way of the adoption 
in a small society of what has been called in the 
Colonies " responsible," but what may more properly 
be termed " party " or " parliamentary/' government. 
Where the persons capable of holding office are very 
few, party contests have a tendency to run into ex- 
treme and dangerous bitterness. It may be ques- 
tioned whether these considerations have been suffi- 
ciently attended to, and whether, in one at least of 
the North American Colonies, the inhabitants have not 
required prematurely the establishment of a system of 
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government for which they are not yet sufficiently 
prepared. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that the peculiar 
form of government to which the above remarks apply 
is by no means necessary for the enjoyment, by a 
Colony, of the advantages of a free government. If 
a representative Legislature exists, the people not only 
possess the power through their representatives of 
determining all questions relating to legislation, the 
imposition of taxes, and the expenditure of the public 
money, but they have likewise the means of express- 
ing their opinion, in a manner which makes it certain 
that it will not be neglected, on the administration of 
the executive government. In those earlier days of 
our Colonial history, to which it is now so much the 
fashion to look for an example to be followed, these 
were the only securities for good government; and 
there can be no doubt that they are now far more 
effective than in those times, in consequence of the 
altered state of public opinion in this Country on such 
subjects, and of the increased facilities which now 
exist for bringing before Parliament any grievances 
of which the Colonists may have to complain. Nor 
is it immaterial to observe, that, even in the United 
States of America, Congress does not possess any such 
direct control over the executive government as that 
which is exercised by the Legislatures of Colonies in 
which Parliamentary government is established; and 
the President during the term of his office exercises an 
authority far larger, and far less subject to any check 
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against abuse, than that which is vested in the Go- 
vernor of a British Colony possessing a Representative 
Legislature. It is true that the President is elected 
by the people he is to govern, whereas the Governor 
of a British Colony is appointed by the Crown ; but 
as the election of the President renders him in fact 
the nominee of a party, and creates many temptations 
for the exercise of the great power he possesses for 
mere party purposes, it may not unreasonably be ques- 
tioned whether even greater securities are not required 
against its abuse, than are necessary in the case of a 
Governor entirely unconnected with all local parties, 
and who has the strongest interest in administering 
the affairs of the Colony entrusted to his charge with 
fairness, and in such a manner as to give general satis- 
faction to the inhabitants. 

These observations on the general principles which 
ought to govern our Colonial Administration would 
be incomplete, without adding some remarks upon the 
important subject of Patronage. It is commonly be- 
lieved, that one of the principal objects for which the 
Colonies are retained is the patronage which they are 
supposed to afford. It is impossible to conceive a 
greater delusion. It is now many years since the 
Colonies have afforded to the Home Government any 
patronage which can be of value to it as a means of 
influence in domestic politics. Since Parliament has 
ceased to provide, except in a very few special cases, 
for any part of the expense of the civil government 
of the Colonies, the Colonists have naturally expected 
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that offices paid for by themselves should be filled up 
by the selection of persons from their own body, when 
this can be done without inconvenience. Accordingly 
offices in the Colonies have, for a considerable time, 
been for the most part practically disposed of by the 
Governors. It is true that these offices, when their 
value exceeds £200 a year, are in general nominally 
at the disposal of the Secretary of State, and, when va- 
cancies occur, can only be filled up by the Governors, 
subject to the confirmation of the Crown signified 
by that Minister. But in the great majority of cases 
the recommendation of the Governors is accepted as a 
matter of course ; the patronage therefore is in effect 
exercised by them, and offices are filled up by the ap- 
pointment of Colonists. 

This practice prevails more or less completely in 
different Colonies according to circumstances. In the 
North American Colonies appointments may be said 
to have been for a long time given exclusively to 
residents ; and in the other Colonies, having tempe- 
rate climates and a European population, they have 
been chiefly so, perhaps with fewer exceptions than 
would have been for the real advantage of the Co- 
lonies themselves. I say with fewer exceptions than 
would have been for the real advantage of the Colo- 
nies themselves, because, until they reach an advanced 
stage in their progress, I believe that the appointment 
to some of the principal offices in the Colonies of 
persons not selected from the narrow circle of their 
own inhabitants, and imbued with the peculiar feel- 
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ings and opinions which are apt to prevail in such 
communities, but chosen from among the well- 
educated gentlemen of the Mother-country, is calcu- 
lated greatly to improve the tone of Colonial society, 
and to prevent it from gradually degenerating from 
the standard of manners and acquirements to which 
we are accustomed at home. It is also an advantage 
in small societies, as tending to mitigate the bitterness 
of that party spirit which is so often their bane, that 
some of the offices of most importance should be filled 
up by persons from a distance, not connected with 
any of the small knots and cliques into which such 
societies usually become divided; while the inter- 
change of appointments between different Colonies not 
only answers this object, but tends also to keep up 
among them a feeling of connection with each other 
and with the Empire of which all form a part. These 
remarks apply more especially to Judicial appoint- 
ments, which, I believe, it would be wise, as a general 
rule, to fill up from the Bar of the Mother-country 
or of other Colonies, until the Colonies have made a 
considerable advance in wealth and population. 

For these reasons it seems to me in the highest 
degree inexpedient, that a transfer of patronage from 
the Crown to any Colonial Authorities should be for- 
mally made. The existing arrangement enables the 
Secretary of State occasionally to depart from the 
restricted field of selection for important offices 
afforded by the society of the particular Colony, 
though practically this can be done very rarely ; while 
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the necessity imposed upon the Governor of reporting 
the reasons for his recommendations to vacant offices, 
and obtaining the confirmation of the Secretary of 
State for the provisional appointments he may make, 
affords no unimportant check on any abuse of the 
patronage thus exercised; especially as those candi- 
dates for employment, whose claims have not been 
admitted by the Governor, have the right of bringing 
their case by letters sent through his hands under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State. 

In the tropical climates, where the number of re- 
sidents of European race is comparatively small, and 
the Colonial society affords a still narrower field of 
selection, appointments are rather more frequently 
made from home ; but even in these Colonies, the more 
important and lucrative situations are usually filled by 
the promotion of those who have held inferior appoint- 
ments ; and it is desirable, for the encouragement of 
the civil servants of the Government, that this course 
should in general be followed ; though no positive or 
invariable rule can be laid down, and it is sometimes 
of great advantage to depart from the usual practice. 
The above observations apply to all appointments 
under the rank of Lieutenant-Governor, or President, 
administering the government of a Colony ; and the 
effect of the practice I have described, which has 
been followed for some years by successive Secretaries 
of State, has been to reduce the number of appoint- 
ments, really at the disposal of this Minister, within 
limits so narrow as to render the patronage an object 
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of no importance as a means of obtaining political 
support for an Administration. 

Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, it is true, 
are invariably appointed by the Crown, on the 
advice of the Secretary of State ; but this patronage 
can only be looked upon as a source of difficulty 
and anxiety. The welfare of every Colony, and the 
alternative of success or failure in administering its 
affairs, are so mainly dependent upon the choice of a 
Governor, that I can hardly believe that any Secretary 
of State, even if he were insensible to all higher 
motives than a regard for his own interest and re- 
putation, would willingly be guided in his selection 
by any consideration except that of the qualifications 
of the individual preferred. At the same time, the 
advantages of these appointments are not such as to 
lead to their being often accepted by persons who 
have much distinguished themselves by the ability 
they have shown ; so that the services of men who have 
filled other important offices, and who would there- 
fore be preferred for such situations, cannot be com- 
manded. Hence the choice generally lies among 
persons of less tried fitness. 

I certainly shall not in this Letter attempt to 
canvas the merits of the various appointments to 
Colonial Governments which were made while it 
was my duty to advise the Queen on this subject; 
it would be impossible to do so without entering 
into considerations quite unfit for public discus- 
sion. I will only state generally, and I can with con- 
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fidence appeal to you for the correctness of the state- 
ment, that no pains were spared which it was in my 
power to take, in order to secure the services, as 
Governors, of the persons who appeared to me most 
likely to discharge their important duties with judge- 
ment and ability ; that the great majority of those ap- 
pointed were known to me only by reputation and by 
their public services ; that a very large proportion of 
the Governments filled up while I held office, were so 
by the promotion of persons already in the Colonial 
service, (it being my opinion, that the efficiency of that 
service, as a whole, would be increased by thus re- 
warding those who had distinguished themselves in 
it) ; and that the selection cannot, on the whole, be 
regarded as otherwise than successful, looking to the 
manner in which the affairs of the Colonies have been 
administered by the Governors and Lieutenant-Go- 
vernors whom I recommended to the Queen. I will 
give in the Appendix a list of the persons so ap- 
pointed, distinguishing those with whom I had no 
personal acquaintance previously to their nomination, 
and specifying the public services by which they were 
known to me*. 

I have observed in the earlier part of this Letter, 
that if the principles I have endeavoured to establish 
are admitted, it will follow that the Colonies ought to 
take upon themselves a larger proportion than hereto- 
fore of the charges they occasion. 

The chief source of expense at present on account 

* See Appendix (A) at the end of this Volume. 
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of the Colonies is their military protection, as the 
charges of their civil government are now generally 
paid by themselves ; and the naval expenditure, which 
is frequently charged against the Colonies, cannot in 
my opinion be so with any justice, since, if we had 
no Colonies, I believe that the demands upon our 
naval force would be rather increased than diminished, 
from the necessity of protecting our commerce. 

Our military expenditure on account of the Colonies 
is certainly very heavy, including the charges for the 
pay of the troops stationed in them ; the cost of bar- 
racks and ordnance works, that of transport, and the 
large proportion of the dead weight of the army which 
is fairly chargeable to the Colonies. This expenditure 
ought, I think, to be very largely reduced; and the 
Colonies, now that they are relieved from all that is 
onerous to them in their connection with the Mother- 
country, should be required to contribute much more 
than they have hitherto done to their own protection. 
This would, in point of fact, be only a return to what 
was formerly the practice of this Country. In the 
early days of our Colonial history it is well known that 
the settlers, in what are now the United States, were 
thrown very much upon their own resources in their 
contests, not only with the Indians, but with the 
French, and that the Mother-country acted rather as 
an ally than as a principal in their wars. In the West 
Indies the Colonies were also required to contri- 
bute largely towards their own military protection; 
indeed it is only within the last twenty years that 
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Jamaica has ceased to provide rations and barracks 
for the troops quartered there ; and even now there is 
a relic of the ancient system, in the charge still borne 
by the Island, on account of the forts, though the 
keeping up of these forts has, I fear, become little 
more than a form. 

I believe it was not until the time of the great 
revolutionary war with France, that nearly the 
whole burden of the defence of the Colonies was 
undertaken by this Country ; but for the last fifty or 
sixty years this has been so generally done, and the 
charges on this account borne by the Colonies have 
been so few and inconsiderable, that a sudden change 
of system could not have been safely effected. The 
importance of returning to a sounder system was not 
however lost sight of, and we endeavoured to establish, 
and by degrees to act upon, the principle that the Co- 
lonies can only look to the Mother-country for military 
support in any dangers to which they may be exposed 
from a powerful foreign enemy; that Her Majesty's 
troops are not to be expected to undertake the duties 
of police, and of maintaining the internal tranquillity 
of the Colonies ; and that the Colonies ought to under- 
take to provide for the expense of barracks for such 
of Her Majesty's troops as may be stationed in them 
for their protection. I except the case of those im- 
portant naval and military stations, which are main- 
tained rather with a view to the interests of the Empire 
at large, than those of the particular Colony, such for 
instance as Malta, Bermuda, etc., where the fortifica- 
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tions are of far more importance to the Empire than 
to the Colony. 

As a first step towards carrying these views into 
effect, instructions were transmitted to the Australian 
Colonies very early in your administration, for a 
large reduction of the force quartered there, and for 
the transfer of the barracks to the Colonial Authori- 
ties, except in Van Diemen's Land, where, on account 
of the large number of convicts, a different rule was 
of course adopted. The transfer of the charge for 
barracks to the Colonial Governments appeared to 
be one of the first steps which ought to be adopted 
in attempting to reduce our Colonial military expen- 
diture ; because the charge for barracks and military 
works is a very heavy one, and is also one which it 
is impossible effectually to check at the great distance 
of many of our Colonies. Copies of the correspond- 
ence with the Governor of New South Wales on this 
subject, containing a full explanation of the policy 
pursued on this subject, will be found in the Appen- 
dix*. Although the principle thus acted upon in Aus- 
tralia was one which it was our intention to adopt as 
the general guide of our policy, there were strong 
reasons for beginning its application in Australia, and 
proceeding somewhat cautiously in acting upon it else- 
where. The Australian Colonies are, of all the Queen's 
dominions, the safest from attack by any foreign enemy; 
their position and the nature of the country render 
it impossible that in war such an enemy should do 

* See Appendix (B) at the end of this Volume. 
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more than plunder and burn some of the seaport-towns, 
and even this would be effectually guarded against by 
a very small amount of exertion on the part of the 
Colonists, in erecting batteries and forming volunteer 
corps of artillery. In peace, there being no warlike 
natives (I confine these observations to the Colonies in 
Australia, excluding New Zealand), there is absolutely 
no danger to apprehend. Hence the amount of force 
required (except for purposes of police, which I do not 
conceive to form part of the proper duties of Her Ma- 
jesty's troops) is very inconsiderable, and the Colonies 
may without difficulty undertake the charge of keeping 
in repair the barracks which have already been built. It 
is also to be remembered that the Australian Colonies 
have not lost anything by our recent commercial legis- 
lation : on the contrary, the effect of that legislation 
has been only to relieve them from restrictions, with- 
out depriving them of any peculiar and gainful pri- 
vileges. 

In other Colonies, though the same principle has 
already been partially acted upon, and was intended 
gradually to be so more completely, there were, as I 
have said, reasons for proceeding cautiously. In the 
North American Colonies the necessity of maintaining 
a considerable force arises almost entirely from their 
proximity to the United States, and from the fact that, 
if we were unfortunately involved in a quarrel with 
that Republic, our Colonies would be attacked as a 
means of injuring us. These Colonies, as I shall here- 
after have occasion more particularly to show, had also 
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suffered more really than any others from the changes 
of our commercial policy ; and the moment when they 
were struggling with the difficulties thus brought 
upon them, was not one which could properly be 
chosen for calling upon them to submit to an entirely 
novel charge on account of their military expen- 
diture. In the West India Colonies the commercial 
distress, which has for many years weighed so 
heavily upon them, formed a complete obstacle 
to their being now called upon for any contribu- 
tion towards their military defence. But both in 
the North American and West Indian Colonies a 
large reduction of force has been effected (a part of 
this reduction having been only ordered, and not 
completed, when we left office), by which a very con- 
siderable saving has been made ; and, in the former, 
the maintenance at the cost of this Country, of 
an irregular local force, which formerly cost £16,000 
a year, has been discontinued, and steps have been 
taken towards the complete adoption of the same 
principle as in Australia. I shall have occasion, in 
adverting to the transactions of Canada, to return to 
this subject, and state more particularly what has 
been done there. The other Colonies are chiefly 
either garrisons, such as Malta and Gibraltar, or else 
already contribute largely to their own military ex- 
penditure, as Mauritius and Ceylon. 

Other arrangements have also been made, with the 
view of gradually diminishing the military expense of 
the Colonies ; of these one of the most important has 
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been that for sending out pensioners, instead of de- 
tachments from the regular regiments of infantry, as 
convict guards, and for settling enrolled pensioners in 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 

I am persuaded that if the policy which I have thus 
slightly sketched is followed up, and if the Colonies, 
as they become better able to bear the charge, are 
required to take upon themselves a larger share of 
their military expenditure, this burden on the Mother- 
country may at no distant period be reduced to a 
very moderate amount. Considering that it is little 
more than five years since the first steps were taken 
towards the adoption of this as a regular system of 
policy, and that during that brief period the disturb- 
ance of our commercial relations with the Colonies 
has imposed upon us the necessity of avoiding any 
hasty proceedings in carrying it into effect, the pro- 
gress already made is as great as could reasonably be 
expected. 

I fear that this preliminary explanation of the prin- 
ciples on which the administration of Colonial affairs 
was conducted while under my immediate direction, 
as a member of your Government, must have appeared 
tedious to you, to whom these views are so familiar, 
and with whom I have so often had to discuss them. 
I am, however, writing for the information of per- 
sons who have not your knowledge of the subject ; 
and I trust that the general explanation I have now 
given will enable me, by avoiding repetitions, to com- 
press within narrower limits than would otherwise be 
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possible, without failing to make our policy intelligible 
to persons not possessing that knowledge, the account 
I propose to give of the principal events of the last 
six years in the different Colonies. But here for the 
present I will stop. In future Letters I intend to 
advert in succession to the several Colonies or groups 
of Colonies, and to call your attention to what is of 
most importance in their transactions, and in the 
discussions to which they gave occasion during the 
time of your Administration. 

April 27, im. 
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LETTER II. 

o the sugar colonie8 generally. 

My dear Lord John, 

I intend in this Letter to speak only of those 
Colonies of which sugar forms the staple article of pro- 
duce. I begin with these, in the sketch which it will be 
my object to give of the most important circumstances 
in the history of the various British Colonies since July, 
1846, because the earliest measure of your Adminis- 
tration was to propose to Parliament the alteration of 
the Sugar duties, which was carried into effect by the 
Act of the 18th of August, 1846, and because the 
discussions and proceedings arising out of that mea- 
sure have been amongst the most important of those 
relating to the Colonies which have since occurred. 

It is perhaps not strictly within the design of these 
Letters to discuss the propriety of a legislative mea- 
sure which, after much debate, received the sanction 
of Parliament ; since it is obvious that, if the members 
of the Executive Government are to be considered as 
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answerable at all for a measure so sanctioned, their 
responsibility is very different, both in kind and de- 
gree, from that which they incur by the exercise of 
their administrative powers. But the passing of this 
Act had so material an influence upon all the affairs 
of the sugar-growing Colonies, and carrying on their 
government became so much a struggle to maintain 
the policy of that Act, that some explanation of the 
grounds on which it was adopted is necessary for a 
right understanding of the transactions of these Colo- 
nies in the last six years. 

The object of the Act of 1846 was to provide for 
the immediate reduction, and the entire abolition at 
an early period, of the heavy differential duty which 
was levied on foreign sugar as compared to that 
produced in the British dominions, and, further, to 
put an end to the distinction established by a pre- 
vious Act, between foreign sugar the produce of coun- 
tries in which slavery does or does not prevail. The 
details of this measure, it may be right to observe, 
were subsequently modified, and the period at which 
British and foreign sugar were to be placed on a foot- 
ing of complete equality in the home market was 
somewhat postponed, the duties being also generally 
lowered by the Act of 1848, which it became neces- 
sary to pass in consequence of the commercial dis- 
asters of 1847, and the panic they created. The 
policy however of the Act of 1846 was adhered to; 
and as it is unnecessary for the objects of this Letter 
to advert more particularly to the provisions of the 

e 2 
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two Acts, and the points in which they differed, I will, 
without taking further notice of the change in the 
mode of applying it, proceed to explain the grounds 
(so fair as relates to the Colonies) upon which that 
policy was adopted and maintained. I have to add, 
that, in stating the grounds of our policy, I of course 
can only claim to do so according to my own under- 
standing of them, because it is very probable that 
the considerations, by which the different members of 
the Government were led to concur in the measures 
that were adopted may not always have been the 
same, though leading to the same practical conclusion, 
and I have no right to assume that the views which 
I had myself been led to form many years ago on 
the state of the Sugar Colonies were on all points in 
conformity with those of others. I must therefore, at 
the risk of some appearance of egotism, refer more 
than I could wish to my own individual opinions. 

In addition to those general reasons having refer- 
ence to our domestic interests, which may be urged 
in favour of all measures for relieving trade from arti- 
ficial restrictions (and especially the trade in an article 
which is now almost a necessary of life), the expe- 
diency of ceasing to exclude foreign sugar from our 
market by heavy differential duties seemed to me to 
be established by the following considerations. At 
the period to which I am referring, the British planters 
had long been in the enjoyment of a monopoly of the 
home market, which had been but slightly relaxed, 
by the Act of 1844, in favour of sugar the produce of 
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countries in which slavery does not exist. But not- 
withstanding this monopoly, ever since the abolition of 
slavery (and indeed from a much earlier period) there 
had been constant and loud complaints on the part 
of the West Indians of the difficulties to which they 
were exposed and of the distress which they suffered*. 
Hence there could be no doubt that the " protection " 
(as it is termed) which had been granted to them had 
failed at all events to secure their prosperity, if it had 
not been one of the main causes of their difficulties. It 
seemed to me probable that this last was the fact, and 
that the operation of the system of monopoly, to which 
the West Indians attached so much importance, had 
really been injurious instead of beneficial to them ; 
because, while it would be easy to show that in all 
cases what is called " protection " tends to create ex- 
pectations only to disappoint them, and to inflict loss 
upon those engaged in branches of industry so fa- 
voured, by leading them to calculate on prices which 

* See particularly the Memorial of the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, of the 28th of February, 1844, quoted in Mr. Burge's Letter 
to Lord Stanley, of the 29th of May, 1844 (House of Commons 
Sessional Paper of 1844, No. 341) ; also the Anther Memorials from 
the Assembly to the Queen, of the 18th of December, 1846, and 
the 24th of December, 1847 (House of Commons Sessional Paper of 
1847, No. 160, and House of Lords Paper of 1848, No. 250, p. 75) ; 
the Beport of the Committee of the House of Assembly on which 
the last Memorial was founded (p. 83), and the Despatch in reply 
p. 166. See also Lord Harris's Despatch of the 28th of December, 
1846 (p. 696 of the same Paper), in which he says, that for the last 
ten years the greater number of estates in the Island have been kept 
in cultivation at a great loss. 
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they do not practically realize, this tendency was ag- 
gravated in the case of the sujgar-planters by other 
circumstances. 

The measure for the Abolition of Slavery, which 
was passed in 1 833, is now generally admitted to 
have been most unhappily defective, from its con- 
taining no provisions calculated to meet what consti- 
tuted the real difficulty of that great change in the 
state of society, namely the want of adequate motives 
to impel the Negroes to labour when the direct coer- 
cion to which they were subject as slaves should be 
withdrawn. Experience has long demonstrated that 
men, whatever be their race or their colour, will not 
submit to steady and continuous labour, unless under 
the influence of some very powerful motive ; and that 
in general they can only be induced to do so either by 
direct compulsion (that is to say, by being treated as 
slaves), or by the constraint imposed upon them by 
their inability to obtain otherwise what their habits 
lead them to regard as necessary for a comfortable 
existence. It is notorious that even English labourers, 
probably the most industrious in the world, relax in 
their exertions when the power of this motive is 
diminished; and it has often been remarked, that 
when, owing to some unexpected demand, or other 
circumstances, the wages of any numerous class of 
labourers are suddenly and largely increased, the ma- 
jority avail themselves of the increase to enjoy a larger 
portion of leisure than before, and content themselves 
with working only hard enough to live somewhat, but 
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not greatly, better than they had been previously accus- 
tomed to do. Now, during slavery, the Negroes were 
maintained principally by the produce of their own 
provision-grounds, which they cultivated in the time 
allowed them for the purpose by their masters, from 
whom they received in addition certain allowances, 
principally of clothing and salt-fish, to the value of a 
few shillings a-year : that is to say, they worked under 
the terror of the whip, without receiving any return 
beyond these few shillings for their labour, since in 
most of these Colonies land is so abundant that it 
can be had almost for nothing, and their provision- 
grounds could not therefore be considered as part of 
the wages of the Negroes. By relieving them from 
the coercion under which they had previously worked, 
and enabling them to command the full value of 
their labour, which in three or four weeks would 
amount to as much as they had received from their 
masters for a year, it was therefore certain that a 
change would be made in their position, in compa- 
rison to which that experienced by English workmen, 
in consequence of the most extravagant rise of wages 
ever known in this Country, under any temporary 
demand for a particular kind of labour, would be as 
nothing. 

But although this was clearly to be anticipated, the 
Emancipation Act did not attempt to meet the dif- 
ficulty that was sure to arise from the want of any 
adequate motive to induce the Negro to submit to 
continuous labour. All that it did was to adjourn the 
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difficulty by continuing slavery in a modified shape*, 
under the name of apprenticeship, for a few years 
longer ; but the people of England, who had paid for 
the abolition of slavery, and had been told that it was 
effected, when it turned out that this was not the 
case, and that slavery was in reality still continued, 
though in a mitigated form, would not submit to have 
their expectations thus disappointed. It was with ex- 
treme difficulty that, in 1838, the House of Commons 
was induced to forgo its demand that the apprentice- 
ship should at once be put an end to by the authority 
of Parliament, and to rest satisfied with passing an 
Act, which so crippled the power of the masters to 
enforce compulsory labour, that the right to it was 
no longer worth retaining. The consequence was, 
that this remnant of slavery was abandoned, and com- 
plete emancipation was granted to the Negroes, in the 
Crown Colonies by an Order in Council, and in the 
others by local Acts. None of these laws contained 
any provisions calculated to bring to bear upon the 
Negroes other motives to industry when that of coer- 
cion was withdrawn. They were also all alike defi- 
cient in not attempting to make adequate provision 
for the education and religious instruction of the newly 
emancipated population, or for the establishment of an 
effective police and the inforcement of order. 

* See Lord Derby's (then Lord Stanley) speech in the House of 
Lords, on the 7th of February, 1848, in which he distinctly states 
(though this was strenuously denied in 1833) that the apprenticeship 
was only a system of modified slavery. — Howard, vol. xcvi. p. 176. 
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The result was, at first, less difficulty and a smaller 
diminution of the amount of work done by the 
Negroes than might have been expected. They ac- 
cepted moderate wages, not knowing that they could 
command more ; and as, in the early days of free- 
dom, they imitated their masters and incurred expenses 
altogether unsuited to their condition in life, they were 
obliged, in order to obtain the means of meeting these 
expenses, to do more work than might have been an- 
ticipated. But they gradually got to know the value 
of their labour, and wages consequently rose ; while at 
the same time they ceased to think it necessary to 
show that they were free by indulging so much as at 
first in 'fine clothes and luxuries, and their style of 
living subsided into one less violently different from 
that to which they had been used as slaves. The un- 
fortunate consequence was, that not only did wages 
continue to rise, but — contrary to what happens in such 
a country as this, where an undue rise of wages in any 
particular employment soon corrects itself, by attract- 
ing more labour from other quarters — the higher the 
wages, the smaller became the amount of exertion by 
which the Negro could command what he considered 
necessary for his comfort ; and, there being no source 
whence additional labourers could be procured in 
sufficient numbers to fill up the void, as the cost of 
labour increased, its quantity diminished. But the 
amount of labour which could be commanded being 
less than was required to carry on cultivation upon 
its previous scale, while the capital invested in sugar- 
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plantations, which would be in a great measure sacri- 
ficed by allowing them to go out of cultivation, was 
very large, it inevitably happened that the compe- 
tition among the Planters, for the scanty supply of 
labour that was available, forced up wages to the 
very highest rate which the prospects of the sugar- 
market rendered it possible to pay, without incurring 
a heavier loss than would have been sustained from 
the abandonment of plantations. 

In this state of things it is obvious that the ten- 
dency of that monopoly of the British market for 
which the Planters contended, was really to increase 
instead of to diminish their difficulties, because it raised 
their expectations as to the price their sugar would 
command, and consequently the wages they could ven- 
ture to pay. So powerfully had these causes operated, 
that, in 1846, wages in Guiana * had risen to two 
shillings and fourpence for about six hours' labour, the 
Negroes scarcely ever condescending to work more 
than four days in the week, and often only two or 
threef. In other Colonies, where the land is less 
fertile, or the supply of labour less deficient, wages 
had not been raised to this extravagant height; but 
everywhere the tendency of the law by which the price 
9f Colonial sugar was artificially enhanced in the 
British market, had been to raise the wages of the 
Negroes, and to diminish the amount of labour which 

* See House of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 325 of 1847, 
p. 93. 
f See House of Lords Sessional Paper, No. 250 of 1848, p. 568. 
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the Planter could even at an increased price command. 
Nor is this all. The high rate of wages which the 
Negroes could command, and the absence of any ne- 
cessity for devoting more than a small portion of their 
time to labour, instead of proving of real advantage 
to them, had tended to make them rather retrograde 
than advance in civilization since the abolition of 
slavery. They are described in Guiana (where the 
evil was greatest) as passing their time in shooting 
and fishing, leading an irregular and wandering life*, 
much addicted to petty theft, and committing more 
serious offences when called upon to submit to a very 
moderate reduction of their extravagant wages, which 
was imperatively demanded by an alteration in the 
price of sugar. Education is stated to have made 
little progress, and it is observed that " the fact of the 
continued prevalence and undiminished influence of 
the practice of ' obeah' in this and other Colonies will 
partially illustrate the slow progress of intellectual 
improvement amongst them ; and there seems to be a 
general impression that the rising generation are less 
docile, and more inclined to evil and reckless pursuits, 
than their elders f." 

Such is the melancholy picture, given by a very 
competent authority, of the social condition of the 

• See Governor Light's Despatch of the 3rd of May, 1848. (House 
of Lords Paper, No. 250 of 1848, p. 567.) 

t Mr. Walker's Report on the condition of British Guiana, trans- 
mitted in Governor Barkly's Despatch of March 21, 1849, in the 
Appendix to the first Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Ceylon and British Guiana, p. 308. 
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Negro population in one of the most important of the 
former Slave Colonies, more than fourteen years after 
the passing of the Act of Emancipation, and above ten 
years after the Negroes had been placed in the enjoy- 
ment of entire freedom by the abolition of the system 
of apprenticeship. Such a state of things (of which 
the existence was known in 1846, though the descrip- 
tion of it I have quoted was not written till later) 
seemed clearly to demonstrate that the system which 
had been pursued towards these Colonies, at the time of 
emancipation and since, was radically erroneous, and 
that a totally different one ought to be adopted. The 
change which was thus urgently required could not be 
effected by any single measure ; but, for the reasons I 
have stated, it was a first and indispensable step toward 
improvement to alter the duties levied in this Country 
upon sugar, so as no longer artificially to enhance the 
price of Colonial produce, and thereby maintain the 
extravagant wages hitherto received by the Negroes, 
which had contributed so much to encourage idleness 
and obstruct the progress of civilization. A severe tem- 
porary pressure upon all concerned in sugar cultivation 
in our Colonies was no doubt to be anticipated, while 
this change of policy was in progress ; but, until it had 
been accomplished, it was certain that society in these 
Colonies could not be placed in a sound and healthy 
condition, and the longer it was delayed the more pain- 
ful would be the crisis which must be passed through. 
It was upon these grounds that the abandonment 
of the policy by which, up to 1846, foreign sugar had 
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been almost excluded from the British market, ap- 
peared to me to be no less desirable, with a view to 
the well-understood interests of the Colonies, than it 
was clearly expedient for the sake of the fiscal and 
commercial interests of the Mother-country. The al- 
teration of the sugar duties however was not adopted 
as a single measure ; it formed part only of a general 
system of policy it was proposed to pursue, and the 
necessity of taking other means at the same time, in 
order to promote the success of that policy, was by no 
means overlooked. 

One of the measures adopted with this view was 
to recommend to Parliament, that the Colonies which 
were to be deprived of their monopoly of the home 
market, should be enabled to admit foreign goods 
to their own markets on the same terms as similar 
British goods. By an Act of Parliament which 
was at that time in force, there were levied in 
the British Colonies, in addition to the duties 
imposed by Colonial laws, certain differential duties 
upon articles of foreign origin. These differential 
duties could not be at once repealed (as they had 
been imposed) by the authority of Parliament, because 
in some cases the receipts from them formed no incon- 
siderable portion of the Colonial revenue, the sudden 
loss of which would have occasioned serious inconve- 
nience ; accordingly, instead of simply repealing the 
Act of Parliament imposing these duties, a Bill was 
proposed, and passed into a law, by which the various 
Colonial Legislatures were empowered to repeal the 
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duties in question. At a later period the relief of 
Colonial commerce from restrictions imposed by the 
authority of Parliament was completed by the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws. The various restrictions from 
which the Colonial sugar-grower was thus relieved were 
estimated, in a memorandum officially communicated 
to the Board of Trade by the Committee of West India 
Planters and Merchants in the year 1830, as equiva- 
lent to a charge of no less than five shillings a hundred- 
weight on Colonial sugar; the removal therefore of 
this burden could not fail to afford material assistance 
to the British Planters, in meeting the competition to 
which they were in future to be exposed. 

But the chief disadvantage to which they complained 
of being subject, in competing with the foreign sugar- 
grower, was that created by the continuance of the 
Slave-trade, which enabled the latter to obtain a 
large supply of cheap labour. From this disadvantage 
also the Government endeavoured to relieve them; 
and with that view, as well as on the still higher 
grounds of humanity, every effort was made to sup- 
press the Slave-trade by the vigorous use of our 
naval power, — I rejoice to say, with so much success, 
that the last reports received from the coast of Africa, 
when we retired from office, represented that detestable 
traffic as having been very nearly extinguished ; and 
I am happy to perceive that Her Majesty's present 
Ministers have been able to advise the Queen to in- 
form Parliament, in closing the late Session, that, for 
the present, the Slave-trade is entirely suppressed on 
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that part of the African coast where it was formerly 
carried on to the greatest extent. 

But there were other measures which seemed to 
be still more urgently required for the restoration of 
the prosperity of the Sugar Colonies. This prosperity, 
and the welfare of all classes of the inhabitants of 
these Colonies, depend upon their being enabled to 
continue to advantage the cultivation of sugar, not 
merely because this branch of industry constitutes 
their chief source of wealth, but because, if it were to 
cease, there would no longer be any motive for the 
residence of the European inhabitants in a climate 
uncongenial to their constitution, while it is certain 
that they could not be withdrawn without giving an 
almost fatal check to the civilization of the Negroes. 

But in most of these Colonies there was little pro- 
spect that the cultivation of sugar could be long con- 
tinued, unless the amount of labour available to the 
Planters could be increased, and its cost materially 
reduced. This was the unanimous opinion of all 
persons interested in the production of Colonial sugar, 
nor was there any reason for questioning its correct- 
ness. Hence the planters and merchants connected 
with the West Indies and Mauritius were urgent in 
their demands for the adoption of measures to increase 
the supply of labour by immigration. It was our 
earnest desire to meet these demands as far as pos- 
sible, though it appeared to us a mistake to depend too 
exclusively on immigration. Accordingly we did all in 
our power to encourage the introduction of labourers 
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from India, Africa, and Madeira, (the only quarters 
from which there appeared any prospect of obtaining 
them,) insisting upon nothing but the observance of 
those precautions which a due regard to humanity 
imperatively required. 

It would lengthen this Letter far too much, were 
I to attempt to state in full the various measures 
which were taken in order to promote immigration ; 
but as there has been much misconception with regard 
to the restrictions said to have been put on African 
immigration, I think it right to observe, that I am 
aware of no such restriction having been imposed, 
with the single exception of its having been required 
that free immigrants only should be taken. Some 
persons (I am happy to say they were very few) 
earnestly contended that the purchase of slaves in 
Africa, for the purpose of emancipating them in the 
British Colonies, should be sanctioned. It was urged 
that to do this would be to rescue the unhappy crea- 
tures so bought from a most miserable condition, and 
to place them in one highly favourable to them. So 
far as regards the individuals first purchased, this 
would undoubtedly have been true ; but the farther 
effect of the measure would have been to create a new 
demand for slaves on the coast of Africa, and, by 
doing so, to have given a fresh impulse to the internal 
Slave-trade throughout that continent, and to the 
wars and cruelties by which that odious traffic is 
maintained. It was therefore the bounden duty of 
the Government to take care that no means of pro- 
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curing immigrants for the West Indies from Africa 
should be adopted, which involved the purchase of 
slaves for that purpose, directly or indirectly. No 
restrictions were imposed for any other object, and 
none which, I believe, can be shown to have been 
unnecessary for this. 

Unfortunately, no great success attended the endea- 
vours to obtain free immigrants from this quarter. 
The African is in general attached to his own country; 
and though the Governors of the British Settlements 
on the coast were instructed to make known to the 
population the much higher wages and the advan- 
tages they might obtain, by going to the West Indian 
Colonies, and though a steamer was sent to what is 
called the Kroo Coast, whence the Guiana Planters 
were of opinion that a large number of voluntary im- 
migrants might by that means be obtained, these 
endeavours proved almost unavailing, and hardly any 
accession of labourers for the Colonies has been ob- 
tained from Africa, except those found on board the 
slavers captured by our cruizers. Having mentioned 
the slaves thus liberated, it is proper to add that 
formerly a large proportion of these poor people used 
to remain at Sierra Leone ; but by our orders means 
were taken to induce them, when first liberated, to 
go to the West Indies, and with so much success, 
that by far the greater part of those found on board 
ships captured in the last four or five years have 
consented to do so. Within the same period also 
improvements have been made in the arrangements 
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of the depot where liberated Africans are received at 
St. Helena, and in those for their conveyance to the 
West Indies, which have put a stop to the excessive 
mortality that formerly prevailed among these un- 
happy people, both in that island and in the ships 
in which they were conveyed. Since the improved 
arrangements were adopted, the expense of conveying 
liberated Africans to the West Indies has been re- 
duced, and, instead of being subject to much sickness 
and a high rate of mortality, their health has generally 
been excellent, and the deaths singularly few. The 
expense of conveying these people to the Colonies, 
which up to 1848 had been a charge on the Colonial 
revenue, has, by an arrangement made in that year, 
been since provided for by Parliament. It appears by 
the annual report of the Emigration Commissioners* 
for the present year, that no fewer than 13,500 Ne- 
groes, liberated from slavers, have been sent, at the 
cost of the British Treasury, to the West Indian Colo- 
nies, where they have proved of great service to the 
Planters, while the reports of the condition of these 
immigrants are in the highest degree satisfactory. I 
have only to add, on the subject of African immigra- 
tion, that, a few months ago, a proposal for making 
another attempt to obtain emigrants from the Kroo 
Coast was sanctioned, and though its result is not yet 
known, I am not altogether without hopes that it may 
succeed. 

As the supply of labour that could be obtained 

* See Appendix to this Report, No. xix., p. 99. 
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from Africa was so scanty, we did what we could to 
make up the deficiency from other quarters. For 
this purpose we continued, and, I trust, considerably 
improved, the arrangements which had previously 
been adopted for procuring immigrants from India for 
those Colonies which thought it expedient to incur 
this expense. We also endeavoured to open a new 
source of supply in China. Two or three years ago 
Dr. Gutzlaff (by whose death the public service has 
since sustained a great loss) came home from China 
on leave of absence, and I availed myself of the op* 
portunity of inquiring from him what prospect there 
was of obtaining emigrants from China, whence I felt 
persuaded that they might be got, and with advan- 
tage, in spite of the failure of such an attempt which 
had been made a few years ago in Mauritius. He 
expressed his opinion that a very large number of 
labourers of a superior description, and accustomed 
to the cultivation of sugar, might be procured from 
China, and pointed out the means by which this 
might be done. This information I communicated to 
the Governors of Trinidad and Guiana ; and I like- 
wise placed Dr. Gutzlaff in personal communication 
with some of the principal West Indian proprietors in 
this country. Additional information was afterwards 
obtained to the same effect from Dr. Bowring (our 
Consul at Canton), which was also communicated to 
the Governors ; and Mr. White (an exceedingly intel- 
ligent gentleman of Guiana, who had been sent from 
that Colony to Calcutta, for the purpose of inquiring 

f 2 
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whether the arrangements for procuring emigrants 
from India, for Guiana and Trinidad, might not be 
improved,) was directed to proceed to China, and 
ascertain on the spot what steps should be taken for 
obtaining labourers from that country. Mr. White 
furnished a very able report upon the subject, and 
obtained offers from some highly respectable mercan- 
tile houses to undertake the conveyance of Chinese 
emigrants to the West Indies; and when we left 
Office, the arrangements were so far matured that, 
unless they have been subsequently altered, I antici- 
pate that in the course of the present year the first 
despatch of labourers from this quarter to Guiana 
and Trinidad will take place. 

The mere introduction of immigrants into the Sugar 
Colonies would however have been of comparatively 
little use, without the adoption of some means to en- 
sure their performing the labour expected from them 
in return for the expense so incurred. The facility 
for obtaining a subsistence by a very small amount 
of labour, which rendered the emancipated Negroes 
averse to steady industry, was not without its effect 
on the immigrants also ; and it was absolutely neces- 
sary to bring to bear upon them some stronger sti- 
mulus to exertion, if the Colonies were to derive from 
their large expenditure in the introduction of la- 
bourers the benefit that was desired. No effective 
regulations had been adopted for this purpose, when I 
was called upon to consider the subject. The Planters 
universally insisted that the only arrangement which 
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could be satisfactory to them would be to legalize 
contracts for labour for not less than three years, 
and to induce the immigrants as much as possible 
to bind themselves by agreements of this duration. 

I found, when I received the seals of the Colonial 
Department, that these long engagements had been 
disapproved by preceding Secretaries of State. Soon 
after the Abolition of Slavery, the power of entering 
into such contracts had been greatly restricted by 
Orders in Council, applying to Colonies where the 
Crown possessed legislative authority, and by in- 
structions limiting the discretion of the Governors in 
assenting to laws which might be passed in those pos- 
sessing representative Assemblies. Subsequently these 
restrictions had been withdrawn or modified, and it had 
been signified to the West Indian Committee in this 
country, that Her Majesty's Government were prepared 
to sanction Colonial laws for legalizing and enforcing 
contracts for labour for three years, subject to certain 
limitations and provisions against abuse. But though 
previous Secretaries of State had decided that the 
sanction of the Crown was no longer to be withheld 
from laws of this sort, no encouragement had been 
given to the Planters to rely upon long contracts, as 
the means of obtaining steady labour from immigrants 
introduced into the Colonies. In a letter addressed 
to the Chairman of the West Indian Association by 
the Under Secretary of State, on the 28th of March, 
1846, the following opinion was expressed by my im- 
mediate predecessor in office : — " But though will- 
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ing, in deference to these reasons, to assent to the 
proposal" (for extending the power of entering into 
contracts for labour), " Mr. Gladstone directs me to 
observe that he must be distinctly understood as 
expressing no opinion that the experiment of entering 
into contracts for service for three years will even- 
tually fulfil the expectations of those by whom the 
measure may be adopted. On the contrary, Mr. Glad- 
stone fears that the disappointment of these hopes is 
far more probable : he believes that the result of at- 
tempts to bind free men to continue in any particu- 
lar service after they have become dissatisfied with it, 
is very generally fatal either to the interests of their 
masters, or to their own freedom, — to the interest of 
the employer, unless severe and formidable coercion 
be used to overcome the labourer's reluctance to 
work — to the labourer's freedom, if those methods 
be taken*." 

This opinion appeared to me to be just ; and I there- 
fore believed it to be necessary that, as long contracts 
for service were unlikely to answer, other means should 
be adopted, on which more reliance could be placed, for 
the purpose of ensuring the performance, by labourers 
introduced at the cost of the Colonies, of the labour 
expected from them, in return for the expense so in- 
curred. The nature of the measures to which I looked 
for effecting this object, and my general views on this 
important subject, will be best explained by an extract 

* See House of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 691 of 1846, Part 
II. p. 4. 
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from a despatch which I addressed to the Governor of 
Mauritius on the 29th of September, 1846, and of 
which copies were sent in a circular to the Governors 
of the West Indian Colonies. In this despatch, after 
pointing out in detail the objections to an ordinance 
for regulating the rights and duties of Masters and 
Servants, which had been passed in Mauritius, and of 
which I had been compelled to advise the disallow- 
ance on account of the undue harshness of some of 
its provisions, I proceeded to make the following ob- 
servations : — 

" But while I have on these grounds been under 
the necessity of advising Her Majesty to refuse her 
sanction to the ordinance you have transmitted, I am 
far from being insensible to the force of the reasons 
which have led the members of the Mauritius Legis- 
lature to conclude that some change in the existing 
system with respect to the introduction and employ- 
ment of Coolie labourers is urgently required ; on the 
contrary, I entirely concur in that opinion, and my 
disapprobation of the Ordinance is founded, not on my 
differing with the Legislative Council as to the neces- 
sity of adopting more effectual regulations for securing 
the continuous labour of immigrants brought to the 
Colony at the public expense, but upon a conviction 
that the means proposed for attaining that object are 
not well adapted to the end which they have in view, 
whilst at the same time they are open to very serious 
objections. 

" The original error to which all the objectionablo 
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provisions of the Ordinance are to be traced, is that it 
proceeds upon the principle of endeavouring by law to 
enforce upon the immigrants the due performance of 
the obligations to labour which they have contracted 
by accepting a free passage to the Colony, instead of 
seeking to place them in a situation in which they 
might be acted upon by the same motives by which 
men are impelled to labour in countries in which in- 
dustry flourishes. This I conceive to be a great mis- 
take ; all experience tends to prove that no legal regu- 
lations, however severe, if they stop short of the ex- 
treme compulsion which is the characteristic of slavery, 
can succeed in enforcing really efficient labour (even 
though it may be in fulfilment of a voluntary obliga- 
tion) from men who have no interest in being indus- 
trious. On the other hand, where the motives of self- 
interest are properly brought to bear upon their con- 
duct, there are few, if any, among the various races 
of mankind who may not be stimulated to industry. 
Hence I am of opinion that, instead of encouraging 
the Indian labourers to enter, before they arrive at the 
Mauritius, into contracts to labour for several years 
for particular employers, and then endeavouring by 
stringent regulations to enforce the performance of 
these contracts, under circumstances in which it is the 
interest of the immigrants to break them; the true 
policy would be to adopt regulations, of which the 
effect should be, to make it the decided and obvious 
interest of the immigrants to work steadily and in- 
dustriously for the same employers for a considerable 
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time. Nor does it appear to me impossible to devise 
regulations which would have this effect, while at the 
same time they would provide, in a manner much less 
objectionable than heretofore, for a large part at least 
of the expense of immigration*." 

The despatch then proceeded to explain the heads 
of an ordinance, which were transmitted with it, for 
the consideration of the Council of Mauritius, and of 
which the principal provisions were, that immigrants 
introduced into the Colony at the public expense 
should be registered, and should be required either 
to enter into written engagements to work for a 
year for some planter, or, in the event of their not 
doing so, to pay in advance a monthly tax of five 
shillings ; the written engagements to be subject to 
a stamp-duty of forty shillings for an original en- 
gagement, and twenty shillings for the renewal of an 
engagement at the end of the year with the same 
master. Registered immigrants were not to be al- 
lowed to leave the Colony without passports, until 
they had completed five years' industrial residence — 
which was defined to be residence during which they 
had either been under a written engagement to work 
for some master, or had been paying the monthly 
tax. At the end of five years' industrial residence, the 
immigrants were to be entitled to a free passage back 
to India; but those who chose to return at their 
own expense at an earlier period, were to pay, before 

* House of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 325 of 1847, p. 144. 
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receiving a passport, one pound for every year wanting 
to make up the stipulated term of residence. 

By a law of this kind it was anticipated that the im- 
migrants would be placed under an effective obligation 
to work, while, at the same time, they would have the 
same interest in being industrious as any other free 
labourers, and they would be made to repay to the 
Colony the expense incurred in bringing them from 
India. As this expense was incurred for the sake of 
procuring labour for the planters, and the immigrants 
voluntarily accepted a passage to the Colony for that 
purpose, it was considered only just that those who 
declined to enter into any engagement to work, should 
be required to pay in advance the monthly tax I have 
mentioned, which would merely amount to a repayment 
by instalments of the expense incurred on their account 
under a bargain which they had not fulfilled. The 
necessity of finding money to meet this demand would, 
it was anticipated, compel them to undertake some 
kind of labour to earn it, instead of living in idleness 
and vagrancy ; and this was considered even a more 
important object than that of securing the Colony 
against a pecuniary loss. 

The stamp-duty on engagements would also be 
virtually paid by the immigrants, since their labour 
would come into competition with that of the resident 
population, or of immigrants who had completed their 
five years' residence ; and the planter would of course 
only consent to pay to the immigrants such wages as, 
with the stamp-duty, would make their labour not more 
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expensive than that of men not coming under the pro- 
visions of this law. By reducing the stamp-duty on 
the renewal of an engagement to half that chargeable 
on an original engagement, a great encouragement was 
given to the continuance of immigrants in the same 
service ; since a planter who would only have to pay 
twenty shillings stamp-duty on a renewed engagement, 
would obviously be able to offer better wages to the 
labourer, than another person who could not engage 
him without being subject to a charge of forty shil- 
lings. Though the continuance of immigrants in the 
same service was thus encouraged, their right to seek 
a new master, if they thought fit to do so, secured to 
them the power of availing themselves of the competi- 
tion for their labour to obtain its full value, and thus 
maintained unimpaired that stimulus to industry which 
exists in a healthy state of the relations between 
labourers and their employers. 

An ordinance founded on these principles was 
passed in Mauritius, and has worked exceedingly well, 
as I shall have occasion to show in giving an account 
of the transactions of that Colony. Somewhat similar 
laws were also passed at a later period, (some of them 
very lately,) in most of the Sugar Colonies. 

Immigration however was not the only, perhaps not 
the principal source, from which an increased supply 
of labour was considered to be obtainable. It was 
still more important, in my opinion, to endeavour 
to augment the amount of available labour, by 
stimulating the actual population of these Colonies 
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to greater industry. I have already explained the 
error which was committed at the time of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in 1833, in not adopting some means 
of imposing upon the emancipated slaves the necessity 
of greater exertion. A plan of emancipation, founded 
upon a consideration of this necessity, had, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1833, been submitted on behalf 
of the Government to the West Indian Committee by 
Lord Ripon (then Lord Goderich), who at that time 
held the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The assent of the West Indian Committee was refused 
to this plan, (partly perhaps because Lord Ripon 
was not authorized to accompany the proposal with 
the offer of large pecuniary compensation afterwards 
granted to the holders of slaves) ; and the seals of 
the Colonial Department having been transferred to 
Lord Derby (then Mr. Stanley), this scheme was en- 
tirely abandoned, and a different one was afterwards 
carried. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the rejected 
plan* was, that it proposed to stimulate the Negroes 
to industry by the imposition of a tax on their provi- 

* This plan, and the correspondence relating to it, will be found 
in the Appendix to the Fourth Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Sugar and Coffee Planting, of 1848, p. 158. It had 
previously been printed in 1833, by the Committee of the West 
Indian Association, and had been extracted from their Proceedings 
and added as an Appendix to a corrected report, which I published 
in that year, of my speech in the House of Commons against the 
measure proposed by the Government for establishing a system of 
apprenticeship on the abolition of slavery. I may be permitted here 
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sion-grounds, while very stringent regulations for en- 
forcing the payment of the tax, and for the prevention 
of vagrancy, were to have been established. The 
design of these proposals was to substitute, for the 

to quote a few sentences from the remarks by which I introduced 
the rejected plan in the above Appendix, in order to show that the 
difficulties which have arisen from the mode of abolishing slavery 
which was adopted in 1833, are (though less in degree) in kind pre- 
cisely those which I then anticipated. After expressing my opinion 
that slavery ought to be abolished, even if it were certain that the 
production of sugar in our Colonies would in consequence be alto- 
gether stopped, I proceeded to make the following remarks : — " If 
however sugar cultivation can be kept up consistently with the great 
principle of allowing every man (subject only to the control of the 
law and of the magistrate) to have the free disposal of his own time 
and labour, it is, I think, most desirable that it should be so ; and 
this, not less for the sake of the slaves themselves, than for that of 
the planters and of the manufacturers and merchants in this country, 
who are interested in the commerce of our Colonies. The negroes 
certainly would be infinitely better off than at present if emancipa- 
tion were to take place without any accompanying measures for im- 
posing upon them the necessity of regular work : in that case it may 
safely be concluded that they would almost universally become oc- 
cupiers of land, from which, with very little exertion, they could de- 
rive a greater abundance than they now have of the necessaries of 
life, and of the few comforts to which they are accustomed, so that 
they might, and in all probability would, pass the greater part of 
their lives in idleness. This I cannot consider to be what would be 
most advantageous for them : to be under the necessity of exerting 
themselves is, I believe, a blessing to men, of whatever country and 
in whatever situation of life ; while the unavoidable consequence of 
the general refusal of the negroes to work for wages would be the 
annihilation of the commerce of the Colonies, and the ruin of all 
those who directly or indirectly depend upon it, — a result which in 
the end would be most injurious to the negroes, since it would pre- 
vent the residence among them of Europeans or of any other persons 
raised above the necessity of labouring for their subsistence, and 
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direct coercion of the whip by which the Negroes 
had hitherto been impelled to labour, the indirect 
constraint by which the working-classes in countries 
where slavery does not exist are driven to exertion, 
namely the impossibility of otherwise obtaining such a 
maintenance as their habits render necessary to them. 
In 1846, when I assumed the direction of the Colo- 
nial Department, experience had only too clearly de- 
monstrated the urgent want of some such stimulus to 
industry as would have been brought to bear upon the 
Negroes by the measures proposed in 1833 ; but unfor- 
tunately the time had passed away in which this want 
could be easily supplied. It was impossible to expect 
that, after eight years of almost unrestricted license, the 
Negroes would easily be induced to submit to such 
heavy demands upon them, and to such stringent re- 
gulations, as would have been accepted with joy and 
gratitude on their first emerging from slavery, and as 
a substitute for its oppression. But though the faci- 
lities for the reorganization of society (for nothing less 
was required) which existed in 1833 could no longer 
be commanded, and measures which would then have 

thus enabled to diffuse around them the knowledge and the refine- 
ments of civilized life. The proposal which has been submitted to 
Parliament is, in my opinion, objectionable, not because it would 
make it necessary for the negroes to perform a reasonable amount of 
labour, but because it would impose this necessity by direct com- 
pulsion, instead of by the indirect compulsion (if I may be allowed 
the expression) which would arise from placing them in circum- 
stances in which industry would be their only refuge from want." — 
Appendix, p. 52 : Speech on Colonial Slavery, published by Ridg- 
way, 1833. 
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met with no resistance could only be attempted with 
great caution in 1846, it nevertheless appeared to me 
that it was still expedient to act, as far as was practi- 
cable, on the principles of the rejected plan of 1833, 
which I conceive to be generally applicable in seeking 
to promote the improvement of a population low in 
the scale of civilization, and whose wants are few and 
easily supplied. 

In all communities of which this is the social condi- 
tion, (and therefore in several other British Colonies, 
besides those where slavery was abolished in 1833,) 
I believe that the means of advancing civilization ; 
at the command of a Government, are of two kinds, 
the first being measures having for their immediate 
object the maintenance of order and security, and 
the prevention of vagrancy by an efficient police, 
the construction and improvement of roads, and 
the establishment of hospitals, places of worship, and 
schools, to provide education for the rising genera- 
tion, religious instruction for all, and relief for the sick 
and destitute ; the second, but hardly less important 
object, being to stimulate the industry of the people 
by having recourse, at least to some extent, to direct 
taxation bearing upon them, as the means of raising 
the revenue required for the public service, and more 
particularly for those important objects which I have 
just mentioned — the police, roads, schools, places of 
worship, and hospitals. 

The necessity of adopting more efficient means for 
the maintenance of order and the prevention of 
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vagrancy in the Sugar Colonies, has long been in- 
sisted upon by all connected with them ; nor do I be- 
lieve that the advantage of establishing good roads, 
schools, places of worship, and public hospitals, has 
been disputed, though I fear that the great import- 
ance of institutions for the education of the young, 
and for the relief of the sick and destitute, has not 
been sufficiently recognized. But the difficulty of pro- 
viding funds to meet the expense has hitherto stood 
in the way of making adequate provision for these 
objects ; and it has not been understood that not only 
might this difficulty have been surmounted, but a 
very powerful stimulus at the same time have been 
given to the industry of the population, by adopting 
the mode of taxation to which I have adverted. 

This is a point of such extreme importance, that 
I must explain somewhat more fully my views re- 
specting it, which I cannot do better, than by ex- 
tracting a portion of a despatch which, on the 24th 
of October, 1848, I addressed to Lord Torrington, 
on the financial measures that had been adopted in 
Ceylon. In that despatch, after pointing out that 
from the earliest times the practice had existed in that 
Island, and in India, of requiring from the people 
direct contributions to the wants of the Government, 
principally in the form of gratuitous service, or of a 
deduction from the produce of agricultural labour, I 
proceeded to make the following remarks*: — 

* See Papers relating to the affairs of Ceylon, presented to Par- 
liament by Command, February, 1849, p. 344. 
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" The methods adopted of imposing this burden on 
the population may have been objectionable, and it is 
iny own opinion that, both in India and under the na- 
tive Governments in Ceylon, they were generally either 
extremely objectionable in themselves or were much 
abused; but the practice of requiring direct contri- 
butions from the mass of the people appears to me to 
have arisen from a necessity, inherent in the character, 
circumstances, and habits of the people, which must 
continue equally to be felt by their present rulers. 
But, further, it appears to me to be a mistake, to re- 
gard the imposition of direct taxation to a moderate 
amount, upon a population in such circumstances, as 
really injurious to them. I am persuaded that it 
may, on the contrary, be conducive to their true wel- 
fare. The view of this subject, which I conceive to 
be erroneous, has probably been adopted from apply- 
ing to a very different state of society, a judgement 
founded upon that to which we are accustomed in 
Europe. In all European countries, the necessity of 
supplying their daily wants is, to the labouring classes, 
a sufficient motive to exertion ; indeed, the difficulty 
which they experience in obtaining the means of com- 
fortable subsistence is so great, that it has generally 
been considered (as it always ought to be) the great 
object of the Governments of these countries, in their 
financial arrangements, to avoid aggravating this diffi- 
culty by the imposition of taxes calculated to enhance 
the cost of subsistence. But the case is very different 
in tropical climates, where the population is very scanty 
VOL. i. o 
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in proportion to the extent of territory; where the 
soil, as I have already observed, readily yields a sub- 
sistence in return for very little labour; and where 
clothing, fuel, and lodging, such as are there required, 
are obtained very easily. In such circumstances there 
can be but little motive to exertion, to men satisfied 
with an abundant supply of their mere physical wants ; 
and accordingly experience proves that it is the dispo- 
sition of the races of men by which these countries 
are generally inhabited, to sink into an easy and list- 
less mode of life, quite incompatible with the attain- 
ment of any high degree of civilization. But if it be 
admitted, as I think it must, that the real welfare of 
mankind consists, not alone in the enjoying an abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, but in their being also 
placed in a situation favourable to their moral im- 
provement and to their advance in civilization, it fol- 
lows that, in such countries as I have adverted to, it 
may be for the true interest of the working classes 
that the contributions demanded from them towards 
the wants of the State should somewhat increase the 
amount of exertion required for procuring a subsis- 
tence. 

" The greater progress which civilization has made 
in temperate as compared to tropical climates, has 
always, and I believe justly, been attributed to the 
power with which necessity, which is proverbially the 
mother of invention and the mainspring of human 
exertion, has operated in the former as compared to 
the latter; hence the obvious policy of giving addi- 
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tional force to this stimulus in those cases in which it 
is found to be deficient. 

"Nor is it to be lost sight of, that while direct 
taxation is, in such circumstances, calculated to pro- 
mote the progress of society, indirect taxation has the 
very opposite effect. To create and to foster a taste 
for the habits of civilized life in a rude population, 
it is requisite that they should have before them the 
example of civilized men, and that the gratification of 
the wants of civilized life should be rendered as easy 
to them as possible; but with this view imported 
articles should be rendered cheap, and those branches 
of trade and industry which require the direction of 
civilized and educated men, such as the production of 
sugar and coffee, should be encouraged. Hence the 
peculiar importance of avoiding the imposition of any 
taxes which can interfere with trade, and the expe- 
diency of adopting the very opposite policy to that 
which would be proper in Europe, by endeavouring, 
in the imposition of taxes, to make them press, so far 
as prudence will admit, rather upon those who are 
content with a mere subsistence, than upon the pos- 
sessors of property and the purchasers of luxuries. 
I cannot forbear remarking that what is now taking 
place in the West Indian Colonies, and the difficulties 
which are there experienced from the deficiency of 
adequate motives for industry, afford a striking illus- 
tration of the justice of the views I have thus ex- 
plained to you." 

It will be observed that this reasoning is not less 

o 2 
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applicable to the West Indies than to Ceylon; indeed 
the principle of taxation recommended in the above 
extract is far more calculated to be of service in the 
former, because in almost all the Colonies in that part 
of the world there exists a great deficiency of labour 
available for hire (which is not the case in Ceylon, 
owing to its vicinity to India), while the practice has 
been general of providing for the public expenditure 
by taxes which have a direct tendency to increase 
that deficiency. Hitherto the principal source of 
revenue in the West Indies has been the imposition 
of heavy duties on imports, including articles of or- 
dinary food; and it is obvious that this system of 
taxation must tend both to increase artificially the 
strength of the motives which lead the Negroes to 
prefer working in their own provision-grounds, to 
labouring for hire in the cane-fields, as the means 
of procuring a subsistence, and also to discourage the 
formation of tastes which would afford a new stimulus 
to industry. 

Unfortunately the opinion of the Planters as a class 
has been generally no less unfavourable than that of 
the labouring population might have been expected to 
be, to a thorough reform of the system of taxation in 
the Sugar Colonies upon these principles. Without 
the decided support of the former it was impossible 
to attempt to carry such a reform into effect ; compa- 
ratively little has consequently been accomplished in 
this direction (especially in the Colonies having repre- 
sentative Assemblies), although the utmost pains were 
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taken to press the subject upon the attention of the 
various legislative bodies through the Governors*, and 
though the ablest of these officers entirely concurred 
in the views I have stated, and did all that lay in their 
power to promote their practical adoption. Hence 
the financial improvements that have been effected 
have consisted chiefly of reductions of taxation, not 
of the substitution of better sources of revenue for 
objectionable taxes. In some Colonies the reductions 
of taxation have been large, as will appear when I 
come to notice what has been done in different Co- 
lonies. 

In the absence of a thorough financial reform, 
founded on the principles I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, sufficient pecuniary means were not available for 
carrying into full effect the other class of reforms to 
which I have adverted, especially as in many cases 
the existing taxes were so objectionable in their cha- 
racter, that their reduction was imperatively required. 
But the efforts of the Government were steadily and 

* See particularly the following despatches : — To Lord Harris, 
October 24, 1848, p. 22 (House of Commons Sessional Paper of 

1846, No. 160). To Lord Harris, April 16, 1848 (House of Lords 
Paper No. 250, of 1848, p. 775). To Goyernor Barkly, June 1, 
1849 (House of Commons Paper of 1849, No. 594, p. 188). To the 
same, September 30, 1849. To Sir Charles Grey, December 22, 

1847. To the same, February 15, 1851. The last of these de- 
spatches is a recapitulation of the substance of many previous com- 
munications to the Governors of the Sugar Colonies, and contains a 
full explanation of my views on this subject ; I shall have occasion 
again to refer to it, and I have inserted it at length in the Appendix. 
See Appendix (C) to this volume. 
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constantly directed towards providing the means, by 
the strictest economy, of giving increased efficiency to 
the branches of the Administration in which this was 
most necessary, and towards ensuring such a use of 
the powers which belonged to it, as might be best 
calculated to correct the errors committed since the 
abolition of slavery. Of these errors the follow- 
ing description is given by Lord Harris, in his able 
despatch of the 19th of June, 1848; the most im- 
portant statements in it are not less applicable to 
most of the other Sugar Colonies than to Trinidad, 
of which he is immediately speaking. He says, " The 
affairs of the Colony have now arrived at that state, 
that it is absolutely necessary that their position should 
be thoroughly investigated, and then placed on such 
a footing as that at all events the lavish expenditure 
and hap-hazard legislation which have been going on 
for the last ten years should not occur again*." In a 
subsequent part of the despatch he proceeds to ob- 
serve : — " One of the many errors which have been 
committed since the granting of emancipation, is the 
little attention paid to any legislation having for its 
end the formation of a society on true, sound, and 
lasting principles. That such an object could be 
attained at once, was and is not to be expected; 
but undoubtedly, had proper measures been adopted, 
much greater progress might have been made. As 
the question at present stands, a race has been freed, 
but a society has not been formed. Liberty has been 

* House of Commons Sessional Paper of 1848, No. 749, p. 320. 
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given to a heterogeneous mass of individuals, who 
can only comprehend license. A participation in the 
rights, and privileges, and duties of civilized society 
has been granted to them ; they are only capable of 
enjoying its vices. To alter such a state of things, 
vigorous and prompt measures are required, in order 
that the authority of the law should be felt ; greater 
weight must be given to the Executive ; to humanize 
the people, a general and extensive system of educa- 
tion must be adopted ; to assist in civilization, every 
encouragement should be given to the establishment 
and to the easy circumstances of a superior class, espe- 
cially of Europeans, amongst the population. All this 
requires expense. But what means are ready at hand 
to effect this ? The energy of the lower Authorities 
has been shaken, by the partiality which has been in- 
variably shown until lately in the transgression of 
the law, if by a coloured or a black man*." 

I have quoted this extract from Lord Harris's de- 
spatch, because it contains, in a few words, what I con- 
sider to be a singularly accurate exposition of the errors 
of policy which had been committed in the former Slave 
Colonies, and because it was the main purpose of the 
greater part of the voluminous correspondence, which it 
was my duty to conduct with the Governors of these 
Colonies, to impress upon them, and, through them, 
on the leading members of the communities com- 
mitted to their charge, the necessity of correcting the 
errors here pointed out. Throughout that correspon- 

• Ibid., page 323. 
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dence the objects in view were, to bring the former 
slave population under a much stricter discipline than 
they had hitherto been subject to; to make them 
understand that the abolition of slavery was not in- 
tended to relieve them from the obligation to exertion, 
but to create motives to industry, to promote educa- 
tion, and to provide for the strict enforcement of the 
law, at the same time to relieve the Planters by a ju- 
dicious revision of the system of taxation, and by the 
reduction of all unnecessary expense, carefully avoid- 
ing however all reductions which would either have 
violated the public faith to individuals, or interfered 
with the maintenance of the public establishments on 
that footing of complete efficiency which true economy 
requires. 

Unfortunately the Planters, and others interested in 
the production of Colonial sugar, were so determined 
to look for relief from their difficulties only by a return 
to the former system of monopoly, and were so much 
encouraged in this temper by those who called them- 
selves their friends, that they were induced to adopt 
a course which rendered it impracticable for the Go- 
vernment to carry the policy I have endeavoured to 
describe more than very partially into effect. The course 
to which I refer, as having been adopted by the West 
Indian party, led to such serious results, that I must 
advert to it rather more particularly. 

For about a year or a little more after the passing of 
the Act of 1846, for the alteration of the Sugar-duties, 
there appeared to be a general disposition, on the part of 
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those who had opposed the measure, tacitly to acquiesce 
in its continuance ; and during the Session of 1847 the 
subject was almost, if not quite, unnoticed in Parlia- 
ment. But the commercial disasters, in the latter part 
of that year, entirely altered the feelings of all con- 
nected with the Sugar Colonies, and created a panic 
among them, which prompted them to endeavour, by 
every means in their power, to prevail upon Parliament 
to retrace the steps which it had previously taken. 
Accordingly the distress of these Colonies became, 
during the Session of 1848, one of the principal sub- 
jects of Parliamentary debate. A Committee of in- 
quiry into the causes of this distress was moved for 
in the House of Commons by the late Lord George 
Bentinck, with the avowed object of again excluding 
foreign sugar from our market ; and when the evidence 
thus obtained came under the consideration of the 
House, a strong effort was made to prevail upon it to 
substitute a return to this policy for the measures 
which were brought forward by the Government. 

You must doubtless well remember, that while we 
freely acknowledged and deplored the severe distress 
which at that time pressed upon the sugar-growing 
Colonies, we judged it to be far less attributable to 
the alteration in the Sugar-duties by the Act of 1846, 
and to the disturbance of existing relations, which is 
usually the first result of the abandonment of a vicious 
commercial system, than to the more general causes, 
under which all branches of the trade and industry, 
not only of this Country, but of Europe, were then 
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suffering ; and we were persuaded that a return to 
the former policy, of excluding foreign sugar from 
our markets, would aggravate, instead of mitigating, 
the evils so loudly complained of. 

We therefore resolved not to depart from the 
policy which had been adopted in 1846, but to 
endeavour to relieve the immediate pressure upon the 
Colonial interests, partly by a modification of the ar- 
rangement with regard to the duties on sugar, which 
had been made in that year, partly by enabling the 
Colonies, by the credit of this Country, to obtain loans 
on favourable terms, for immigration and other objects 
calculated to promote their improvement. The alte- 
ration we proposed, as to the Sugar-duties, involved 
some postponement of the period at which foreign and 
British sugar were to be admitted on equal terms, 
together with a very important reduction of the duties 
generally, which, by increasing the consumption of 
sugar, we believed would contribute, more than any 
other measure that could be adopted, to the real relief 
of the Planters. 

Resolutions, on which to found a Bill for carry- 
ing this alteration into effect, were submitted to the 
House of Commons, and it was at the same time 
recommended that the Treasury should be enabled 
to guarantee loans to the amount of £500,000, 
which the Colonies might raise, in addition to the ad- 
vances previously sanctioned, of £50,000 to Tobago, 
on account of the hurricane by which it had been 
devastated, and of £200,000 to Guiana and Trinidad, 
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to provide for expenses already incurred on account of 
immigration. These proposals were met by a reso- 
lution, moved as an amendment by the present Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial Department, which 
affirmed the insufficiency of the remedial measures 
suggested by the Government. This amendment, after 
a prolonged debate, was rejected by a majority of 
only 15, the numbers on the division having been 245 
in its favour, and 260 against it. 

Such a division, and the tone of the discussion 
by which it was preceded, could not fail greatly to 
encourage the hopes of those who contended for the 
restoration of the former monopoly of the British 
Planter ; and it was believed that the accomplishment 
of this earnestly desired object would be greatly pro- 
moted by thwarting as much as possible the measures, 
and especially the whole Colonial policy, of an Admi- 
nistration pledged to the maintenance of the principles 
of commercial freedom, and to the application of these 
principles to the important article of sugar. The 
difficulties thus thrown in our way prevented our 
accomplishing much that it would have been desirable 
to effect ; and hence, although I trust I shall be able to 
show a great improvement in the condition of some 
of the Sugar Colonies, that improvement has been 
far less general and decided than I believe it would 
have been, if those most interested in their welfare 
had adopted a different course. 

Still the effect of the abandonment of the system 
of monopoly in the article of sugar, with the measures 
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by which it was accompanied, has been the very reverse 
of that destruction of this branch of industry in the 
British dominions, which, during the inquiry of 1848, 
was so confidently predicted, as the inevitable result of 
refusing to restore protection. I need hardly observe 
that, nearly six years having now elapsed since Parlia- 
ment determined that the monopoly formerly enjoyed 
by the British sugar-grower should be withdrawn, and 
nearly four since the law still in force was passed, it is 
clear that there has been time enough for this change of 
system to produce at least the greater part of its effect, 
and that if the production of sugar still continues to 
increase, that increase cannot now be attributed to an 
extension of cultivation effected under the stimulus of 
what is called protection. The question as to whether 
there has been an increase, and whether it is still going 
on, will be best answered by the following statements, 
compiled from the latest accessible information. 

The first Table to which I have to call your atten- 
tion is one showing the average annual importation 
of sugar from the three great divisions of the British 
possessions, namely the West Indies, Mauritius, and 
the East Indies, for the five years preceding July 
1846, and for the five years succeeding, — that is to 
say, for the last five years before, and the first five 
years after, the admission of Slave-grown Sugar to 
our markets. 
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Quantities of Sugar and Molasses entered for Some Consumption 
in each of the Five Years ending July 5, 1846, and July 5, 1851. 

West Indies. 

cwts. 

Average of Five Years ending July 5, 1846 2,702,730 

Average of Five Years ending July 5, 1851 2,821,204 

Increase 118,474 

Ei8T Indies. 

cwts. 

Average of Five Years ending July 5, 1846 1,102,067 

Average of Five Years ending July 5, 1861 1,343,555 

Increase 241,488 

MAUEITIU8. 

cwts. 

Average of Five Years ending July 5, 1846 674,256 

Average of Five Years ending July 5, 1851 950,163 

Increase 275,907 

Total Increase from the British Possessions 635,869 

You will perceive from this Table, that there has 
been a decided increase in the importation of all these 
descriptions of British sugar in the five years during 
which it has been exposed to the competition of the 
foreign grower, as compared to the five years of mo- 
nopoly. 

The next Table is one which has been prepared to 
exhibit, in periods of three years, the effect of the most 
important changes that have taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of our Sugar Colonies, since the abolition 
of slavery was carried into full effect. For this pur- 
pose it compares the amount of sugar imported from 
the Colonies in the first three years after the ces- 
sation of the system of apprenticeship ; in the three 
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years immediately preceding the first slight relaxation 
of the former monopoly, by the Act of 1844; in the 
three years immediately succeeding, and in which the 
further relaxation of the monopoly, in the year 1846, 
can have had but a slight effect ; and finally, in the last 
three years, in which that measure and the subsequent 
one of 1848 must have had time to exercise a great 
part at least of the influence they were calculated to 
have, on the extension or diminution of cultivation. 

Sugar imported into the United Kingdom, — Triennial Averages. 



Whence 
imported. 


1839 to 1841 
inclusive. 


1842 to 1844 
inclusive. 


1845 to 1847 
inclusive. 


1849 to 1851 
inclusive. 


West Indies 
Mauritius 
East Indies 


cwts. 
2,388,362 

620,734 

746,864 


cwts. 
2,487,297 

568,590 

1,044,911 


cwts. 
2,733,714 

918,313 

1,386,169 


cwts. 
2,833,698 

967,126 

1,463,356 


Total from 
British Pos- 
sessions. 


3,755,960 


4,100,798 


5,038,196 


5,264,180 



This Return, you will observe, leads to the same 
conclusion as the preceding one, and shows an in 
crease of production in each successive triennial period. 

The last Return, relating to this subject, which 
it is necessary for me to quote, is one showing the 
amount of sugar imported from each of the British 
Possessions, taking them individually, in the two last 
years*. 

* It will be observed that, in this Return, the quantities of sugar 
imported are given for the years beginning in January, and therefore 
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Sugar imported from each of the undermentioned Colonies in 
the Years 1850 and 1861. 



Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Dominica .... 

Grenada 

Montserrat .... 

Nevis 

St. Christopher's . . 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent .... 

Tobago 

Tortola 

Trinidad 

British Guiana . . . 

Mauritius 

British India and Ceylon 
Jamaica 



1860. 



cwts. 

123,860 

624,668 

61,816 

92,860 

1,607 

16,618 

70,717 

63,903 

139,681 

44,297 

1,406 

366,220 

627,966 

1,003,452 

1,382,906 

575,022 



4,975,778 



1861. 



CWt8. 

200,234 

583,841 

60,239 

121,381 

7,675 

33,309 

122,030 

69,930 

163,420 

46,129 

3,070 

441,772 

595,248 

1,000,297 

1,616,850 

627,824 



5,692,249 



It will be seen, from this Return, that the year end- 
ing Januray 1852 shows an increase, as compared with 
the previous year, in the importation of sugar from all 
the British Colonies except Mauritius, from which alone 
there was an insignificant reduction in the imports 
within the year, notwithstanding the rapid increase 
which is known to be going on in the produce of that 
Island. 



the figures will not correspond with those in the former Beturn, in 
which the years are taken from July to July, — the most convenient 
date when it can be taken, as it is that of the changes in the amount 
of the duty. These Tables have been prepared from the various 
Returns laid before Parliament. Tables showing the importation 
and consumption of Sugar, down to the latest period, are given in the 
Appendix (D) to this Volume. 
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These Returns taken together prove that, whether we 
look to an average of several years, or to single years, 
there is, up to the very latest date, an increase in the 
production of sugar in the British Possessions, instead 
of that immediate and total cessation of cultivation 
which it was asserted must take place, unless the 
former monopoly were restored; and it is thus de- 
monstrated, that the great fiscal and commercial ad- 
vantages which are admitted to have been derived 
from the abrogation of that monopoly, have not been 
purchased by the lamentable consequences that were 
predicted. 

But while the production of sugar in the British 
Colonies has thus continued to increase under the 
influence of competition, its price, as compared to 
foreign sugar, has continued to fall. It appears, from 
a Return* lately laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, .that in 1844 (the last year in which the 
British grower had a complete monopoly) the average 
prices of British West India and of ordinary yellow 
Havannah sugar, exclusive of duty, were respectively 
34*. 9d. and 21*. 3d. per cwt. ; but that, in the half- 
year ending the 1st of January last, the price of British 
West India sugar was only 23*. 8d., that of Havannah 
sugar being 22*. ; that is to say, that in the former 
year, the price of Colonial sugar, to the British con- 
sumer, was maintained at a rate 13*. Ad. per cwt. 
above the price of foreign sugar, by the exclusion of 
the latter from our market, while under the existing 

* Seasonal Paper of 1862, No. 296. 
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law the difference of price between the two descrip- 
tions of sugar has been reduced to 1*. Sd. 

It is impossible to account for these two facts — of a 
great reduction in the price of British, as compared to 
foreign sugar, and of a simultaneous increase in the 
imports from the Colonies — except by supposing that 
the abrogation of the former monopoly has produced 
the effect anticipated by its advocates ; and that the 
reduction in the price of Colonial sugar has been met 
by greater economy in its production, and more espe- 
cially by a reduction of wages, or rather by what 
is still more advantageous to the Planters than a no- 
minal reduction of wages, an increase in the amount 
of labour obtained for the same money that was 
formerly paid. It will appear in the sequel that this 
inference is confirmed by more direct evidence as to 
the reduction which has been effected in the cost of 
producing sugar in the Colonies. It will also appear 
that, instead of any deterioration having in that time 
taken place in the internal condition of the majority 
of these Colonies, there are decided symptoms of im- 
provement. 

July 13, 1862. 
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LETTER III. 

mauritius. 8t. lucia. — trinidad. 

My dear Lord John, 

The account I have given in my last Letter of the 
policy pursued towards the Sugar Colonies generally, 
will enable me, I trust, to review at less length than 
would otherwise have been necessary, the transactions 
of those amongst them to which it is needful to refer. 
To begin with Mauritius. This Colony, in the 
year 1846, was in a condition which, judging from 
the rapid increase in the production of sugar which 
had been going on for some years, and from the 
state of the revenue, might have been regarded as 
exceedingly prosperous ; but, on the other hand, both 
those interested in the cultivation of sugar and the 
Governor concurred in representing this prosperity 
as rather apparent than real, and in pointing out 
the existence of evils and difficulties of a very serious 
character. In an address to the Governor, dated the 
31st of May, 1846, and signed by seven hundred and 
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twenty-five of the principal planters, merchants, and 
others, the preceding four years are described as " a 
period of unexampled distress and anxiety for all those 
concerned in Colonial agriculture*." In their re- 
peated communications, both with the local and home 
Governments, the Planters and their correspondents 
in this country insisted principally on the scarceness 
and dearness of labour, and the consequent necessity 
of introducing a much larger number of labourers. 
They complained also that a large proportion of the 
labourers introduced from India, at a heavy expense 
to the Colony, did not give it in return the advantage 
of the labour for which this expense was incurred; 
many returning to India after comparatively short 
periods of residence, a still larger number being with- 
drawn from the cultivation of sugar by other occu- 
pations or by habits of vagrancy ; while even of those 
who had contracted engagements with the Planters, 
many were very irregular in their attendance, the 
percentage of deserters and absentees being so consi- 
derable as greatly to diminish the amount of labour 
at the disposal of the Planter. The heavy taxation to 
which the Colony was subject was likewise a matter of 
complaint f. 

The Governor's despatches by no means tended 
to throw doubt on the justice of these complaints; 

• See House of Commons Sessional Paper for 1847, No. 826, 
p. 292. See also p. 295. 

t See House of Commons Sessional Papers, No. 691, Part II. of 
1846, and 325 of 1847 passim. See also House of Lords Paper of 
1848, No. 250. 
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on the contrary they clearly proved the scarcity of 
labour, the rise which had taken place in wages, and 
the failure of the existing regulations to secure a 
due return in labour, for the heavy expense incurred 
by the Colony in the introduction of immigrants 
from India. But on the other hand the Governor, 
while admitting these evils, pointed out that the 
growing scarcity and dearness of labour, which had 
been so constant a subject of complaint, was to be 
accounted for by the competition of the Planters for 
labour to enable them to extend their cultivation, and 
that the production of sugar had rapidly increased 
by means of borrowed capital furnished by the great 
agency Houses, and for which very heavy charges were 
made ; and he called attention* to the danger arising 
from this state of things, and the probability of " ex- 
tensive embarrassment" being brought upon those 
engaged in this speculative system, "should a dark 
day arrive in succession to three consecutive seasons 
in which the Colony had been wonderfully favoured 
by Providence." These apprehensions of coming dif- 
ficulties were but too completely realized by the com- 
mercial disasters of 1847, when so many of the great 
Mauritius Houses in this country fell to the ground ; 
and the fact was disclosed, that the whole system upon 
which the cultivation of the Colony had been carried 
on, under the system of protection, was radically 

* See Sir W. Gornm's despatch to Mr. Gladstone of August 24, 
1846, House of Commons Paper of 1847, p. 217 ; also his despatches 
of February 18 and 20, and September 3, of the same year. 
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unsound, and had been pushed in a spirit of impru- 
dent speculation, far beyond what the real capital and 
resources available for its support would warrant. 

Previously to the occurrence of this commercial 
crisis, the principal object calling for the attention of 
the Government was the necessity of placing the sy- 
stem of immigration from India on a better footing ; 
and I have already in my last Letter given an extract 
from a despatch which I addressed to the Governor 
of Mauritius, explaining the principles on which I re- 
commended that an ordinance for this purpose should 
be framed. The suggestions contained in this despatch 
were adopted with some modifications in an ordinance 
passed in 1847, and afterwards amended by two 
ordinances of the following year. By these laws the 
relations between the immigrants and their employers 
were placed on a satisfactory footing, and provision 
was made for meeting a large proportion of the cost 
of Indian immigration, by a tax which, though nomi- 
nally paid by the Planters, really fell, as it ought to 
do, on the immigrants themselves. Regulations for 
checking the abuses which were complained of, as 
prevailing at the depot where the immigrants were 
received to await being hired, were also established 
by Mr. Hugon, who was appointed Protector of Im- 
migrants, — an office for which he was peculiarly qua- 
lified, by his having passed some years in India m 
the service of the East India Company, and his being 
well acquainted with the language of the people. 

These measures have been attended with complete 
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success. In August, 1845, it was complained that 
many of the immigrants* returned to India long be- 
fore the expiration of the five years for which they had 
agreed to come ; and it was estimated that, in addition 
to those thus lost to agriculture, out of about 35,000 
immigrants introduced into the Colony from India 
in the years 1843-44, not less than 8,700 1 had 
been altogether withdrawn from sugar cultivation, by 
becoming vagrants or having taken to other occupa- 
tions, while of those who were under engagement to 
the Planters, eighteen per cent, were to be deducted 
as absentees. During the last two years complaints 
of these evils have greatly diminished, and it appears 
that in every respect the existing system is working 
in a highly satisfactory manner }. I shall have to 
quote in the sequel a recent despatch from the Go- 
vernor of the Colony, giving very gratifying evidence 
to this effect. 

On the subject of immigration, I have to add that 
the heavy expense at which it was conducted had been 
a frequent subject of complaint on the part of the 
Planters. It was their wish that all persons should 

* See Keturn of amount lost to the Colony by premature return 
of immigrants, House of Lords Sessional Paper of 1848, No. 250, 
p. 922. 

t See Eeport of the Committee of Council of Mauritius, House of 
Commons Sessional Paper of 1846, No. 361, part ii. pp. 161-3 and 
225, and Appendix to the Eighth General Eeport of the Emigration 
Commissioners, No. 15. 

X See Appendix to the Eleventh General Eeport of the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, Nos. 32, 33, and 34, and Appendix to the 
Twelfth Eeport, No. 42. 
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be allowed to introduce as many labourers as they 
^pleased, at their own cost, with a right to their ser- 
vices. But the abuses to which such an unrestricted 
introduction of labourers by individuals had led at 
an earlier period, attracted the attention of Parliament, 
and in 1838 the Government of that day was com- 
pelled to put a stop to it ; and although there is no 
obstacle opposed by the law to the free resort to 
Mauritius of as many labourers as may think fit to 
come from India or from other quarters, it has been 
found necessary to require that those who do not 
come of their own accord, but are brought there, 
should be so under the immediate charge of the 
Government. The arrangements for this purpose 
have been gradually improved, and since 1847 a 
remarkable reduction has been effected in the cost of 
introducing immigrants into Mauritius from India. 
In that year it appears, from a return which the 
Emigration Commissioners have been so good as to 
furnish me with, that the cost per head of these im- 
migrants was £6. 13*. 4</., but that for the years 1850 
and 1851 it has averaged only £3. 3*. Id., excluding 
in both cases the expenses incurred in India. At this 
reduced cost, the immigration of labourers from India 
must be nearly, if not quite, self-supporting, since the 
increased productiveness of the general revenue, which 
must arise from securing to the Planters an adequate 
supply of labour, may fairly be set against any excess 
of the expense incurred in providing passages and re- 
turn passages for the immigrants, beyond what is paid 
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by them in the form of a stamp-duty on engagements, 
or of a monthly tax on those not working "under en- 
gagements. This large reduction in the expense of 
immigration, it need hardly be observed, constitutes a 
very important relief to the finances of the Colony* 
It has been accomplished partly by a relaxation of 
the rules of the East India Company as to the class 
of vessels to be used in this service, but far more, as I 
believe, by the removal of the restrictions imposed by 
the former Navigation Laws. 

I have already made a passing allusion to the com- 
mercial difficulties of the year 1847. These disasters, 
in affecting every branch of our national industry and 
trade, fell with peculiar severity upon Mauritius, and I 
have now to give some account of the measures adopted 
by the Government for the relief of the Colony, in that 
season of extreme embarrassment and anxiety. In the 
month of October, 1847, in consequence of the failure 
of a large proportion of the mercantile houses con- 
nected with the Colony, a representation was trans- 
mitted to the Colonial Office by the Mauritius Associ- 
ation of London*, pointing out the absolute necessity 
for some interference on the part of the Government, 
in order to guard against the calamitous consequences 
that might ensue from the sudden interruption of the 
arrangements by which the employment of the large 
immigrant, population, and the importation into the 
Colony of food for their use, had hitherto been pro- 
vided for. It was stated that Mauritius annually drew 

* House of Lords Sessional Paper of 1848, No. 250, p. 1073. 
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from India, for the consumption of the immigrants 
from that country, from 480,000 to 500,000 bags of 
rice, and that there was reason to apprehend, in conse- 
quence of the disasters that had fallen upon Calcutta 
and Mauritius, that the required supplies might not 
be regularly forwarded. The Association therefore 
recommended, as a precautionary measure against the 
risk of famine, that instructions should be sent to the 
Bengal Government by the next Overland Mail, to as- 
certain what shipments of rice had been made to the 
Colony; and in the event of its appearing that there had 
been a deficiency in the usual supply, to cause it to be 
made good by shipments on account of the Colonial 
Government. The Association further recommended, 
that, as the usual resources of the Colonists would 
be cut off by the total disorganization of commercial 
credit in England and India, an advance of £10 a ton 
on sugar shipped to this Country should be made by 
the local Government to the Planters, to enable them 
to continue the cultivation of their estates, and thus 
prevent the large number of labourers who had been 
introduced into the Colony from being thrown out of 
employment. Lastly, the Association recommended 
that this advance should be made in notes for one 
dollar each, payable in twelve months, to afford time 
for the Colonial agent to send out specie for their dis- 
charge. 

This letter was dated the 15th of October, 1847; and 
though we were well aware of the great danger of any 
interference on the. part of the Government with the 
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ordinary operations of commerce, and that much more 
harm than good is usually done by such interference, 
for the relief of difficulties of the kind now appre- 
hended, still this case appeared to be so urgent and so 
peculiar, as to justify some departure from ordinary 
rules. The large number of labourers, who might, as 
it was feared, be left altogether destitute, had been 
brought to Mauritius on the responsibility and at the 
cost of the Colonial Government ; while the danger was 
increased by the remoteness of the Island from all the 
great marts of commerce, and the apparent impos- 
sibility of its supplying, without extraneous assistance, 
the want of capital which must have been occasioned 
by the failure of Houses which had been stated (as it 
was believed correctly) to have had in their hands not 
less than half the trade of the Colony. 

After as much deliberation as the shortness of the 
time permitted, it was therefore determined that the 
greater part of the measures recommended by the Mau- 
ritius Association should be adopted, and despatches 
were addressed* to the Governor on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, acquainting him that instructions had been sent 
to the Government of 'India to forward supplies of 
rice to the Colony, if this should prove to be neces- 
sary, and authorizing him to make advances to the 
merchants and planters of Mauritius, on the security 
of sugar to be shipped for this Country, to an amount 
not exceeding £150,000. This money was to be ad- 
vanced at the rate of £9 a ton on the sugar shipped. 

* See Paper quoted above, pp. 1070-1078. 
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The recommendation that the advances should be 
made in dollar notes payable in twelve months was 
not adopted, it being considered that this would in 
fact be equivalent to the establishment of an incon- 
vertible paper currency, against the depreciation of 
which no effectual security could be provided, — a 
measure the injurious consequences of which must in 
the end far outweigh the advantage of any temporary 
relief it might afford. 

But in declining to adopt this proposal, it was con- 
sidered that some benefit might be derived from the 
issue of a paper currency, under regulations which 
should effectually secure its constant convertibility 
into specie ; the object being to give to the Colony the 
advantage of a medium of exchange which, though 
more economical than one consisting exclusively of the 
precious metals, should be equally free from all danger 
of depreciation. The effect of this, it was antici- 
pated, would be to set free a portion of the capital of 
the Colony, which was locked up in the specie used 
in its pecuniary transactions. This tfas regarded as 
an object of great importance, at a moment when so 
large an amount of the capital embarked in the pro- 
duction of sugar was either lost or withdrawn, in 
consequence of the recent commercial failures. The 
Governor was accordingly instructed to take the ne- 
cessary steps for the issue of a paper currency of this 
description. 

These despatches were transmitted to the Governor 
on the 25th of October, and their substance was com- 
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municated to the gentlemen of the Mauritius Asso- 
ciation, by whom the subject had been brought under 
the consideration of the Government. They acknow- 
ledged with much gratitude the relief thus afforded*, 
but at the same time they strongly urged the necessity 
of adopting further measures for effecting a permanent 
improvement in the condition of the Island. What 
they chiefly insisted upon was, that a larger supply 
of labour should be afforded, and on easier terms ; 
that intercourse with Madagascar should be renewed; 
that the taxation of the Colony should be greatly 
diminished, and especially that the export duty on 
sugar should be repealed ; that, with a view to this 
object, the expenditure should be largely reduced and 
the system of Government entirely remodelled and 
simplified ; and lastly, that greater advantage should 
be given to Colonial sugar, in its competition with 
foreign sugar in the home market. In reply to this 
communication, they were assured that it was the 

* See the letter from the Association dated October 28, 1847, p. 
1079 of the Paper quoted above. This letter contains the following 
passage : — " We now approach your Lordship, to offer our most sin- 
cere and very grateful acknowledgments for these timely measures 
of relief to the Colony in the hour of her extreme need. Whatever 
may be the result, we must say that your Lordship has responded to 
our call in the kindest manner, and with a readiness and prompti- 
tude of action that has never been exceeded ; and we beg, in the 
name of the Colony, to tender to your Lordship our warmest thanks. 
These kind acts go far to impress the Association with the idea that 
the interests of the Colony are still considered of value and dear to 
the Mother-country, and in the estimation of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment." 
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earnest wish of the Government to afford to the Mau- 
ritius merchants the utmost practicable relief, by 
the reduction of taxation, and by facilitating their 
obtaining a supply of labour upon the easiest terms 
to the Colony; but that it was impossible to give 
the peremptory instructions to the Governor which 
were asked for the immediate removal of particular 
taxes, and that no expectations could be held out 
that a return to the policy of excluding foreign sugar 
from the British market would be recommended to 
Parliament. 

I have already fully explained our views, and the 
course we adopted, on some of the chief points ad- 
verted to in the above correspondence ; it remains that 
I should state that an effort was made, but for the time 
in vain, to re-establish the former intercourse between 
Mauritius and Madagascar, and that I should give 
some account of what was done to meet the wishes 
of the Mauritius merchants, by improving and simpli- 
fying the system of the Colonial Government, and by 
reducing the public expenditure and taxation. This 
account must necessarily be a very general one, since 
to enter into any details would lead me into much 
greater length than is admissible. 

The most important improvements which have 
been effected in the government of Mauritius have 
been the commencement of a system of municipal 
organization, and a reform in the judicial establish- 
ments and in the administration of justice. Until 
very recently there existed no municipal organization 
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whatever in Mauritius, and much business was thrown 
on the various public departments, from which it was 
highly desirable to relieve them. By an ordinance 
which came into operation on the 1st of January, 
1850, a Corporation was constituted for the town of 
Port Louis, which was reported by the Governor, in 
his despatch of the 16th of May, 1851, to be work- 
ing in a satisfactory manner*. This measure was 
intended to be preparatory to the general establish- 
ment of a system of Municipal organization for the 
rural districts, as well as for the towns of the Island ; 
and I trust that this object may not be lost sight of, 
as its accomplishment would not only provide for the 
management of many affairs of a local character, in a 
much more satisfactory manner than at present, but 
would also be the best preparation for the future con- 
cession to the inhabitants of a larger share of power 
in the government of the Island. In the meantime, 
while, for the reasons I have mentioned in the 
first of these Letters, the state of society in Mau- 
ritius does not seem to be adapted to the esta- 
blishment of popular government, two additional un- 
official members have been appointed to the Council 
of Government from among the principal inhabitants 
of the Colony ; the various departments of the Go- 
vernment have also been revised, and considerable 
progress has been made in simplifying the arrange- 
ments for the transaction of public business, and in 
providing for the reduction of the expense of the 

* Blue Book Eeports presented to Parliament in 1851, p. 272. 
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several establishments to as great an extent as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of their efficiency, and 
with justice to the existing holders of office. 

With regard to the judicial establishment and the 
administration of justice, it is only necessary for me 
to observe, that ordinances have been passed by which 
very important changes have been carried into effect, 
with the view of assimilating the forms of procedure 
to those of this Country, and getting rid of some 
cumbrous and objectionable parts of the old French 
system. It is confidently anticipated, that by these 
changes the administration of justice will be rendered 
far more prompt and efficient than formerly, with a 
material reduction of expense both to the Colonial 
Treasury and to individuals. 

A very considerable reduction of taxation has been 
effected, the taxes abolished or reduced being those 
which pressed most directly on the industry and 
trade of the Colony. Of these taxes, the one which 
has always been the subject of the loudest and most 
just complaint is that on the export of sugar, which 
has been reduced from 1*. per cwt., its amount in 
1846, first to 9d. 9 then to 6d. 9 and ultimately to 
\\d. y the Planters being thus relieved from a charge 
of £37,500 a-year. Other taxes, amounting to no less 
than £50,734 a-year, have also been reduced, all of 
them being imposts the removal of which is calcu- 
lated to afford relief and encouragement to the trade 
and industry of the Island. This is peculiarly the 
case with regard to the taxes which formerly rendered 
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the transfer of property in Mauritius exceedingly ex- 
pensive, and also to some of the Customs-duties and 
dues upon shipping, which have been abolished. The 
reduction of the last, coming in aid of the repeal of 
the restrictions imposed by the former Navigation 
Law, seems likely to render Port Louis a most im- 
portant harbour of resort for the ships of all nations, 
which cannot fail to be attended with much advan- 
tage to the Island. The above reduction, amounting 
in all to nearly £88,000*, has been effected in taxes 

* The following is a more detailed statement of the taxes reduced : 

Taxes reduced in Mauritius from 1846 to 1852, omitting those 
suspended only and afterwards re-imposed. 

Eeduced in 1847 :— - 

Transcription duty .... £2400 per annum 

Market dues 1600 

£4000 

Eeduced in 1848 :-— 

Taxes on horses and carts (deducting 

£470, the produce of a new tax on 

horses, from £5740, the gross 

amount of the tax reduced.) . , £5270 
Export duty on sugar, reduced from 

Is. to9rf 15,000 

Other export duties .... 100 
Duties on advertisements, passports, 

and stamps 1470 

Fort charges 1865 

Coals, bricks, etc 130 

Provisions (Parliamentary duties) 400 

Tonnage dues and duties on coasters, 

boats, etc 9100 

^Registration and other fees 6000 

£39,335 

Seduced in 1849 :— 

Fishing and trading licenses £6108 
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which in 1846 produced a total revenue of £328,340, 
without the imposition of any new taxes except the 
stamp-duty on engagements and monthly tax on 
immigrants, and a small increase of the duties on 
tobacco and spirits or cordials, these last amounting 
together to about £14,000 a-year. The latter are a 
tax upon luxuries, which have always been considered 
one of the fairest subjects for taxation ; the former, as I 
have already explained, cannot properly be considered 
a tax at all, but ought rather to be regarded as an 
arrangement for recovering from immigrant labourers, 
brought into the Colony, a part of the expense in- 
curred by their introduction ; and, instead of checking 
trade and industry, it tends directly to promote them. 



Seduced in 1851 :— 

Differential import duties . 

Export duty on sugar, from 9d. to 6rf. 

Reductions proposed in 1862 : — 

Export duty on sugar, from 6d. to 

Export quay duties 
Harbour dues . 
Registration dues 
Portal charges . 



£3321 
15,000 



£18,321 



£7500 
5500 
1000 
5000 
1000 



£20,000 

Making a total of taxes reduced since 1846 of £87,764 per annum, 
including taxes for the repeal of which ordinances have lately been 
passed. 

The above statement has J>een made out from a Paper as to the 
fintLTipml arrangements of the Colony for the present year, which 
was laid by the Governor before the Council, and was republished 
from a Colonial newspaper in the ' Economist* of the 15th of May, 
and from an account which was prepared for me some time ago in 
the Colonial Office, from similar Papers of former years. 
VOL. I. I 
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The whole therefore of the great relief which has been 
given to the commercial interests of Mauritius, has 
been obtained without any drawback by the imposi- 
tion of new burdens. This relief has also been 
granted without any detriment to the finances of the 
Colony. It appears, from accounts laid by the Go- 
vernor before the Council, and recently received in 
this Country, that the revenue for 1851, which had 
been estimated at £292,762, actually amounted to 
£321,390, and the expenditure to £259,728, leaving 
a surplus of £61,662, the surplus at the end of the 
year 1850 having been £42,000. 

Such were the chief measures of the Government 
in the Mauritius during the five years and a half of 
your Administration. The highest credit is due to 
Sir G. Anderson and Mr. Higginson for the energy 
and judgement with which they successively managed 
the affairs of the Island, and performed the difficult 
task entrusted to them of working out the policy 
we had determined to adopt. The results of that 
policy will be best shown by a despatch from the 
Governor, which I had the satisfaction of laying on 
the table of the House of Lords on the eve of our 
retirement from office. This despatch I think it 
right to quote at length ; and before doing so, I have 
only to observe that, in order duly to estimate the 
improvement which has taken place in the condition 
of the Colony, it should be remembered, that the dis- 
tress which only four years ago prevailed there, had 
produced its ordinary effect of political discontent, 
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which was greatly aggravated by the persevering ef- 
forts made in this Country to represent the members 
of your Administration as enemies of the Colonies, 
on account of our commercial policy. The corres- 
pondence laid before Parliament affords ample evi- 
dence of the discontented and irritated feelings which 
prevailed in the Colony during the years 1847 and 
1848, — feelings which are in striking contrast with 
those described as now existing amongst the inha- 
bitants in the following despatch : — 

" Copy of a Despatch from the Governor of Mauritius to Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with a Report on the State of the Rural Districts. 

"Mauritius, 14th October, 1861. 
u My Lord, 

" I beg leave to transmit herewith copies of an address 
presented to me by the inhabitants of Flacq on my recent 
visit to that district, and of my reply thereto*. 

" I have now completed a tour of the rural districts, 
during which the favourable impressions that I had been 
led to form, and to express to your Lordship, of the condi- 
tion, the progress, and the promise of this valuable, and, at 
the present period, most interesting dependency of the 
Crown, have been amply confirmed. 

" I found abroad a spirit of self-reliance, a conviction of 
the adequacy of our growing resources, and a resolution to 
combat with vigour the difficulties still unsubdued, that to 
my view present umnistakeable earnests of ultimate success. 
I saw, in some quarters, luxuriant canes covering lands re- 
deemed within a few years from the forest or the rock, now 
amply remunerating the labour and capital bestowed upon 

* See Appendix (E) to this Volume. 

I 2 
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them. I saw in others substantial edifices rising tip, new 
and powerful steam-engines at work, and improved processed 
of manufacture, rewarding the enterprise of their introducers, 
and everywhere symptoms of activity, energy, and industry. 
I saw the Indian immigrant in the field, working steadily 
and with good-will, and when at rest cheerful and contented 
in his camp. As it is by him and through him that the 
Mauritian Planter must rise or fall, to the character of the 
relations subsisting between them the utmost importance 
ought, I conceive, to be attached. So far as I could judge — 
and I took pains to ascertain correctly — these relations are 
highly satisfactory. Complaints on either side grow more 
rare, as the language, the character, and the habits of 
the Indian become better understood; and from what I 
heard and witnessed, I believe that he and his employer 
are mutually pleased and satisfied. There appeared no 
general scarcity of labour, although in some less favoured 
localities it was represented that additional hands were re- 
quired. Wages continue moderate, and our now open port 
generally keeps down the price of rice and other grain to a 
reasonable average. The market however is not supplied 
with sufficient regularity, but it may be expected that free 
competition will soon cure this defect. 

"I may perhaps be over-sanguine, but I witnessed so 
many significant symptoms of progress and improvement 
throughout the island, that I cannot resist the conviction 
that the foundation is now being laid of wealth and pro- 
sperity, more stable and enduring than ever could have been 
attained under the former speculative and artificial system 
of labour and of prices, which for a time largely enhanced 
profits, and ultimately left the Colony on the verge of 
bankruptcy and ruin. I will not dwell upon the painful 
sacrifices, the misery and suffering, that followed ; very few 
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escaped unharmed, and many were engulfed in the wreck. 
I will rather turn to the gladsome prospect that has opened 
upon us, elevating the hopes of the employers of free 
labour, and cheering them on to the momentous struggle 
in which they are engaged, and of which this little Island . 
seems the predestined battle-field. The issue may for a 
season vacillate, but the ground already won, and the re- 
sources available, fully developed and judiciously applied, 
form no light guarantees of ultimate victory. The discom- 
fiture will prove a mighty engine, an incalculable impetus, 
to the extinction of slavery, and to the suppression of that 
accursed traffic. 

" I will not pretend to estimate the maximum produc- 
tion of sugar of which this fertile soil is capable ; that it 
at present falls far short of that limit is unquestionable. 
By more skilful and economical husbandry, and the larger 
application of chemistry and improved mechanism to the 
manipulation of the cane, in both of which directions pro- 
gress is being made, there is no doubt that the amount of 
production can be considerably increased ; but for clearing 
forest lands, and reclaiming large tracts now lying sterile 
and unproductive, a large accession of capital and labour is 
required ; and that will assuredly follow the establishment 
of confidence in the capabilities and resources of the 
Colony, which the present aspect of both agricultural and 
commercial affairs is, in my judgement, well calculated to 
promote. 

" Whilst I am enabled to report thus favourably of our 
material prospects, I believe I am warranted in stating that 
progress has also been made in ameliorating the moral and 
social condition of the people, but much more, I apprehend, 
remains to be accomplished. The great lever, education, 
has much to contend against, from the heterogeneous ele- 
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ments by which it is here surrounded. Amongst a com- 
munity composed of men differing in race, in manners, in 
language, and in religion, by none of whom perhaps are the 
advantages and value of knowledge sufficiently appreciated, 
the march of education must necessarily be slow, and its 
harvest of protracted maturity. 

" I have recently referred to the Education Committee 
the highly important question of devising some provision 
for imparting elementary instruction to the Indian sec- 
tion of the population; but its solution is beset with such 
formidable difficulties that I at present entertain but feint 
hopes of seeing the object accomplished. 

" The almost total absence of the emancipated race from, 
plantation labour is a striking feature in our social economy, 
They are now to be sought for in the principal towns and 
their neighbourhood, or in retired spots, where they have 
located themselves in straggling hamlets, deriving an easy 
subsistence from the produce of the ground which they 
cultivate, and from the rearing of poultry and other stock, 
which they carry to the market of Port Louis, sometimes 
from very distant quarters of the island. They also traffic 
in firewood and charcoal: and huckstering and peddling 
are favourite pursuits. I visited some of these Settlements: 
they wear an appearance of comfort and independence: 
their inmates are generally orderly and well-conducted; 
but they prefer ease to work; and, unstimulated to labour 
beyond what their limited necessities demand, they abandon 
all field-work for hire, which, unfortunately, they consider 
to be a degraded occupation, and which, in their own minds, 
they cannot disconnect from the old system of compulsory 
labour. This feeling is imbibed by their children, whom 
they bring up to follow callings similar to their own, or 
some trade or handicraft; so that until the immigrants 
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become denizens of the soil, to which every possible encou- 
ragement is given, planters may be said to be entirely de- 
pendent on foreign labour for the cultivation of their 
estates. There is usually a church or chapel within reach 
of these Settlements, at which the attendance is, I under- 
stand, pretty regular; but I fear that the opportunities for 
secular instruction are exceedingly limited. Intermarriages 
between Indians and Creoles are very rare, but more fre- 
quent now than formerly. The great disparity between the 
sexes amongst the former is an evil which I have frequently 
noticed, and which is, I hope, in course of being mitigated. 
The liberality shown by the local Government, and the 
readiness with which they sanction the additional expendi- 
ture involved in the attempts made to remedy this defect, 
are, I think, highly creditable to their foresight and philan- 
thropy. 

" I rejoice in believing that all classes of the commu- 
nity over whom I have been called to preside are animated 
by a spirit of loyalty and order ; but the sentiments of 
respectful attachment and genuine regard entertained to- 
wards the Sovereign's Representative in the rural districts 
were as conspicuous as they were highly gratifying to 
witness. I was cordially welcomed everywhere ; and the 
knowledge, both of men and things, directly acquired by 
personal intercourse and observation, cannot, I think, fail 
to be useful and profitable. My visits were gratefully and 
warmly appreciated by the inhabitants, who looked upon 
them as the revival of an ancient and popular custom, 
when relations between governors and governed stood upon 
a more intimate and less reserved footing. They feel grati- 
fied at the occasional presence of the chief of the Colony, 
from which they also anticipate advantage to their districts, 
in the opportunity of having their local wants and wishes 
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brought more immediately under his notice. They were 
freely invited to make these known, and the reasonableness 
and justice of their demands generally enabled me to take 
measures for acceding to them without delay and without 
difficulty. I found no crying grievances to redress, no 
festering wounds to heal, no grave complaints to inquire 
into ; peace, harmony, and contentment appeared to pre- 
vail. To preserve and improve these blessings will be my 
unremitting study ; and, possessing the confidence of the 
people and the continued support of your Lordship, I trust 
that my efforts will not prove unavailing. 

" Some may pronounce the picture that I have attempted 
to draw too flattering; but I assure your Lordship that no 
exaggeration is intended. My only desire has been to de- 
scribe faithfully what came under my own observation, and 
to make known to your Lordship the conclusions which 
I have ventured to deduce, in reference to the condition, 
both present and prospective, of the districts which I have 
recently visited. 

" I have, etc., 

" J. M. Higginbon." 

There are two other Sugar-growing Colonies in which 
the form of government is the same with that which 
exists in Mauritius, namely St. Lucia and Trinidad. 
In both a similar course of policy has been pursued 
to that which I have already described as having 
been adopted in Mauritius; it is therefore unneces- 
sary that I should advert to more than a few particu- 
lars in the correspondence to which their affairs have 
given rise. 

With regard to St. Lucia it will be seen, on reference 
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to the series of very able Reports upon its condition 
which were made by the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Darling* (now Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope), that on his appointment at the end of 
the year 1847 he found the Colony in a state which 
was very far from satisfactory. The upper classes 
were divided by feuds and jealousies, which for some 
years had convulsed society, while the labouring po- 
pulation were not making the progress in civilization 
which might have been expected since the abolition 
of slavery. The means of promoting education were 
exceedingly defective ; considerably less than half the 
population were in the habit of attending any place of 
worship ; and, though serious crimes were rare, petty 
thefts and other minor offences were lamentably com- 
mon. Agriculture was in a very rude state, with little 
improvement apparently going on, and there existed 
neither municipal institutions of any kind, nor agri- 
cultural or other societies, calculated to promote the 
interchange of ideas and the intellectual improvement 
of the Colonists. The administration of justice was 
costly, and in many respects defective. 

It is of course impossible that a really satisfactory 
state of society can be substituted for one so much 
the reverse except by very slow degrees; and in so 
short a time as has elapsed since the close of 1847, all 

• See Blue Book Reports, presented in 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851 ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Darling's Despatch to Colonel Beid, of the 
21st of March, 1848. (House of Lords' Sessional Paper of 1848, No. 
250, p. 348.) 
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that can be expected is that a beginning of improve- 
ment should have been made, and that means should 
have been created for carrying it progressively for- 
ward. This has, I think, certainly been accomplished. 
Party spirit does not run so high as formerly, owing 
mainly to the judicious and conciliatory conduct of 
the late Lieutenant-Governor, and in no slight degree 
also, as I believe, to the course which was taken with 
reference to the unfortunate differences between a for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor and the then Chief Justice. 
These differences, after greatly agitating the Colony, 
led to charges being brought against the Judge, which, 
instead of being decided by any more summary pro- 
cess, were referred for inquiry and adjudication to a 
Committee of the Privy Council, by whom counsel 
were heard both in support of the charges and in 
reply to them. The Committee of the Privy Council 
ultimately recommended the removal of the Judge who 
had been accused, expressing at the same time some 
disapprobation of the course taken by the predecessor 
of Lieutenant-Governor Darling; and this decision, 
having been pronounced by a perfectly impartial 
tribunal, and after an inquiry of a judicial character, 
was not contested, as it certainly would have been, 
had it proceeded from any less weighty authority; 
and it practically put an end to a business of a very 
troublesome nature*. 

I mention this circumstance, because it is an ex- 

* These Papers were laid at the time upon the table of the House 
of Commons. 
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ample of those personal quarrels between the officers 
of Colonial Governments, which it is so much the 
tendency of these small societies to create, and which 
add so materially to the labour and difficulty of 
administering the affairs of the Colonies. It illus- 
trates also the advantage of the arrangement to 
which I shall advert in a future Letter, by which the 
Secretary of State was enabled to obtain the assist- 
ance, on certain occasions, of a Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

The office of Chief Justice, having thus been ren- 
dered vacant, was not filled up by the appointment 
of any resident Judge ; but an arrangement was made, 
with the assent of the Legislature of Barbadoes, for 
appointing Sir Bouchier Clarke, the very able Chief 
Justice of that Colony, to the same office in St. 
Lucia, to which latter Colony he now pays periodical 
visits, for the purpose of presiding in the Court when 
cases of importance are brought before it, minor 
cases being disposed of by the resident Puisne Judge. 
The expense of the judicial establishment has thus 
been materially reduced, without depriving St. Lucia 
of the advantage of having her Courts of Justice 
presided over by a lawyer of the highest distinction, 
both for professional knowledge and for the general 
uprightness and excellence of his character. The 
economy of this arrangement is the least of its re- 
commendations ; its great advantage is that of placing 
the important office of Chief Justice in the hands of 
a person not usually resident in the Island, and thus 
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removed frpm the influence of those local animosities 
which so constantly arise in such small communities, 
and oppose a great obstacle to the satisfactory admi- 
nistration of justice, by a judge who is himself a 
member of the society which is thus divided. The 
arrangements for the administration of justice have 
further been improved by the establishment of Trial 
by Jury in criminal cases, by some important amend- 
ments in the laws relating to masters and servants, 
and by affording increased facilities for the recovery 
of debts, by less expensive processes than formerly. 

Trial by Jury was established upon a system which 
has been for many years in successful operation in 
Van Diemen's Land, and which I have omitted no 
opportunity of recommending for adoption elsewhere. 
The objections to requiring unanimity in a Jury 
are palpable and notorious ; but, on the other hand, 
the rule of deciding by a majority is open to the 
objection, that the majority may overrule adverse 
opinions hastily and impatiently, and resort to the 
ready expedient of resolving every question by putting 
it at once to the vote. The plan which seems best 
adapted to obviate on the one hand the undue im- 
patience of a majority, and, on the other, the undue 
pertinacity of a minority, is that of verdicts by 
majorities lessening as the periods of deliberation 
lengthen. Thus, if the Jury consist of twelve (which 
however is a larger number than I would recommend) 
unanimity is required for the first two hours, unani- 
mity less by one for the second two hours, less by 
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two for the third, less by three for the fourth, less by 
four for the fifth ; and if there should then, at the 
end of ten hours of deliberation, be a dissentient mi- 
nority of more than four out of twelve, a new Jury is 
to be impanelled. 

Amongst other improvements of a more general 
nature which have been effected, the Lieutenant- 
Governor points out* that " the basis of an extended 
provision for the education of the people, and for 
disseminating useful agricultural knowledge, has been 
laid/' Public works of much utility have been suc- 
cessfully completed ; reductions in the civil establish- 
ment have been made, without impairing its efficiency ; 
the objectionable export-duties formerly levied have 
been repealed, and the customs-duties generally low- 
ered without reducing the revenue, which is amply 
sufficient to meet the expenditure ; the beginning of 
municipal institutions has been made, by the creation 
of a Town Council in Castries ; the charge of pauperism 
has been greatly reduced, by a careful revision of the 
claims for relief; and, lastly, about 1100 Negroes 
liberated from captured slavers have been introduced 
into the Colony, and most gratifying reports have 
been received of their condition and prospects. 

Though the measures I have enumerated may not 
present any immediate and striking results, they have, 
I believe, laid the foundation for a solid improvement 
in the condition of this Colony, one of the most highly 
gifted by nature in the British dominions. In the 

• Blue Book Beporto for 1849. 
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meantime it is satisfactory to find that in St. Lucia, 
where, by the careful investigation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, we have more complete means than else- 
where of judging of the actual results of the compe- 
tition to which the British sugar-grower is now ex- 
posed, there is very strong evidence to show that the 
effects of our altered commercial policy have not been 
injurious to the Planters. Lieutenant-Governor Dar- 
ling, with great pains, collected information which 
throws much light on the practical working of the 
recent change, and which will be found in his Reports 
upon the Colony presented to Parliament in the years 
1850 and 1851. In the former of these Reports he 
states that "the fall in wages from an average of 
Is. 4d. a day in 1846 to lid. in 1849 was the direct 
result of the reduced prices occasioned by the Sugar 
Duties Act of 1846." He then shows, by a compari- 
son of the rates of wages in St. Lucia with the average 
prices of Colonial sugar in this Country, as given in 
the Gazette, " that while in 1846 the rate of wages was 
to the Gazette price of 1 cwt. of sugar as 1 is to 26, 
in 1849 the rate of wages stood in proportion to the 
Gazette price of 1 cwt. of sugar as 1 does to 28 ; or, 
putting the case thus, if Is 4td. was the daily wages in 
1846, when £1 14s. 5rf., or 413 pence, was the Ga- 
zette price of 1 cwt. of sugar, then when in 1849 lid. 
became the rate of wages, £1 3*. 8<£, or 284 pence, 
would be the equivalent price of a cwt. of sugar; but 
I find the average price of Muscovado sugar for 1849 
to be about £1 5*. 6d. per cwt., being 1*. lOd. a cwt. 
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in favour of the produce of the year 1849." He pro- 
ceeds to observe that the cost of labour does not form 
the whole cost of producing sugar, but constitutes 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of such cost ; and 
that freight having been reduced from four to three 
shillings per cwt. and the prices of some articles of 
estates' supplies being also lower, " upon the whole 
it may be concluded that the position of the pro- 
ducer of sugar, so far as it is affected by the propor- 
tion which exists between the cost of production and 
the price of produce, is in 1849 at least 2*. 6d. better 
than it was in 1846*." 

Lieutenant-Governor Darling, in making this state- 
ment, frankly acknowledged that the Planters in St. 
Lucia then took a very different view of the subject 
from himself; but, reverting to the question in his 
Report dated the 8th of May 1851, he points out 
" that the sales of estates which have taken place since 
the commencement of the present year amply prove, 
both by the prices realized and the number of contend- 
ing purchasers, that the opinion I have ventured to 
advance, that profitable returns from the cultivation 
of the cane may be reasonably expected, are now 
acquiesced in by many of the planting body." 

* The publication of this statement led to its accuracy being 
questioned by one of the principal planters in the Island, a member 
of the Legislative Council ; but the Lieutenant-Governor met the 
doubt thus raised by further details, which fully supported, as it ap- 
pears to me, the correctness of his original statement, or at least of 
that part of it which I have quoted. See this correspondence in the 
second part of the Blue Book Beports for 1850. 
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I have already, in speaking of the Sugar Colonies 
generally, quoted the opinion expressed by Lord 
Harris of the condition in which he found the fertile 
and beautiful island of Trinidad in 1846. The exist- 
ence of such a state of things as he described, more 
than eight years after the complete abolition of 
slavery, affords decisive evidence how little the com- 
mercial monopoly which the Planters had enjoyed had 
contributed to promote their real interest, or, I may 
add, that of any other class of society. It was also 
a state of things which rendered the Colony little 
capable of bearing up against the difficulties of the 
commercial crisis of 1847. Accordingly these dif- 
ficulties were felt nowhere with greater severity than 
in Trinidad; and during the last months of 1847 
and the whole of 1848 nothing could exceed the 
gloom by which its prospects were overhung. In 
addition to other failures, the stoppage of the West 
India Bank, which Lord Harris reported in his de- 
spatch of the 4th of December, 1847, contributed 
greatly to increase the embarrassment which was ex- 
perienced ; and the falling off of the revenue, from the 
interruption of trade, threatened to add the insolvency 
of the Colonial Treasury to that of a large proportion 
of those engaged in the commerce and agriculture of 
the Island. 

On the 22nd of May, 1848, the Governor re- 
ported the Colonial Treasury to be absolutely empty ; 
and in this and other despatches, while he said that 
the existing salaries were not higher than they ought 
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to be, and that for the efficient conduct of the public 
service the civil establishment required to be increased 
instead of being diminished, he felt it impossible to 
suggest any mode of meeting the deficiency which the 
Council anticipated in the revenue of the year, without, 
amongst other measures, having recourse to a large 
deduction from the salaries of all the public servants. 
He proposed* that a deduction, varying from thirty 
per cent, on the highest salaries, to one per cent, on 
salaries of £100 a-year, should be made in paying the 
public servants. 

This proposal evinced great disinterestedness on 
the part of Lord Harris, as the largest percentage 
of deduction would have applied, under the rule he 
suggested, only to his own salary : but it did not 
seem to be a course that ought to be adopted. The 
instructions that were transmitted to him, therefore, 
were to the effect, that a deficiency of revenue to 
meet the indispensable demands of the public ser- 
vice might make a reduction of the salaries of public 
officers unavoidable, but that, as the salaries of public 
servants had been determined and accepted on the 
assumption that the rate of income assigned to them 
is assured, the salaries of offices which were not va- 
cant could not with justice be reduced in anticipa- 
tion of an apprehended deficiency, but only for the 
purpose of meeting one that had actually occurred, 
and in that case the percentage of deduction must 

• House of Commons Sessional Paper of 1849, No. 280, p. 4. 
VOL. I. K 
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be an equal one from all salaries whatever, or, at all 
events, from all salaries exceeding £150 a-year. 

He was also informed that, to meet the immediate 
difficulty, which had arisen mainly from the circum- 
stance that the Commissioners who had been autho- 
rized to raise a loan for the expenses incurred on immi- 
gration had failed in doing so, owing to the great pres- 
sure in the money-market, Her Majesty's Government 
proposed to obtain the sanction of Parliament (which 
was granted) for making the required advance from 
the British Treasury, and that the Colony was in fu- 
ture to be relieved (as I have already mentioned) from 
the expense of the introduction of liberated Africans. 
Instructions were also given with respect to some re- 
ductions of establishment which appeared to be prac- 
ticable, a large discretion being given to the Governor 
to adopt such other measures as he might consider to 
be most expedient for adjusting the balance between 
the receipts and the expenditure of the Colony. 

Lord Harris acted with great firmness and judge- 
ment on these instructions. He revised the esta- 
blishments, and postponed all expenses not of the 
most pressing nature, but did not make the contem- 
plated deduction from the salaries of the public ser- 
vants, or postpone the operation of an ordinance 
which, (availing himself of the power granted to the 
Colonial Legislature by the Act of Parliament of 
1846,) he had passed in 1847, for the purpose of 
repealing the Parliamentary differential duties, and at 
the same time considerably reducing the general rate 
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of duties on imports. When the ordinance in ques- 
tion was passed, it was arranged that it should take 
effect from the commencement of 1849; and notwith- 
standing the great financial difficulties which were 
experienced in 1848, this arrangement was not de- 
parted from, in the confidence, (which events have 
proved to be well grounded,) that, notwithstanding 
the severity of the crisis which the Colony was un- 
dergoing, its resources were sufficient to bring it 
through its difficulties, and that the revival of its 
trade and industry would be promoted by relieving 
its commerce from the burdens to which it was sub- 
ject ; so that, notwithstanding the apparent sacrifice 
of revenue it involved, the proposed alteration of 
the tariff was a measure to which, for financial not 
less than for other reasons, it was expedient to ad- 
here. 

The anticipated improvement began to show itself, 
both in the financial and industrial prospects of 
the Colony, even earlier than might have been ex- 
pected. On the 1st of February, 1849*, Lord Harris, 
in giving an account of the condition of the Island 
for the previous year, had to describe a large falling 
off in the exports, imports, and revenue of the Colony 
for 1848. The exports, though not greatly diminished 
in quantity, were less in value in 1848 than they 
had been in 1847 by upwards of £211,000 ; the 
diminution in the imports exceeded £120,000, and 
in the revenue £20,000 ; but at the same time the 

• Blue Book Reports, presented to Parliament in 1849. 

K 2 
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Governor reported that, notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances, and his having been obliged to ex- 
pend £10,000 on buildings, he had been able to 
reduce the expenditure within the gross revenue* (viz. 
£79,425), and that he hoped to have it in his power 
to carry on the Government still more economically 
in the year then beginning. He added that wages 
had been reduced by one-fourth, and in some places 
by a third, but that a want of hands was felt more 
severely than ever. 

In this reduction of wages (which, I have already 
remarked, we always calculated upon as the certain 
result of the reduction in the price of sugar conse- 
quent upon the admission of foreign sugar into the 
British market), and in the diminution of the other 
expenses of the Planters by the economy introduced 
into the Government, and the lowering of the duties 
upon imports, there were, in the midst of existing 
difficulties, the certain seeds of speedy improvement. 
The want of hands which was complained of was 
met, partly by a small amount of immigration, and 
especially by the introduction of a certain number of 
liberated Africans, and partly (as I should infer from 
various circumstances, though I have no direct evi- 
dence of the fact) by increased exertion after a time 
on the part of the previous population. Thus the 
produce of the Island was increased, and at the same 
time it was raised at less cost than before ; and on the 

* It appears that in the gross revenue Lord Harris includes the 
amount received by loan, which must have been about £20,000. 
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20th of February, 1850*, Lord Harris was enabled 
to report that for the year 1849 the exports showed 
in quantity a very good return, having amounted to 
49,000,000 lbs.f, being 9,000,000 lbs. above the ave- 
rage of the nine preceding years, and inferior only to 
the export of one of those years, viz. 1847, in which 
there had been an extraordinary crop. 

The revival of this great branch of Colonial industry 
naturally led to an improvement in other respects. 
The revenue for 1849 showed an increase upon that 
for the previous year of £25,100, and gave an excess 
above the expenditure of £14,865 ; the imports also 
increased by no less a sum than £170,000, nearly 
coming up to the average of the nine preceding years, 
— the value of the imports in 1849 having been 
£481,562, the average of the nine previous years 
being £500,000. This is a remarkable change for 
the better, to have taken place in a single year in 
the state of affairs in the Colony, and affords, as it 
appears to me, a decisive proof of the soundness of 
the policy which had been pursued with regard to it 
— a conclusion which is confirmed by the continu- 
ance and progressive increase of improvement up to 
the present time. 

From the two Annual Reports J succeeding those 
which I have already quoted, it appears that the sugar 

* Blue Book Beports, presented in 1850, Part II. p. 210. 
f It may be inferred, though it is not expressly mentioned that 
this statement includes cocoa and coffee as well as sugar. 
t Dated February 10, 1861, and May 18, 1852. 
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\crop of 1850 was not a good one, but the exports 
of sugar and cocoa were larger both in quantity and 
value in 1851 than in the previous year, the crop 
of cocoa being considerably the largest ever raised in 
the Island. The revenue has continued steadily to 
advance, showing in each year a large surplus over 
the expenditure; so that the Governor has been 
enabled first to reduce, and for the present year to 
abolish altogether, the export duty on the principal 
articles of produce in the Colony. This tax in 
the year 1849 produced £13,556, and had ranged 
in former years from £13,000 to £18,000 a-year; 
consequently, by its remission, the Planters have 
been materially relieved. This abolition of an im- 
post very injurious to commerce has been effected, 
without arresting the progress of various measures 
calculated to promote the advance of the Colony in 
civilization and prosperity, but involving no incon- 
siderable expenditure. 

Great improvements have been effected, and are 
still going on, in the roads ; and arrangements have 
been made for increasing the facilities of intercom- 
munication afforded by the Post-office, and for the 
better administration of justice, and the mainte- 
nance of order by the police. The accomplishment 
of these most important objects, without an undue 
addition to the demands upon the general revenue, 
has been rendered practicable, principally, by a very 
valuable ordinance, called the Territorial Ordinance, 
which was passed by Lord Harris, and brought into 
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operation at the close of 1848. By this ordinance 
the Colony has been divided into wards, and pro- 
vision has been made for the creation of municipal 
bodies, whenever the number of inhabitants capable 
of undertaking the management of their own local 
concerns, and willing to do so, shall be sufficient for 
the purpose. In the meantime wardens have been 
appointed, for the performance of part of the duties 
which will ultimately devolve upon elective municipal 
bodies, and rates have been levied and applied under 
the direction of these officers, for the construction and 
repair of the roads, and for objects of a similar local 
character. 

The average produce of these rates, for the last 
two years, has been about £19,000 ; and the Ordi- 
nance has been reported to be working exceedingly 
weD, and to be likely to become more useful as it is 
brought into more perfect operation. Already it has, 
I trust, been the means of averting a great danger. 
In his last annual report Lord Harris mentions that, 
when it came into operation, " small Settlements 
were in the act of formation in wild districts of the 
Island, which are totally incapable of supporting the 
commonest requirements of civilized society. These 
would have become the nest of the idle, the dissolute, 
and the criminal ; but I hope an effective check has 
been administered." The check adverted to by Lord 
Harris is that created by the imposition of rates on 
land occupied in the manner he describes, together 
with the appointment of officers whose duty it is to 
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enforce the laws, and more especially a law which was 
passed about three years ago, to facilitate the ejec- 
tion of squatters from land to which they have no 
legal right. These measures are calculated to prove 
highly conducive to the improvement of the Colony 
and the progress of the inhabitants in civilization, 
especially in combination with the facilities which 
have lately been afforded for the acquisition by the 
working-classes of village allotments, -in suitable si- 
tuations, where, under arrangements made by Lord 
Harris, they can now purchase small .freeholds, on 
terms affording great encouragement to industry. 

It will be observed, that the establishment of a 
system of local rating, and the steps which have been 
taken to prevent land from being appropriated without 
being paid for, are in strict accordance with those 
views which I have endeavoured to explain in my 
last Letter, as to the best mode of promoting the in- 
dustry of a population placed in silcn circumstances 
as that of Trinidad ; but I should be sorry to repre- 
sent them as more than the first steps towards the 
adoption of a policy which I believe to be sound, but 
which, not having been acted upon in proper time, 
and when it might easily feave been so, can now be 
only brought into operation by degrees, and with very 
great caution. 

That further measures in the same direction are 
urgently required is, I think, clearly shown by the re- 
markable account of the results of the census of Tri- 
nidad in 1851, contained in Lord Harris's last annual 
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Report. In that Report, after giving some details with 
respect to the numbers of different classes of the po- 
pulation, he proceeds to state that, without reckoning 
children under ten years of age, there are " more than 
10,000 persons, out of a population of less than 70,000, 
having no employment ; and of those, 8000 turn out 
to be inhabitants of Port of Spain. I think it neces- 
sary," he goes on to observe, " to call attention to this 
fact, because it must be remembered that in a commu- 
nity such as this there are no idlers among the better 
classes ; so that a seventh of the whole population of 
the Colony, nearly a fourth of the adult population, 
and more than half of the total population of the chief 
town, are composed of persons in the lower ranks of 
life, and having no visible means of gaining an exist- 
ence." Lord Harris adds," It appears to me, that such 
a state of things requires very serious consideration, 
and urgently demands some remedy," — an opinion 
which must command universal concurrence. 

I believe the required remedy is to be sought in 
carrying forward cautiously and gradually, but at the 
same time decidedly, that course of policy which has 
been entered upon with so much advantage. I am 
persuaded that both the advancement in civilization 
of the lower classes of society, and the prosperity of 
the Planters, would be promoted by acting, further 
than has yet been done, on the principle of providing 
by direct local rates for objects of real importance to 
the population, but which they are too ignorant, if left 
to themselves, to care for. It is in the highest degree 
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desirable to extend and improve the provision made 
for the education and religious instruction of the po- 
pulation, and for giving relief and medical aid to the 
destitute and to the sick ; and if funds for these im- 
portant objects were raised, as they easily might be, 
by a direct impost from which even the idlest could 
not escape, in addition to the direct advantage to be 
gained from the expenditure of the money so levied, 
an indirect but perhaps not less real advantage would 
arise from the effect of such an impost, in increasing 
the amount of exertion necessary to obtain a mere 
animal existence, since this would also increase the 
supply of labour to the Planter. 

While the government of Trinidad remains in the 
hands of Lord Harris, the utmost reliance may be 
placed on his following up the policy he has so well 
begun ; and in looking forward to further measures 
of improvement, it is a just subject for congratula- 
tion that, by what has already been accomplished, the 
Colony has been brought safely through the severe 
crisis it has had to pass, and that there is no longer 
even the slightest pretence for apprehending that 
cessation of sugar cultivation in this fertile Island, 
which four years ago was confidently predicted as 
the inevitable result of the commercial policy adopted 
by Parliament. On the contrary, the only question 
now is, as to the greater or less degree of rapidity 
with which the Colony will advance in that career of 
improvement on which it has undoubtedly entered; 
and the probability is that in the next few years 
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there will be a large increase in its produce. This 
will be promoted by the measures now in progress, 
for procuring an additional supply of labour by im- 
migration. Trinidad has obtained a portion of the 
loan guaranteed by Parliament for the purpose of 
immigration, and by means of it a considerable num- 
ber of labourers will be introduced from India, some 
of whom have already arrived. There is reason to 
hope that this will be attended with far greater ad- 
vantage to the Colony than the former immigration 
from the same quarter, as, by the law now in force, 
and which is founded on the same principle with 
the Mauritius Ordinance to which I have adverted 
above, most of the evils which were experienced in 
former years have, I trust, been guarded against, and 
provision has been made for obtaining the repayment 
from the immigrants, in the manner I have explained, 
of a large proportion at least of the expense incurred 
in bringing them from India. 

Steps have also been taken within the last two 
years for procuring immigrants of a far more valuable 
description. I refer to the free black and coloured 
inhabitants of the United States. These people are 
regarded as an encumbrance, and their presence is 
considered a most serious evil in the States which 
they now inhabit, while there can be no doubt that 
many of them would be the best possible settlers 
who could be introduced into Trinidad. Speaking 
the English language, with habits of industry and 
of civilized life, and well adapted by their constitution 
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to the climate, there seems no reason to doubt the 
success of black and coloured immigrants from the 
United States. Provided a proper selection is made 
of the individuals to be brought, their introduction 
could not fail to be of the highest value to the Co- 
lony, not only from the actual accession to its popu- 
lation which would thus be obtained, but from the 
example which they would afford to its present in- 
habitants. Such an addition to the existing popu- 
lation of Trinidad would have a tendency to raise the 
whole community in the scale of civilization, whereas 
there is precisely the opposite tendency with respect 
to immigration from almost every other quarter, and 
this is no slight drawback to the advantage to be 
obtained from it. 

Last year an agent was sent from Trinidad to some 
of the Southern States of the American Union, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the practicability of ob- 
taining immigrants of this description ; and the infor- 
mation collected by him was, in my opinion, far from 
discouraging, though I fear this is not the view of 
the subject which has been adopted by the leading 
Colonists, without whose active support an experiment, 
which would be a most interesting one, cannot be tried 
with any prospect of success*. 

* I cannot help here expressing my surprise that the attention of 
none of our merchants and capitalists has been directed to the Slave 
States of America as a source from which to obtain a supply of la- 
bour, and to the great returns which by means of that labour might 
be obtained from the fertile lands of Trinidad and Guiana. There 
is no doubt, I believe, that a large amount of British capital has 
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I will here close what I rather fear may be found a 
somewhat tedious account of the progress of Trinidad 
during the last six years, only apologizing for the 
length to which this part of my Letter has extended, 
by observing that I have thought it advisable to enter 

been directly or indirectly invested in sugar cultivation in Cuba 
and Brazil, and it is to be feared that some of that capital may hare 
been employed in the purchase of slaves illegally imported from 
Africa. The natural advantages of the British Colonies I have men- 
tioned are, as I believe, much superior — most certainly they are not 
inferior — to those of either Cuba or Brazil, while they have an im- 
mense advantage over both in the perfect security they enjoy, and 
over Cuba at least in the lightness of their taxation. This being the 
ease, the question naturally suggests itself, might not a given sum of 
money be applied to greater advantage in procuring labour from the 
Slave States of America to cultivate the rich soils of Trinidad and 
Guiana, than in purchasing slave-labour in foreign dominions P Why 
should not the owner of an estate in one of these Colonies liberate by 
purchase, and settle upon his property, a whole gang of slaves from 
some of the worn-out tobacco or cotton plantations in Virginia and 
Maryland, taking from them an engagement to repay out of their 
wages by instalments an amount sufficient to cover the price of their 
freedom, the cost of their removal to the Colony, and a fair percent- 
age to meet the risk of loss P Looking to the great sacrifices and 
dangers willingly submitted to by many of the slaves in the United 
States to effect their escape to Canada, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that they would joyfully accept a proposal to obtain their free- 
dom and their removal to another part of the British dominions, of 
which the climate is far better adapted to their constitution than 
that of Canada, and to which they might be conveyed without risk 
or hardship, in company with their friends and relations. The ready 
concurrence of the slaves in such an arrangement may therefore, I 
think, be reckoned upon, and in the present state of feeling in the 
United States on the subject of slavery I believe that many of the 
slave-owners, more especially in the most northern of the Slave States, 
would no less gladly avail themselves of such a mode of relieving 
themselves from a description of property which it is daily becoming 
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into these details, because this Colony affords a more 
complete illustration than any other, both of the diffi- 
culties which have had to be encountered in our Sugar 
Colonies, and of the policy by which I believe those 
difficulties may ultimately be surmounted. 

July 31, 1862. 

more difficult and more painful to them to retain. It might also be 
well worth inquiry on the part of the non-resident owners of West 
Indian property, whether they might not derive far more advantage 
from their estates than they now do (or are ever likely to do under 
the present system of management) by letting them to experienced 
American planters, who might be induced to come over and occupy 
them, at the head of their slaves, emancipated for the purpose, on 
such terms as I have suggested. Many American planters are known 
to have gone to Cuba, and I have no doubt they might with far more 
advantage go to a British Colony, taking their slaves with them, 
after giving them their freedom on condition of paying by instal- 
ments what they would fetch if sold. For the success of measures 
of this kind, all that seems to be necessary is that the liberated slaves 
should be treated with the utmost fairness and consideration, and 
that provision should be made, by laws to be passed by the Colonial 
Legislatures (if the existing laws are insufficient for the purpose), for 
the easy recovery of the instalments due from these immigrants. 
The attention of the local Legislatures was some time since called 
to the importance of this subject. 
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LETTEE IV. 

guiana. — jamaica. — barbadoes. 

My dear Lord John, 

In this Letter I propose to treat of those Sugar 
Colonies over which the authority of the Crown is 
more or less restricted by the institutions they pos- 
sess. The first of these, of which I have to notice the 
transactions, is British Guiana. It is true that British 
Guiana is included amongst what are called the Crown 
Colonies, as it is one of those which were acquired by 
conquest, and in which the Crown therefore exercises 
the power of legislation by Order in Council ; but it 
stands in a different position from the other Crown 
Colonies, inasmuch as it possesses a Constitution, by 
which the power of the Crown is much more limited 
than in the Colonies to which I have hitherto referred, 
especially with regard to the imposition of taxes and 
the appropriation of the revenue. The Constitution 
which now exists in British Guiana is a somewhat 
complicated one ; but having been gradually moulded 
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into its present shape, to meet wants and difficulties 
which have from time to time arisen, I believe it to 
be far from unsuitable to the existing state of society, 
and with some modifications, which were in progress 
when I gave up the seals of the Colonial Department 
(and which, so far as I can gather from the news- 
papers, seem still likely to be proceeded with) will 
probably be as good a form of government as the 
peculiar circumstances of the Colony will admit of. 

It is not necessary for the objects I have in view in 
this Letter, to give any detailed account of the Guiana 
Constitution ; it will be sufficient to mention, that a 
body called the Court of Policy, in which the number 
of official and unofficial members is equal, the Go- 
vernor having a casting vote, possesses the general 
power of legislation, but without the right of levying 
taxes, or making appropriations from the Colonial 
revenue*. These powers the members of the Court of 
Policy can only exercise when sitting in what is called 
" the Combined Court," with certain persons who are 
known as the " Financial Representatives," and are, 
as their name implies, elected to the office they hold. 
Till lately, however, the Financial Representatives 
were chosen by about 800 persons only, out of a po- 
pulation of 120,000, and were really not the represen- 
tatives of the people, but of the merchants, planters, 
and absentee proprietors. In the Court of Policy, 
the Governor, by the official votes and his own cast- 

* This latter limitation is, in strictness, only in force during the 
continuance of the Civil list. 
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ing vote, can always command a majority, though this 
is a power never exercised but with great reluctance. 
In the Combined Court, on the contrary, the addition 
of the Financial Representatives leaves him without 
the power of carrying any measure, unless he can 
obtain the support of some, at least, of the elective 
members. 

Such being the general nature of the Constitution 
of Guiana, I propose, in adverting to its transactions, 
to confine myself almost entirely to giving a short 
account of the progress and consequences of the un- 
fortunate differences between the Governor and the 
Combined Court, which for some time interrupted 
the regular working of the Government. There has 
been much correspondence, during the last six years, 
with the Governor of Guiana, on the subjects of immi- 
gration and of the means to be employed for promo- 
ting the industry of the population ; but the measures 
recommended on these heads, and partially adopted, 
have been so precisely the same in principle with 
those suggested to other Colonies, that in speaking 
of Guiana I may omit any further notice of these 
important questions, than a mere reference to the 
despatches which have been written upon them*. 

* The following are the most material of these Despatches, which 
wiU be found in the Papers laid before Parliament : — Circular of Oc- 
tober 23, 1846, to Governors of West Indian Colonies. To Gover- 
nor Light, January 18, February 28, April 1, May 23, June 30, 1848. 
To Governor Barkly, June 1, June 16, July 31, September 30, De- 
cember 15, 1849 ; February 15 and 16, May 1, June 15, 1850 ; July 
8, 1851. 

VOL. I. L 
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With regard to the differences which arose between 
the Government of Guiana and the Combined Court, 
what has occurred is as follows. 

Of the whole expenditure of the Colony, about one- 
seventh constitutes what is called the Civil List, on 
which are charged the salaries of the Governor, the 
Judges, and some of the other public servants. The 
amount of these various charges is determined by an 
ordinance, passed by the Combined Court, which is to 
continue in force until the 31st of December, 1854; 
and of course, until this law expires, none of these 
charges can be altered, except by another ordinance, 
which requires the assent of the Crown. In this 
respect the Civil List of Guiana resembles the Civil 
List of this Country, or those parts of the expendi- 
diture of the United Kingdom which are charged by 
Act of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund. The 
remainder of the Colonial expenditure requires the 
annual sanction of the Combined Court, like the grants 
submitted to the House of Commons in Committee 
of Supply. 

No question has ever been raised, as to the full 
power of the Combined Court to deal as it might 
think fit with the latter portion of the Colonial ex- 
penditure. The differences which have led to so much 
discussion have been occasioned by a claim put for- 
ward by the Combined Court, to insist on a reduc- 
tion of the charges on the Civil List. The first sug- 
gestion of such a reduction was made by the Court 
of Policy in December, 1847, when the elective mem- 
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bers of the Court carried resolutions, in which they 
prayed for the consent of Her Majesty's Government 
to a reduction of 25 per cent, on all salaries charged 
on the Civil List, in consideration of the distressed 
state of the Colony, arising from the great fall which 
had taken place in the price of sugar. These reso- 
lutions were transmitted to this Country by the Go- 
vernor, in his despatch of the 1st of January, 1848 *; 
but before an answer to it could be received, the elec- 
tive members of the Court proceeded to require the 
postponement of the consideration of the estimates of 
the year, in order, as it was stated, that there might 
be time, before the estimates were passed, to learn 
what might be the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the relief of the Colony. 

When this course was decided upon, intelligence 
had reached Guiana, of the efforts which the West 
Indian party were making in this Country, to prevail 
upon Parliament to abandon the policy of 1846 ; and 
it is perfectly well known, that to promote the success 
of these efforts at home was the real object of the 
measure adopted by the leaders of the opposition in 
the Colony. The Governor, in the postscript of his 
despatch of the 18th of March, 1848 1, says, "It 
seems to be the general opinion that the measures 
proposed to be adopted to stop the supplies emanate 
from the West Indians in England connected with 
this Colony." In his despatch of the 31st of March 

• See House of Lords Sessional Paper of 1848, page 451. 
t Page 630, House of Lords Paper, No. 260 of 1848. 

L 2 
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he transmitted resolutions laid before the Court of 
Policy by one of the elective members, in which the 
intention of refusing the usual supplies is distinctly 
placed on the ground that protection had been denied 
to the British Sugar-grower ; and Mr. Gordon, one of 
the principal planters in the Colony, in his correspond- 
ence with the Colonial Reform Association, has since 
distinctly asserted that the attempt to cut down the 
Civil List " was in the first instance suggested by the 
Protectionists, as a part of a general system for em- 
barrassing Government with a view of regaining lost 
protection*." 

Such was the real object of the proposal to reduce 
the salaries on the Civil List; the professed ground 
for it was the distressed condition of the Colony. 
But, with every desire to adopt any measures calcu- 
lated really to relieve the distress which undoubtedly 
weighed heavily on the Planters, it did not appear to 
us that there was the slightest reason for believing that 
the reduction which was insisted upon with so much 
violence would afford any perceptible relief, or that 
there was any necessity for having recourse to it, while 
it was open to obvious and strong objections. The 
amount of relief which the proposed reduction was 
calculated to afford to the Planters could hardly be of 
much importance, since the Civil List, as I have stated, 
constituted only about one-seventh of the whole ex- 
penditure of the Colony ; while, of the taxes by which 
this expenditure was provided for, only a very small 

* House of Commons Sessional Paper of 1861, No. 624, p. 486. 
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proportion fell on the cultivators of sugar. There was 
certainly no financial occasion for the measure, since, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the proprietors, the 
Colonial revenue, instead of having fallen off since 
the Civil list had been settled, had continued to in- 
crease ; and the measure was open to the greatest ob- 
jection, not only as a departure from an arrangement 
deliberately assented to by the Combined Court, but 
as involving a breach of faith with the public ser- 
vants, who had accepted the offices of which it was 
attempted to reduce the emoluments, on the full assu- 
rance that their salaries had been secured to them, at 
least until the expiration of the period for which the 
Civil List had been granted. Among the persons by 
whom this would have been felt the most severely, were 
the Judges and law officers, some of whom, as has since 
been shown by the present Governor, had sacrificed 
professional incomes far exceeding their salaries, for 
the purpose of accepting the offices they held. A dimi- 
nution of twenty-five per cent, in their salaries would 
therefore have been an act of extreme injustice*. 

For these reasons it was determined not to comply 
with the demand which was advanced, although it was 
well understood that, if it were refused, the elective 
members of the Court of Policy would, in the Com- 
bined Court, where they had a clear majority, refuse 
to pass the annual tax ordinance, by which the greater 

* See Governor Barkly's despatch of May 6, 1849, and the 
answer to it of the 14th of July. (House of Commons Sessional 
Papers of 1849, No. 594, pp. 161 and 199.) 
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part of the Colonial revenue is raised, and would 
thus to a great extent deprive the Government of the 
means of carrying on the public service. As had been 
foreseen, after a correspondence, too long to refer to 
in detail, during which the usual taxes were continued 
from the 30th of June till the 30th of September, 
the Combined Court ultimately suffered them ,to ex- 
pire from that day, and the Governor was left without 
any resources (beyond those arising from some com- 
paratively small taxes levied under permanent laws,) 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Government. 

It was probably anticipated, by those who suggested 
this mode of proceeding on the part of the Combined 
Court, that the embarrassment in which the Govern- 
ment would thus be placed, would compel us to apply 
to Parliament for power to continue to levy the usual 
taxes without the sanction of the Combined Court, or 
to have recourse to some other expedient involving a 
departure from the regular and established mode of 
conducting the Government of the Colony. In the 
then state of parties in the House of Commons, we 
should in either case have been exposed to a defeat, 
which would have greatly promoted the success of 
those who were struggling to recover for the British 
Sugar-grower the monopoly of the home market, of 
which he had been deprived. The course however 
which, after much consideration, we decided upon 
adopting, was a very different one from that which 
seems to have been expected. 

The Governor was instructed not to assent to the 
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desired diminution of the salaries of public servants 
actually holding offices charged on the Civil List, so 
long as the ordinance providing for them should re- 
main in force ; but he was informed that, in the event 
of any of these offices falling vacant, Her Majesty's 
Government would be ready to listen to any recom- 
mendation of the Combined Court for the reduction 
of their emoluments, before they were filled up. The 
grounds of this determination were explained, and it 
was pointed out, that the adoption by the Combined 
Court of the unreasonable course of withholding the 
pecuniary means required for carrying on the public 
service, would have no effect in inducing Her Ma- 
jesty's servants to recommend to Parliament, or Par- 
liament to sanction, the change in our commercial 
policy which the planters believed would relieve them. 
He was informed that he must strictly confine himself 
to the exercise of his legal powers, and that those 
public services for which he was refused the means of 
providing must be discontinued, even if this involved 
disbanding the police and shutting up the hospitals, 
and an interruption of the regular administration of 
justice ; and that, if the usual Colonial allowances were 
not paid to the officers of Her Majesty's troops serving 
in the Colony, the troops would be withdrawn. The 
Governor was further informed, that no more liberated 
Africans could be sent to the Colony, so long as no 
provision was made for the maintenance of the public 
establishments required for taking care of them. 
These instructions were contained in various de- 
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spatches*, written, some of them before and some 
after the final refusal of the Combined Court to vote 
the usual taxes. They were dictated by the convic- 
tion that it was our duty, as servants of the Crown, 
not to allow ourselves to be driven from that com- 
mercial policy which we believed to be the right one, 
no less for the real interest of the Colonies than for 
that of this Country, by a threat on the part of 
the Planters to adopt measures, of which the conse- 
quences would really fall almost exclusively upon 
themselves. For my own part, I greatly regretted the 
certain increase of the difficulties of the Colonists, 
and the great danger to their lives and property 
which might arise from their refusing to the Govern- 
ment the means of meeting the charges of the civil 
establishment, including the police ; but I did not think 
that those who were determined to proceed to these 
extremities ought to be relieved from the consequences 
of their own conduct, either by appealing to Parlia- 
ment to set aside the Constitution of the Colony, or 
by yielding to the unreasonable demands which the 
measures they had had recourse to were intended 
to enforce. On the contrary, I thought it absolutely 
necessary that they shoidd be made to feel that we 
would not flinch from the course we had deliberately 
adopted, and that they must be prepared to meet the 

* See particularly the Despatches to the Governor of the 15th of 
February, and 11th and 17th of June, 1848, and of the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, 16th of April, and 14th of July, 1849. These Despatches 
will all be found in the correspondence laid before the House of 
Commons in 1849. 
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consequences of their own measures,- of which the re- 
sponsibility would rest solely on themselves. I was 
persuaded that, by acting with patience and firmness 
on this policy, those who exercised a predominating 
influence in the Colony would at length be brought 
to understand, that they could gain nothing by de- 
priving the local Government of the means of carry- 
ing on the public service, and of maintaining esta- 
blishments, in the existence of which we in this 
Country have but a comparatively slight and indirect 
interest, but which are absolutely necessary for the 
welfare, and even for the safety, of the Colonists. 

The result answered my expectation ; and after al- 
lowing the usual collection of taxes to be suspended 
for nearly eleven mouths, the Combined Court, in the 
month of August, 1849, passed an ordinance (which 
was afterwards renewed) to revive the tax ordinance 
of 1847 for three months, until some further arrange- 
ment could be made ; and on the 1st of December 
following the Governor was enabled to report the 
final and satisfactory termination of the controversy 
relating to the Civil List, and the passing of all the 
usual financial measures. 

The successful conclusion of this harassing affair 
was much promoted by the circumstance that a Com- 
mittee, appointed by the House of Commons to in- 
quire into the subject, agreed to a report expressing an 
opinion in favour of the binding character of the Civil 
List arrangement in Guiana ; but the result was in a far 
greater degree due to the firmness and judgement with 
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which the affairs of the Colony were administered by 
Mr. Barkly, who had been appointed Governor toward 
the close of the year 1848. It is probable that, but 
for the remarkable skill and ability with which, on 
his assumption of the Government, that gentleman 
applied himself to the settlement of the unfortunate 
differences which he found existing between the Exe- 
cutive Government and the Combined Court, the ac- 
complishment of this important object would not 
have been obtained without much greater delay. Far 
more serious injury to the Colony must also have re- 
sulted from this protracted struggle, but for the success 
with which he endeavoured to diminish the demands 
upon the Government during the interruption of the 
levy of taxes, and to render the very limited pecuniary 
resources at that time at his disposal available in carry- 
ing on the most essential branches of the public service. 
But although the differences which put a stop, while 
they lasted, to the regular working of the govern- 
ment, were brought to a close at an earlier period, 
and upon the whole with less detriment to the Colony, 
than might have been expected, their consequences 
have nevertheless been highly injurious to its interests. 
In the first place, the loss of revenue to the Colony 
by the interruption for above ten months of the ordi- 
nary taxes, is calculated by the Governor at upwards 
of £150,000*. Considering that the importation of 

• 760,000 dollars. See Governor Barkly 's Despatch of Decem- 
ber 5, 1849. (House of Commons Sessional Papers of 1850, No. 21, 
p. 261.) 
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goods usually liable to duties was checked for some 
time before the actual cessation of the power to col- 
lect the duties, by the expectation that it would take 
place, and that while it lasted considerable stocks of 
these goods were naturally accumulated, which had 
to be consumed after the tax ordinance was revived, 
there seems reason to believe that the calculation of 
the Governor, as to the loss to the revenue, must 
be rather below than above the truth. By this 
loss of revenue, a formidable deficiency was created ; 
and although the permanent sources of income were 
sufficient to avert the actual bankruptcy of the Local 
Government, a debt had been incurred at the end of 
the year 1849, of £40,000, which the Governor says 
would have been quadrupled " if the Combined Court 
had not at length availed itself of its power to eco- 
nomize on a large scale, instead of persisting in its 
attempt to strike off a few thousand dollars from a 
Civil List to which the faith of the Legislature was 
pledged for a given time*." 

Nor did the community derive, from the inter- 
ruption of the collection of the ordinary duties, 
that relief which is usually conferred by a remission 
of taxation. A few individuals, who happened to 
have goods which could be introduced while the 
duties were suspended for a comparatively short and 
uncertain period, obtained the chief advantage from 
what was thus lost to the public, and no small pro- 
portion of it fell to the lot of the foreign holders 

* See Despatch above referred to. 
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of gin and tobacco, the price of which was run up in 
the markets of Surinam and St. Thomas by the sud- 
denness of the demand. The Governor states in his 
despatch, that the debt incurred (which it was fortu- 
nate for the Colony was so small) would be paid by 
the former taxes, which had been re-established ; and 
he observes, that this affords a convincing proof of 
the elasticity of the Colony's resources, of the con- 
tinued prosperity of the great bulk of its inhabitants, 
and that the leading proprietors were not justified by 
the state or prospects of the revenue in stopping the 
supplies. He points out, that in doing so they had 
acted very unwisely for their own pecuniary interests, 
since, by adopting that course, in addition to exciting 
ideas of insubordination in the minds of their labourers, 
shaking the credit of everybody connected with the 
Colony, and aggravating the depreciation of property, 
they had also postponed for three years a reduction of 
taxation, which it was in their power to have effected 
immediately. In 1851 taxes were remitted to an 
amount not far short of £40,000, including the repeal 
of the Income and Produce Tax, and the reduction of 
shipping charges and of the duties on imports. The 
material relief which will thus be afforded to the trade 
and industry of the Colony, might have been obtained 
with equal facility in 1848, if the leading planters, who 
exercised a predominating influence in the Combined 
Court, would in that year have consented to apply 
themselves to a calm consideration of practicable and 
judicious financial reforms, instead of embarking in a 
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reckless struggle with the Executive Government, no- 
minally for an unjust reduction of a few thousand 
dollars of annual expenditure, but really for the reco- 
very of their lost monopoly. 

But the pecuniary loss which the Colony has in- 
curred by this struggle, into which the Planters were 
so ill-advised as to be led by those who called them- 
selves their friends, is by no means the most serious 
part of the injury that has resulted from it. A much 
greater evil is the delay it has occasioned (I still hope 
only a delay,) in the accomplishment of many mea- 
sures of improvement of the most urgent necessity. 
I have, in a former Letter, adverted to the very un- 
satisfactory condition of the labouring population of 
Guiana, and to the startling fact that the emanci- 
pated Negroes were reported in 1848 to have rather 
gone back than advanced in civilization since the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, and I have pointed out the general 
character of the measures which I conceive to be 
necessary for the correction of so great an evil. How 
pressing is the need for such measures, will be seen 
on reference to the very able despatches of the Go- 
vernor* ; but in his despatch of the 2nd of February, 
1850, after expressing his "cordial concurrence " in 
my views, as to the policy which ought to be adopted, 
he goes on to say, " If the fruit of my exertions yet 
remains to be developed, in the passing through the 
Colonial Legislature a series of measures calculated 

* See especially that of the 17th April, I860, and that of the 24th 
September of the same year. 
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to effect the foregoing objects, I am confident your 
Lordship will make allowance for the political turmoil 
to be surmounted before the attention of elective 
members could be attracted to questions so much less 
exciting, though so much more useful, than those to 
which they had unhappily suffered their attention to 
be diverted." 

It is impossible not to recognize the validity of 
this excuse, for the Governor's having failed to make 
more rapid progress with the legislation which is re- 
quired for the improvement of the Colony. I trust 
however that this legislation will now be proceeded 
with; indeed, since the excitement of the political 
struggle has subsided, the Court of Policy has been 
assiduously engaged in the consideration of business 
of an urgent kind, to which it had previously been 
impossible to attend, and several useful measures 
have been carried, calculated to prepare the way for 
those larger and more important measures which I 
believe to be necessary. Amongst those already car- 
ried are ordinances for the encouragement of Immi- 
gration, founded on the same principle as the Mau- 
ritius law, which I have already described ; a valuable 
ordinance for the establishment of Rural Constables, 
which is reported to be working very usefully* ; and, 
in connection with this, a subsequent ordinance for 
regulating the powers and duties of Justices of the 
Peace. To this list may be added the ordinances 
(which are perhaps the most important of the whole) 

* See Blue Book Beport for 1860, p. 199. 
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for effecting the comprehensive legal reforms, of which 
Mr. Arindell, the late Attorney-General (who now, I 
am happy to see, has obtained the promotion he so 
well deserves, and has been appointed Chief Justice), 
was the author. These Ordinances do the greatest 
credit to the judgement and ability of Mr. Arindell, 
and will, I believe, confer on Guiana the advantage of 
a speedy, cheap, and satisfactory administration of the 
law. 

Some changes have also been effected, or are now 
in progress, in the Constitution of the Colony. I 
have already mentioned, that the Financial Represen- 
tatives (who, with the Members of the Court of Policy, 
constitute the Combined Court, which has the control 
of the Colonial finances,) were formerly chosen by a 
body of electors not exceeding in all eight hundred 
in number, and so composed as to give a virtual com- 
mand of the elections to a few of the leading bankers, 
merchants, and planters. In 1849 an ordinance was 
passed greatly extending the franchise, and a com- 
paratively large proportion of the population would 
now be entitled to take part in the election of Finan- 
cial Representatives, if they took sufficient interest in 
public affairs to claim their right to be registered as 
electors. Other changes are still under consideration. 
During the continuance of the dispute with the Com- 
bined Court, an agitation was raised in favour of the 
entire alteration of the present Constitution, and the 
substitution of one precisely similar to those which 
exist in the older West Indian Colonies, which possess 
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Representative Assemblies, exercising, in conjunction 
with the Governor and Council, all the powers of legis- 
lation. The state of society in Guiana, where there is an 
extremely small proportion of Europeans, the remainder 
of the population being made up of various different 
races, for the most part little advanced in civilization 
and altogether deficient in the education and intelli- 
gence necessary for the safe exercise of political power, 
rendered such a change in this Colony in my opinion 
altogether inexpedient. But some modifications of 
the existing Constitution seemed to be desirable ; I 
therefore, in the course of last year, communicated on 
the subject with several of the principal proprietors 
and merchants connected with the Colony, including 
some gentlemen who usually reside there, but were at 
that time in this Country. These gentlemen entered 
with me upon the consideration of the reforms it 
would be advisable to introduce, in a manner for which 
I had reason to feel deeply indebted to them ; their 
views were frankly and fully explained to me, and they 
received in the most friendly and candid spirit the 
opinions which I thought it right to express on their 
suggestions. The result was, that they agreed to 
resolutions recommending certain amendments in the 
Constitution of the Colony, which met with my entire 
concurrence ; and these resolutions having been offi- 
cially communicated to me, I transmitted them to the 
Governor, with a view to their being submitted to 
the Court of Policy and carried into effect. I gather, 
from what has appeared in the newspapers, that our 
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retirement from office is not likely to lead to the aban- 
donment of these projected reforms, but that they will 
still most probably be adopted. 

Having thus given an account of our measures with 
regard to Guiana, I must, before taking leave of that 
Colony, say a few words as to the effects of the 
policy on which we acted with regard to it, on its pros- 
pects and actual condition. It is of course impossible 
that so great an improvement should have been effected 
in the state of society, and in the industrial condition 
of the Colony, as I believe might have been accom- 
plished, if those interested in its welfare could have been 
persuaded at an earlier period, that we had the same 
object in view with themselves, and could have been 
induced to support, or at all events to abstain from 
thwarting, our measures ; but still the policy which 
has been pursued has been by no means barren of 
advantage. Though laws have not yet been passed in 
Guiana doing all that is required to alter the state of 
things to which the indisposition to exertion shown 
by the population may be attributed, the measures 
which I have mentioned as having been adopted in 
the Colony have had some effect in this direction ; and 
still more has been produced by the change in this 
Country in our commercial policy. The wholesome 
stimulus of competition is beginning to tell on the 
labouring as well as the other classes in Guiana, in 
urging them to greater industry (which must be the 
foundation of all improvement), and in correcting 
those bad habits which the artificial enhancement of 

VOL. I. M 
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the value of their labour by the monopoly given to 
British sugar in the home market had so much con- 
tributed to create. The Governor, on the 18th of 
April, 1850, reported that, though "the money rate 
of wages was unaltered, the real price of labour, 
measured by quantity and quality, has fallen in a 
proportion approaching at least the decline in the 
value of sugar." I must add that there is some re- 
markable evidence, where it might have been little 
expected to be found, that labour in Guiana is no 
longer so extravagantly dear as formerly, and is ac- 
tually far less expensive than it was during slavery. 
For the last two or three years a Committee of Offi- 
cers has been employed in inquiring into our naval 
and military establishments abroad, for the purpose of 
reporting to the Treasury on the reductions of ex- 
pense which may be practicable. In their report upon 
Guiana the Committee recommend that it should be 
ascertained whether the contract system of transport 
might not be adopted in that Colony, on the ground 
that " the contract rate for a cart, horse, and driver 
was £1. 5*. bd. a day in the time of slavery, and is 
now 8*. 4rf.*" 

I will conclude what I have to say about Guiana, 
as I have done in the case of Mauritius, by inserting at 

* See Reports of the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Naval, Ordnance, and Commissariat Establishments and Expenditure 
in the Colonies, presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of Her Majesty, p. 219. 
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length two recent despatches from the Governor, giving 
an account of its actual condition. 

" Government House, 12 November, 1851. 
" My Lord, 
" I have the honour to transmit the Half-yearly Reports 
of the Stipendiary Magistrates for the half-year ending the 
80th June last, and to explain, that they have been delayed 
by the desire of most of the magistrates to calculate the 
centesimal proportions to the population, according to the 
recent Census, the compilation of which is only just com- 



" From the Consolidated Tables, your Lordship will per- 
ceive that the accounts of the moral condition of the 
peasantry do not exhibit so decided an improvement as 
that which is going on in the material prosperity of the 
country; but there appears to be, at any rate, a mitiga- 
tion of those symptoms which were calculated to cause 
anxiety, if not alarm ; for the returns show no diminution 
in the number of labourers at work, and no increase of 
crime, whilst, notwithstanding the apathy reported to be 
prevalent amongst parents with respect to the education of 
their children, six new schools have been opened within the 
period. 

"If indeed the improvement in the condition of the 
country should be continuous and permanent, there can be 
no doubt it will soon re-act beneficially on the labouring 
population, by enabling proprietors to resume those efforts 
for the promotion of religion and education which in 
so many cases were interrupted by dire necessity, and by 
stimulating the Legislature to make more liberal provision 
for the same purpose. 

" The situation of proprietors is unquestionably better 

M 2 
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than it has been for some years past; and if they act 
prudently in not extending their cultivation faster than 
they can secure the manufacture of its products, either by 
improved machinery or by the introduction of fresh la- 
bourers, there seems no reason for apprehending a reverse; 
but everything depends upon the cost of production being 
kept low, a fact which, in their anxiety to increase their 
crops, they are but too apt to forget, and to raise the 
great item of the * wages of labour' by improvident com- 
petition. 

" General attention, I am happy to state, is now directed 
to the all-important question of drainage, and I feel con- 
fident that in a few years none of the large plantations 
on the sea-coast will be without its draining engine worked 
by steam-power, whilst the smaller estates will have to 
combine for the same object. The only cause of delay 
at present seems to be the difference of opinion among 
engineers, as to whether the scoop-wheel or the centrifugal 
pump is best adapted to the circumstances of this Colony. 

" The latter principle, as applied to the very different task 
of separating sugar from molasses, is not quite so suc- 
cessful in all cases as was at first anticipated ; but though 
requiring improvement, before it can be made applicable 
to curing sugar boiled by the ordinary process in open 
pans, it is, as mentioned in the Consolidated Tables (C. 2) 
rapidly superseding the pneumatic pan as a subsidiary 
process where the cane-juice has been boiled 'in vacuo/ 
and may, 1 think, also pave the way for the extended use 
of Gaddesden and Evans's pan, or other cheaper substitutes 
for the vacuum, by which the juice is evaporated at so low 
a temperature as to give the sugar a grain which cannot 
be injured by the centrifugal machine. 

" It is a favourable omen for the future prosperity of 
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British Guiana, that so much interest should be taken 
in such improvements, at a moment when confidence is so 
far restored as to induce capitalists at home to take a less 
desponding view of its resources as a sugar-growing 
country, than they have done since it was first brought 
into competition with Cuba and Brazil. 

" I have, etc., 
" (Signed) Henry Babkly." 

" Government House, 9th January, 1852. 
"My Lord, 

"The comparative statements of produce exported from 
this Colony during the quarter and the year ending 5th 
instant, which I have now the honour to enclose, prove that 
I was not more sanguine in the anticipations which I have 
throughout expressed to your Lordship, of a very consider- 
able increase in the Sugar-crop of 1851, over that of the two 
preceding years, than I was fairly entitled to be, — the actual 
excess amounting to 5682 hogsheads, or upwards of fifteen 
per cent. 

"That that excess is in some degree attributable to a 
favourable season, and to the consequent richness in saccha- 
rine matter of the cane-juice, is proved by the fact of there 
being an actual diminution both of Bum and Molasses, — the 
products of the refuse in crystallizable liquor left ; but it 
nevertheless cannot be questioned that the increased pro- 
duction of Sugar is mainly owing to an extension of cul- 
tivation, and to the introduction of improvements both in 
agriculture and in the process of manufacture, and that so 
far this increase is likely to prove permanent. 

" But for the very low prices current indeed in Great 
Britain, which will, I much fear, render the 43,034 hogs- 
heads shipped in 1851 of less value than the 37,351 
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shipped in 1850, I should have anticipated a progressive 
augmentation of the exports of the Colony, until they were 
at least equal to those previous to Emancipation; but I fear 
this event will at any rate be retarded, until confidence in 
the ability of our Planters to withstand the increased com- 
petition, to which they are every day being subjected, can 
be restored. 

" Looking however to what has been accomplished in this 
Colony since 1846, in reducing the cost of production, I 
can see no reason to despair of a very great further reduc- 
tion being effected ultimately, although, I fervently trust, 
without the same quota of distress to be undergone in the 
transition*. 

" I have, etc., 
(Signed) " Henry Barkly. 

"The Right Honourable Earl Grey, etc." 

I have next to call your attention to that which, 
from the amount of its population, and from the ex- 
tent and richness in natural resources of its territory, 
is entitled to be considered the most important of 
our former Slave Colonies. I refer of course to the 
magnificent island of Jamaica. This Colony has for 
two centuries been in possession of a Representative 
Constitution, and the Assembly not only exercises 
the ordinary authority of a Legislative body, but 
performs many of what are usually the functions 
of the Executive Government, the authority of the 

* Tables of the quantities of produce exported from the Colony, 
enclosed in the above despatch, are given in the Appendix (F) to 
this Volume. 
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Crown being more restricted than elsewhere by vari- 
ous laws which have at different times been passed 
and by usages which have grown up. But the actual 
condition of Jamaica, I regret to say, is far from being 
such as to show that the possession of the powers 
of self-government affords that complete security for 
the welfare of a community, and for the good ma- 
nagement of its affairs, which many persons seem to 
suppose. 

You are aware that the accounts which continue 
to reach this country describe Jarbaica as labouring 
under the severest distress, nor do I believe that 
there is any reason for imputing much, if any, ex- 
aggeration to these statements. The Colonists and 
owners of property in Jamaica are loud in their 
complaints, and ascribe all their losses and difficul- 
ties to Imperial Legislation. The abolition of the 
slave-trade and of slavery, and the recent changes 
in our commercial policy, have been pointed out by 
the Assembly* in various memorials and 'petitions 
to the Queen and to the two Houses of Parlia- 

* The following passages occur in the Memorial of the House of 
Assembly to the Queen, of the 18th of December, 1846. "We, your 
Majesty's loyal subjects, the Assembly of Jamaica, by permission to 
approach your Majesty, humbly to remonstrate against the many 
wrongs which we have sustained by acts of the Imperial Parliament. 
.... The establishment of Slavery was not our act, but that of 
the parent Government, the lands of Jamaica having been patented 
by your' royal ancestors on the special condition that they should be 
cultivated by slaves for the promotion of the national wealth ; and 
this policy was continued under sanction of British laws equally 
sacred as those under which any other class of your Majesty's sub- 
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ment, as the grievances of which they have had to 
complain, and the causes of the ruin which they have 
experienced. I have quoted in a note below some 
remarkable passages from one of the Memorials ad- 
dressed to the Queen by the Assembly, of which I 
regret that the great length prevents my inserting the 
whole. This Memorial was voted in December, 1846, 
when the alteration of the sugar-duties, by which 
sugar the produce of slave labour was admitted to 
the British market, had only been enacted a very few 
months, and could have had no effect in producing 
the distress which is described in this document, in 
terms not less strong than those which have been 

jects held their property. It is unnecessary for us here to enter into the 
history of the trade by which those slaves were procured ; it is enough 
to say that, after having been most vigorously and profitably carried 
on for one hundred and fifty years by British ships, British mer- 
chants, and British capital, it was abolished by Act of Parliament in 
the year 1807. This was the first check to the hitherto extending 
cultivation and prosperity of Jamaica. The advocates for the aboli- 
tion of the African slave-trade then most solemnly disclaimed all in- 
tention of seeking to interfere with the existing state of slavery in 
the Colonies ; but scarcely had one object been accomplished, when 
agitation commenced with respect to the other. The first overt act 
of the Parliament effected by this new agitation was in the year 
1815, by the introduction of a Bill in the House of Commons for re- 
gistering the slaves, professedly to prevent their illegal introduction 
into the Colonies, but covertly to pave the way for subsequent eman- 
cipation. The next movement was in the year 1823, when Mr. 
Canning, then a Minister of the Crown, introduced certain resolu- 
tions into the House of Commons, conceding to out-door pressure 
the interests of the Colonists and the principle of slave emancipa- 
tion." One remarkable sentence in this Memorial I have dis- 
tinguished by italics. See House of Commons Sessional Paper of 
1847, No. 160. 
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used at a later period. It deserves to be particularly 
observed, that in this Memorial, which contains an 
elaborate statement of the grievances of Jamaica, it 
is complained that the abolition of the Slave-trade 
by Act of Parliament was the first check to the pros- 
perity of the Colony, and that the various steps by 
which slavery was first mitigated, and ultimately com- 
pletely abolished, are insisted upon as the causes of 
the general ruin of the proprietors of the Island ; the 
fiscal changes which had lately taken place in this 
Country being only adverted to as likely to become a 
new source of difficulty. 

I believe the view thus taken of the subject by the 
Assembly to be so far right, that the abolition of 
the Slave-trade was necessarily fatal to the kind of 
prosperity (such as it was)* which Jamaica formerly 



* I say " such as it was," for the former prosperity of Jamaica was 
always of a Tery precarious kind, and chequered by periods of severe 
distress. Even while the British Colonies enjoyed not only the 
monopoly of our market, but the unrestricted power of using slave- 
labour and carrying on the slave-trade, the Planters of Jamaica 
were frequently compelled to make urgent applications to Parliament 
for relief ; and their business was so hazardous, that, in spite of the 
great gains of some seasons, there were few who realized money by 
it in a series of years. See the testimony to this effect of Bryan 
Edwards, in his ' History of the West Indies ;' Lord Derby's Speech 
in the House of Commons, when moving, in 1833, the Resolutions on 
which the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery was founded ; the Re- 
ports of Committees of the House of Commons of 1807 and 1832 ; 
the Report of a Committee of the House of Assembly of Jamaica in 
1804, and the Petition of that House to the Prince Regent in 1811. 
Some extracts from these documents will be found in the Appendix 
(G) to this Volume. 
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enjoyed ; and this step once taken, it became, I am 
convinced, impossible for the Island to enjoy durable 
prosperity, except by adopting an entirely different 
system, based, not upon slavery and commercial 
restrictions, but upon freedom, both personal and 
commercial. The only wise course therefore for the 
Colonists to pursue, would have been to apply them- 
selves to the establishment of such a system, and 
of a new social organization, by the adoption of 
well-considered and judicious measures for effect- 
ing an inevitable change, with as little disturbance 
and with as little delay as possible. Unfortunately 
a very different line of conduct has been followed 
by those who have possessed the chief influence 
among the Colonists; and the same determined 
resistance which was made to the abolition of the 
Slave-trade was, afterwards made to the mitigation 
and the abolition of slavery, and to the alteration 
of our commercial policy. These successive changes 
have been accomplished only after struggles highly 
injurious to the welfare of the Colony ; and thus for 
the last thirty years the relations between the Local 
Legislature and the Government at home, under suc- 
cessive Administrations, have, with some brief inter- 
vals, continued to be on a very unsatisfactory footing. 
There has been little of that harmonious co-ope- 
ration between these Authorities, without which it is 
impossible that the affairs of the Island can be pro- 
perly and efficiently conducted. 

During your Administration, no effort that we 
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oould make, without abandoning the commercial 
policy we thought it our duty to maintain, was 
omitted, for the purpose of establishing a good un- 
derstanding with the Colonists and especially with 
the Assembly ; but our endeavours to effect this ob- 
ject were unsuccessful. Unhappily the Colonists were 
led to believe that nothing would be of any avail 
for the relief of their difficulties, except a restora- 
tion of some portion at least of their former com- 
mercial privileges ; and that this object was one that 
might be obtained by the assistance of a powerful 
party at home, and of which the accomplishment 
might be promoted by embarrassing and thwarting 
as much as possible an Administration pledged to a 
policy directly opposed to their views. 

It would be unjust to blame the Colonists for hav- 
ing been induced to adopt this opinion, and the line 
of conduct to which it led, considering how much they 
were encouraged in doing so by persons of great in- 
fluence in this Country, and how natural it is for 
those who are suffering from distress to listen to advice 
and suggestions such as were addressed to the West 
Indians by their professed friends. But though it 
would be unfair to censure the Assembly of Jamaica 
and the leading Colonists with any great severity, 
for the course they pursued, there can I think be no 
doubt that it has proved a most unfortunate one for 
their own interest. This is the only conclusion that 
can be drawn from the fact, that while Jamaica enjoys 
advantages which I consider to be much superior, and 
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which certainly are not at all events inferior, to those of 
any other Sugar Colony, it alone continues to exhibit 
no signs of any improvement in its condition; while in 
other important Colonies, equally dependent for their 
prosperity on the cultivation of sugar, there has been, 
as I have shown, a manifest abatement of the diffi- 
culties with which they have had to contend, and a 
dawning of brighter prospects for the future. 

Jamaica has greatly the advantage of Trinidad and 
of Guiana in the amount of her population, and still 
more in the comparatively advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion which that population has reached ; while of her 
natural fertility and resources, I am not aware that any 
but a very high opinion has ever been expressed ; yet 
Guiana and Trinidad, without those extensive powers 
of self-government, which it is the fashion to represent 
as alone necessary for the welfare of a Colony, and 
which Jamaica possesses, have completely surmounted 
their financial difficulties; their revenue already ex- 
ceeds their expenditure, notwithstanding large reduc- 
tions of taxation, and their production of sugar is 
rapidly increasing. In Jamaica, on the contrary, the 
state of the Colonial finances is getting from bad to 
worse ; and we are assured that, without some change, 
of which there is as yet no appearance, the cultivation 
of sugar cannot be much longer continued. There 
must have been serious errors in the management of 
the affairs of Jamaica, to account for so unfortunate a 
difference. 

Nor is it difficult to perceive what these errors have 
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been. Although the need of well-considered legisla- 
tion, to meet the wants of an entirely new state of 
society, was not less urgent in Jamaica than in the 
other former Slave Colonies, and though Jamaica has 
far greater facilities than most of these Colonies for 
carrying into effect such measures as are required, the 
Statute Book of the Island for the last six years pre- 
sents nearly a blank, as regards laws calculated to im- 
prove the condition of the population, and to raise them 
in the scale of civilization. And unfortunately the 
errors to be imputed to the Legislature are not merely 
negative ; the management of the finances, on which so 
much depends, has been most defective. Taxes have 
been reduced without any proportionate reduction of 
expenditure, which has been allowed habitually to ex- 
ceed the income ; and an increasing load of debt has 
thus been incurred, partly in the very objectionable 
form of issues of an inconvertible paper currency, 
under the name of " Island Cheques," partly in other 
ways. While this has been going on, no attempt has 
been made to relieve the finances and the industry 
of the Colony, either by the practice of a judicious 
and systematic economy, or by substituting less ob- 
jectionable taxes for the very impolitic and onerous 
ones, both general and parochial, which now exist. Yet, 
by well directed efforts of this kind, it is certain that 
much might have been done for the relief of the Co- 
lony and for the encouragement of productive industry. 
The mismanagement of the Colonial finances must 
in part at least be attributed to the mode in which 
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their administration is conducted. The Assembly not 
only retains strictly in its own hands its constitutional 
privilege of deciding upon the amount of grants to be 
made for the service of the Colony, and the taxes by 
which they are to be met, but it resents, as contrary 
to its privileges, any interference on the part of the 
Governor, even by way of advice, with its exercise of 
its authority over the public purse. It is not required 
in Jamaica, as it is in this Country, in Canada, and 
in the Australian Colonies, that every grant of money 
should be recommended by the Crown's Representa- 
tive before it is voted; but every member of the Le- 
gislature proposes any vote which he considers to be 
advisable, nor is there any person responsible for pre- 
paring an estimate of the probable receipts and ex- 
penses of the Colony, and taking care that the latter 
shall be covered by the former. It is obvious that 
such a mode of conducting financial business is cal- 
culated to lead to great irregularity, and it has been 
found to do so in all the Colonies in which it prevails. 
In the absence of any effective individual responsibi- 
lity, it is too commonly the practice for each member 
of the Assembly to push forward every grant for ob- 
jects interesting to himself or his constituents, without 
much regard to the amount or comparative urgency 
of other claims on the public purse ; so that the ap- 
propriation of the revenue comes to be determined 
rather by a kind of scramble amongst the members 
of the Legislature, than by a careful consideration of 
what the public interest requires. 
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Jamaica is not singular in allowing this mode of 
appropriating the public money to continue, notwith- 
standing the manifest objections to it ; but it is the 
only Colony in which I am aware of the existence of a 
further departure from the principles of the Constitu- 
tion on this subject, which has greatly aggravated the 
evils of the practice I have described. In this Country 
it has long been considered to be a constitutional 
principle of great importance, that all grants of public 
money made by Parliament are to be regarded as 
grants to the Crown ; and though the House of . Com- 
mons has established its right to define very strictly, 
in making grants, the objects to which they are to 
be applied, and will not consent to even the most mi- 
nute alterations by the House of Lords in the Bills 
sent up for that purpose, it has never disputed that 
the collection of the revenue, the custody of the pub- 
lic money, and its application to the objects for which 
it is voted, should be entrusted to the servants of the 
Crown. No such rule has been observed in Jamaica. 

By various local Acts, most of them of somewhat 
remote date, the collection and application of the 
revenue have been almost entirely taken out of the 
hands of the Governor, and certain persons known 
by the name of the Commissioners of Public Accounts 
exercise, under scarcely any control, the powers which 
ought properly to belong to the Governor, and to 
the public servants who act under his authority. So 
far has this been carried, that these Commissioners 
actually possess, and have repeatedly used, the power 
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of issuing, without the concurrence of the Governor, 
large sums in the inconvertible paper called Island 
Cheques, to which I have already adverted ; and the 
Governor has also, more than once, had occasion to re- 
mark on the irregular and imperfect manner in which 
the revenue is collected, without having any means of 
interfering to enforce a more efficient performance of 
this very important duty. All the members of the As- 
sembly are ex officio commissioners of public accounts ; 
in reality therefore the Assembly, under another name, 
exercises all the anomalous powers which belong to 
these Commissioners, and which include a complete 
control over the audit of the accounts of the expen- 
diture which they vote as legislators. As the Commis- 
sioners are authorized by law to continue to meet and 
act, notwithstanding a prorogation of the Assembly, 
and retain their power even after it is dissolved, 
until a new one has been elected, another check, 
which in this Country is imposed on the power of the 
House of Commons, by the authority of the Crown, to 
arrest its proceedings by a prorogation or dissolution, 
is virtually got rid of in Jamaica. The irresponsible 
and irregular power exercised by the Assembly, and 
by its members as Commissioners of Public Accounts 
in matters of finance, would alone have been quite 
enough to prevent the financial affairs of the Colony 
from being administered with that judgement and 
steadiness which the difficulties of the times urgently 
required ; but there were other circumstances also 
which had still more effect in diverting the attention 
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of the Assembly from all useful measures, whether 
financial or of any other description. 

The commercial calamities of the latter months of 
the year 1847, together with the proceedings in Par- 
liament on the subject of West Indian distress in the 
beginning of 1848, produced great excitement in Ja- 
maica, as well as in other parts of the West Indies, and 
inspired the leading Planters with a determination 
to make every effort in their power to overthrow the 
Home Administration, to the measures of which they 
were persuaded that the distress which weighed so 
heavily upon them was attributable. Public meetings 
were held at various places in the Island, at which 
very violent language was used, and very strong re- 
solutions were adopted, condemning the measures of 
Parliament affecting the Colonies ; and in the Spring 
and Summer of 1848 many petitions were presented 
to the Governor, praying that he would summon the 
Legislature at an earlier period than usual, " to take 
into consideration " (such are the words of one of 
these petitions) " the state of the country, and to de- 
liberate and determine what measures ought to be 
adopted to avert or ward off the baneful effects of 
Imperial Legislation*." 

Although, in the state of feeling which was thus 
manifested, it was not likely that the Assembly, 
when called together, would act with the judgement 
and moderation which could alone have rendered its 
proceedings really useful, the Governor did not think 

• See House of Commons Sessional Paper of 1848, No. 686. 
VOL. I. N 
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it expedient to decline complying with the applications 
made to him, and he accordingly summoned the As- 
sembly to meet for the despatch of business on the 
3rd of August. The Session proved as unproductive 
of good as might have been anticipated; but even 
before it began, the violent proceedings, to which I 
have referred, had an effect which might have been 
very serious. In the end of June and the beginning 
of July considerable alarm was created by rumours of 
an approaching rebellion of the Negroes ; and, upon 
inquiry, it turned out that this alarm was not entirely 
unfounded. Though there is a strong spirit of loyalty 
to the Crown amongst the Negroes, who are easily 
managed, if judiciously and justly treated, they are at 
the same time ignorant, very credulous and excitable, 
and capable when excited of most reckless and dan- 
gerous conduct. Upon a population of this kind — 
entertaining also towards the White inhabitants of the 
island the feelings naturally engendered by the recol- 
lections of slavery, and a knowledge that the aboli- 
tion of that odious system had been forced upon their 
masters, whose reluctant submission to the change had. 
never been concealed — the proceedings of the Planters 
were calculated to have a very agitating effect; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that such an effect 
had been produced to a very considerable extent, and 
that some, though probably only a few, of the Negroes 
were contemplating measures of violence against the 
Whites. 

Dr. Williams, the Archdeacon of Cornwall, in a 
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letter to the Bishop, which is enclosed in Sir Charles 
Grey's despatch of the 22nd of July, 1848*, after 
mentioning " a prevalent report that there was to be a 
rising of the peasantry/' states that " the groundwork 
of the whole matter is the belief of the peasantry that 
the United States of America are likely to take pos- 
session of this Island, and to reduce them to slavery. 
This belief, it is supposed, has originated from the 
mention which has been made in some of the Ame- 
rican papers of the distressed state of this Island, and 
the good which would result from its annexation, with 
Cuba, to the United States ; and I fear the Planters 
have not themselves been prudent in what they have 
said on the subject of relief from Great Britain, as 
well as other persons, some very influential. ,, The 
indications of this state of feeling created for a short 
time much apprehension among some of the White 
inhabitants ; and some of the very party whose intem- 
perate proceedings had occasioned whatever danger 
existed, were anxious for the adoption of measures 
which would no doubt have increased it, by adding to 
the excitement of the Black population. The Governor 
however firmly refused to take any steps which might 
have had this effect, and in his despatch of the 22nd of 
July he states, "I am now pretty well satisfied that 
there has been no other danger than that of the alarm 
being propagated to such an extent as might have 
induced precipitate and erroneous measures, such as 
calling out the militia and the enrolment of volunteers, 

• See Parliamentary Paper quoted above. 
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and the distribution of arms to partisans. If this had 
been done, collisions must almost inevitably have taken 
place, and there is no saying to what extremities the 
mischief might have been carried." He proceeds to 
state, that " he had resolutely abstained from giving 
the sanction of the Government to any other mea- 
sures" than certain precautionary ones which he de- 
scribed. These consisted in making arrangements to 
have a sufficient force promptly available, if any dis- 
turbance should occur in the districts where it was 
apprehended, and in the issue of a proclamation, to 
quiet the minds of the Negroes, by assuring them that 
there was no danger that any attempt would be made 
again to reduce them to slavery. These measures 
were successful, and all cause for alarm soon passed 
away ; but it is due to Sir Charles Grey to state, that 
this result is mainly to be ascribed to his firmness 
and prudence, and that, had he listened to the sug- 
gestions of some whose apprehensions obscured their 
judgement, such was the state of men's minds, that 
Blacks and Whites might easily have been led, by 
unfounded fears of each other, to very deplorable acts 
of mutual violence. 

I have said that the Session of the Legislature, 
which the Governor had been pressed to hold at an 
unusual season, was unproductive of any good. After 
having sat for more than a month, the Assembly ad- 
journed from the 20th of September to the 24th of 
October, not a single Act of any kind having passed 
the Legislature ; but though the addresses and resolu- 
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tions of the Assembly showed much irritation, nothing 
occurred which necessarily precluded the expectation 
that the ordinary business of the Colony might be 
proceeded with in due time. The Governor stated, 
that though the financial prospect was far from satis- 
factory, and Her Majesty's Government ought to be 
prepared to say in what manner the local government 
of the Island was to be carried on in case of the usual 
annual supplies for 1849 being refused, he did not de- 
spair of the difficulty being averted. He believed the 
Island to be as capable as ever of yielding a revenue, 
though in a different manner from former times ; and 
he thought the Assembly might be prevailed upon to 
take the requisite measures for raising it, if there were 
not parties at home who urged the Members to with- 
hold the Supplies, as a means of influencing and em- 
barrassing the administration of Colonial affairs by Her 
Majesty's Government*. 

On the 4th of November the Governor reported, 
that the Assembly having met again, the tone and 
character of their communications with him were 
better than in the August Session, which he thought 
had been of great use in dissipating the irritation, 
which had been increasing and accumulating for 
several months before; and that he then had good 
hopes of the ordinary Supplies being voted, and the 
ordinary business transacted before the end of the 
year ; though he did not feel quite confident that a 

• Sir C. Grey '8 Despatch of August 19, 1848. (House of Lords 
Sessional Paper of 1840, No. Ill, p. 14.) 
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different course might not be adopted under the direc- 
tions of a party in England, who certainly had recom- 
mended the stoppage of the Supplies*. Unfortunately 
this doubt proved too well founded : the same tactics 
were adopted in Jamaica as in Guiana ; and the As- 
sembly, after coming to a resolution!, on the 13th of 
December, that they would " not pass any Bill raising 
a revenue beyond the 15th of February next, until a 
measure of retrenchment, consonant with the impo- 
verished condition of the Island, be passed into a law," 
adjourned to the 23rd of January. The intention 
of this resolution obviously was to convey a me- 
nace, that if the Governor and Council should fail 
to pass a Bill of Retrenchment, of which the nature 
had not then been determined, the Assembly would 
stop the Supplies. By adjourning for so long a 
period after passing this resolution, the Assembly 
allowed, as the Governor observed, " just three weeks 
after their re-assembling as the' period within which 
its plans of economical reform are to be brought for- 
ward and considered, and the momentous question is 
to be determined whether four-fifths of the revenue of 
the Island are not all at once to cease J." 

When the Assembly again met, it soon appeared 
that their plans of reduction were founded upon the 
same principle of injustice, and were no doubt adopted 

• See Sir C. Grey's Despatch of November 4, 1848, p. 71 of the 
same Papers, 
t See the above Paper, p. '143. 
X Sir 0. Grey's Despatch of January 4, 1849, p. 145. 
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upon the same advice, and with the same object, of em- 
barrassing the Government at home, as the measures 
to which I have adverted as having been proposed in 
Guiana. A Retrenchment Bill, as it was called, was 
passed by the Assembly, and sent to the Council on 
the 2nd of February, the eifect of which was to subject 
the salaries of the holders of certain offices to reduc- 
tions, varying from 10 to 33£ per cent. By this mea- 
sure, a saving in all of about £14,000 a-year would 
have been effected, one-half of which would have fallen 
upon twelve individuals. The Judges and Vice-Chan- 
cellor would have suffered a loss of one-third of their 
salaries, and the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions of one- 
fourth, — all these salaries having been granted by 
permanent Acts, passed within a comparatively recent 
period by the Colonial Legislature. The salaries of 
the Assistant Judges had been thus settled only six 
years before ; and it was shown that, of the gentlemen 
who had accepted the office, one at least was at the 
time making a larger income at the Bar, which he 
was induced to forgo, in the confidence that his salary 
would be permanently secured to him*. In the same 
manner the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, who had 
been selected with great care from the English Bar, in 
consequence of an Act passed only eight or nine years 
previously, were to have their salaries reduced from 
£1200 to £900 a-year. 

* See the debate in the Council, on the Retrenchment Bill, en- 
closed in Sir C. Grey's despatch of February 19, 1849. (Papers pre- 
sented by Command, May 10, 1849, p. 37.) 
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The injustice of these proposals is too obvious to 
require to be urged ; and there was the less excuse for 
the Assembly's insisting upon them, inasmuch as, if 
the restoration of the finances had been their real 
object, measures might easily have been found, free 
from all objection and calculated to produce far more 
substantial benefit, than the contemplated Act of con- 
fiscation, directed against a comparatively small num- 
ber of individuals. The Governor had pointed out, 
that the person who had lately held the office of Re- 
ceiver-General had died, leaving a large deficiency in 
the Colonial Treasury, and that an early examination 
of his accounts was desirable *. The Governor also 
showed that there had been no falling off in the revenue 
which might not be accounted for either by a reduc- 
tion of duties or by the " imperfect, lax, and neglectful 
collection of the taxes." The whole system of taxation, 
both general and parochial, was also very faulty, and 
much of the expenditure wasteful, and susceptible of 
large reduction without injury to the public service. 
But though there was so much room and such urgent 
need for measures of real financial reform, none were 
attempted by the Assembly, the members of which, 
either in that character or as Commissioners of Ac- 
counts, have practically in their hands the whole power 
of dealing with financial affairs. The Governor has so 
little substantial authority, even of an administrative 
kind, with regard to them, that he could take no 
measures for recovering from the securities of the late 

• House of Lords Sessional Paper of 1849, No. Ill, p. 10. 
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Receiver-General the amount of the deficiency left in 
the Treasury by that officer, which was neglected by 
the Assembly. Nor had he the means of correcting 
such a gross abuse as that of allowing the taxes to 
be very irregularly collected, the largest arrears, as he 
states, being supposed to be due from those who were 
best able to pay them*. The only power which the 
Governor possesses, with regard to the pecuniary affairs 
of the Colony, is that of expressing his opinion and 
offering advice and suggestions in his speeches and 
messages to the Assembly ; and that body is so jealous, 
and is so apt to resent any interference even of this 
kind, as a breach of their privileges, that it is neces- 
sary to act with great caution in attempting it. 

While the Assembly altogether neglected those mea- 
sures of real improvement which were within their 
power, they pressed forward with reckless violence the 
unjust and ineffectual plan of retrenchment which 
I have described; and when the Bill for carrying it 
into effect was unanimously rejected by the Council, 
they endeavoured to accomplish their object by indi- 
rect means. In Jamaica there is not, as in this 
Country, a public revenue derived from taxes imposed 
by permanent laws, sufficient to meet the expenses 
charged by such laws on the Colony. With us it 
is well known that the greater part of the taxes are 
levied under the authority of Acts of Parliament 
which are not limited in duration ; formerly the sugar 

* See Sip C. Grey's Despatch of March 31, 1849. (Papers pre- 
sented by Command, May 10, 1849, p. 70.) 
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duties, and latterly the Income-tax, have been an excep- 
tion to this rule ; but there are permanent taxes more 
than sufficient to meet those fixed expenses which are 
charged by law on the Consolidated Fund. In Ja- 
maica, on the contrary, by far the larger part of the 
revenue is derived from taxes, the levying of which 
is authorized by Acts of which the duration does not 
in general exceed a year. 

Taking advantage of this circumstance, the Assembly 
endeavoured to overrule the other branches of the 
Legislature ; and, though the Council and Governor 
had not concurred in altering or repealing the laws 
regularly passed by the whole Legislature for granting 
certain salaries, it attempted to defeat the operation 
of lh$se laws by declining to provide any funds from 
which the payments sanctioned by them could be made. 
With this view the Assembly, in passing Bills for the 
renewal of two of the principal sources of the Colonial 
income — the duties on imports and on rum — inserted 
clauses specially appropriating the proceeds of those 
taxes to particular objects, amongst which the pay- 
ment of the salaries they insisted on reducing was not 
included. Notwithstanding the manifest objections to 
the course thus taken by the Assembly, the Import 
Duties Bill was passed by the Council and assented 
to by the Governor ; that for imposing duties on rum 
was rejected. 

I will not follow through its several stages the long 
struggle that ensued, in the course of which different 
Retrenchment Bills were proposed and failed, and the 
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Assembly was once dissolved and several times pro- 
rogued. A detailed account of these miserable pro- 
ceedings would be at once wearisome and useless ; 
it will be sufficient to give a very brief summary of 
their result. As the point in dispute was the same, 
so our policy was also the same, as that which I 
have already described as having been adopted with 
regard to Guiana. We came to the conclusion that it 
was our duty to maintain the honour of the Crown, by 
advising Her Majesty to withhold her sanction from 
any measure involving a violation of justice towards 
individuals, or a breach of the public faith ; and if, in 
consequence, the Assembly should refuse to provide 
the means of carrying on the public service, to leave 
to that body the responsibility for the results to which 
this might lead. We also thought it right, not to pur- 
chase a temporary respite from the difficulties which 
would arise from such a refusal on the part of the 
Assembly, by allowing the Governor to give his assent 
on behalf of the Crown to any Bills which might be 
tendered to him, and which should be at variance 
with the recognized principles of the Constitution or 
the standing instructions to Colonial Governors. At 
the same time we were not only ready, but anxious, 
to concur in any just and reasonable measures of 
reform, whether financial or constitutional, which the 
Assembly might think fit to propose. To consti- 
tutional reforms we also declared our readiness to ad- 
vise Her Majesty to accede, if proper measures of the 
kind should be passed : but on its being pointed out 
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that this would involve the relinquishment of some of 
the irregular powers which had been assumed by the 
Assembly, that body tacitly abandoned the request 
it had preferred to have the system of Government 
assimilated to that which prevails in Canada. 

Instructions in accordance with these views (which 
were fully explained to him) were addressed to Sir 
Charles Grey, in various despatches, and particularly 
in those of the 11th of October, 1848, and the 16th of 
April, 1849, which will be found amongst the papers 
laid before Parliament. The last of the two despatches 
I have mentioned contains so complete a statement of 
the grounds upon which we acted, that I have thought 
it right to give it at length in the Appendix*. 

The policy which was thus pursued proved, as in Gui- 
ana, ultimately successful. The Assembly was dissolved 
in 1849, and, though at first this measure appeared to 
have had little effect in changing the conduct of that 
branch of the Legislature, there was a considerable 
change in its composition ; there was a change also in 
public opinion, as was shown by a petition numerously 
signed, which was presented to the Council in sup- 
port of that body's proceedings ; and it seemed to 
have become understood both by the Planters resident 
in Colony, and by the Jamaica proprietors in this 
Country, that the course taken by the Assembly had 
been ill-judged for their own interest. The conse- 
quence was that after different modifications of the 
objectionable Retrenchment Bill had been attempted, 

* See Appendix (H) at the end of this Volume. 
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it was at length abandoned, and matters returned 
pretty much into their usual course. 

This result is, I think, in no small degree to be at- 
tributed to the calm and temperate manner in which 
the Governor conducted himself in all his commu- 
nications with the Assembly, to the able manner in 
which the objections to the measures they rejected 
were exposed by the Members of the Council in their 
debates*, and perhaps most of all to the fact that none 
of the West Indian party, or of the advocates of com- 
mercial monopoly in this Country, ventured, in either 
House of Parliament, to bring the proceedings which 
had taken place in Jamaica under discussion, in such 
a manner as to elicit an expression of the opinion of 
Parliament on the matters in dispute between the 
Government and the Assembly. When the contro- 
versy came to a crisis, all the papers on the subject, 
including the instructions which had just been ad- 
dressed to Sir C. Grey, were laid before both Houses 
of Parliament on the 10th of May, 1849, with the ex- 
press object of challenging a discussion, if the course 
we had thought it our duty to take were objected 
to. The challenge was not accepted, — a circumstance 
which could not fail to have its effect in Jamaica. 

Unfortunately however, although we succeeded in re- 
sisting the objectionable measures which were pressed 
upon us, and also in maintaining our commercial policy, 

* A report of the debate (or rather of the speeches, for the mem- 
bers of the Council were unanimous) on the rejection of the Retrench- 
ment Bill, will be found in the Papers laid before Parliament. 
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which the proposal of those measures was intended to 
be an engine for overturning, the struggle into which 
the Assembly was led by those who called themselves 
their friends in this country, eifectually paralysed, as I 
have already mentioned, every attempt to effect any of 
those numerous improvements in the laws, and in the 
financial and administrative arrangements of the Co- 
lony, which were needed, in order to raise it from that 
deep depression to which it has been reduced. An 
irreparable injury has thus been done to Jamaica, and 
an opportunity has been lost, which it may not, I fear, 
be easy to regain; nor can I look forward without very 
gloomy anticipations, as to what may be the result of 
having allowed so many more years to slip away, with- 
out taking effectual measures to improve the condition, 
both moral and physical, of the Negro population, and 
thus to prepare them for that position, and for that 
increasing power and influence in the Colonial society, 
to which they must necessarily advance. 

Under the law as it stands the Negroes must soon ac- 
quire a predominant power in the Assembly. Looking 
then at what the Constitution of Jamaica is, and to 
the state of things which is likely to arise, when the As- 
sembly, possessing as it does such large powers by law, 
shall represent those who possess also an overwhelming 
superiority, of physical force, and who will not, I fear, 
be guided by much knowledge or judgement, or have 
a very kindly feeling to the absentee proprietors, I am 
at a loss to understand how the latter can have been 
so blind to their obvious interest, as not to avail them- 
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selves of the power and influence they still possess in the 
local Legislature for the purpose of co-operating with 
the Crown to introduce the many reforms which are 
wanted, and the neglect of which during these precious 
years may be productive of so much danger. While I 
held the office of Secretary of State, I had frequent oc- 
casions to deplore that the majority of those connected 
with Jamaica, with whom it was my duty to commu- 
nicate, could not be induced to believe either in the 
serious character of this danger, or in the sincerity of 
our wish to promote the true interest of themselves 
and of the Colony. The delusive hope they were en- 
couraged to entertain, of recovering some portion at 
least of that commercial monopoly on which their de- 
sires were so earnestly fixed, obscured their judgement, 
and great is the responsibility of those by whom they 
were thus misled. 

During the last year and a half or two years of 
your Administration, there was a great change in the 
temper of the persons to whom I advert ; and those 
connected with Jamaica, in this Country at least, 
showed latterly much more disposition than formerly 
to co-operate with us, and to look to practical mea- 
sures, rather than to vain attempts to recover their 
lost monopoly, for an improvement in the condition 
of the Colony. At the end of 1850* intelligence was 
received in this country of the outbreak of cholera in 
Jamaica, and many of the principal proprietors and 

* On the 20th of November : Bee House of Commons Sessional 
Paper of 1861, No. 104. 
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merchants connected with the Island lost no time in 
entering into communication with us as to the mea- 
sures which should be adopted for its relief. I am 
happy to say that they carried on these communica- 
tions in the best possible spirit and temper, and the 
measures which were taken were adopted with their 
concurrence and support. In the first instance three 
medical officers, recommended by the General Board 
of Health, were sent out to the West Indies, to assist 
the local Authorities by their advice in framing 
measures to check or avert the pestilence, and the 
Governor was authorized to draw upon the Treasury 
for £3000 to afford assistance to the most distressed 
of the families reduced to destitution by the death of 
those on whom they depended for support. 

But it was felt by those with whom we had com- 
municated, as well as by ourselves, that the most 
serious result of the pestilence, and that with which it 
was most difficult to deal, was the diminution it had 
caused in the already scanty supply of labour avail- 
able in Jamaica, and it became matter of the most 
anxious consideration to us what steps could be 
taken to meet this evil. On mature deliberation we 
were of opinion that little could be done towards this 
end except by the Local Legislature, but that much was 
in its power, and that we ought to give to it all the 
assistance we could, in devising the measures best cal- 
culated to meet the exigency. A despatch, to be laid 
by the Governor before the Legislature, was accord- 
ingly prepared with as little delay and as much care 
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as possible, explaining very fully the various measures 
which it seemed to me would be most likely to effect 
an improvement in the condition of the Colony. In 
the preparation of this despatch I availed myself 
largely of the suggestions and information given to 
me by the gentlemen with whom I had been in Com- 
munication, and they were put in possession of it 
before it was sent to the Governor. If I am not mis- 
taken, they concurred generally, if not entirely, in 
the advice thus given to the Legislature, and gave it 
their support by letters which they addressed to their 
friends in the Colony. I have already adverted to 
this despatch in what I have said of the Sugar Co- 
lonies generally, and it will be found at length in the 
Appendix*. 

Though the recommendations thus addressed to the 
Assembly were approved by a large proportion at 
least of the principal gentlemen in this country con- 
nected with Jamaica, I regret to say that hitherto no 
steps towards acting upon them have been taken in 
the Colony ; and it appears, from resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly in February last, and by a pamphlet 
called ' A Statement of Facts relative to the Island of 
Jamaica,' which was published in the month of June 
by three delegates from the Assembly who had been 
sent over, that the resident Colonists are still looking, 
not to what they can do for themselves, but to some 
assistance they hope to obtain from Parliament, for 
relief from their difficulties. 

* See Appendix (C) to this Volume. 
VOL. I. O 
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This is greatly to be lamented, since the more care- 
fully the circumstances of Jamaica are considered, the 
more reason there will be found for believing, that 
while Parliament can do little to improve its pros- 
pects, there are measures which it is in the power of 
the Local Legislature to adopt, and by which it might 
fairly be hoped, that its difficulties would be con- 
quered and prosperity be ultimately restored to an 
Island which, in spite of its present distress, I regard 
as possessing in great abundance all that is necessary 
for becoming at no distant period a rich and flourishing 
Colony. But in order that this result may be attained, 
it is absolutely necessary that dependence for extra- 
neous assistance, should be exchanged for strenuous 
exertion on the part of the Colonists and of the Co- 
lonial proprietors at home. There is no hope of im- 
provement while those whose interests are at stake 
continue to manifest only apathy and neglect of what 
is in their own power, while they are calling for aid 
from others. Nothing shows more strongly the want of 
energy on the part of the Colonists, than the absence 
of any decided efforts to ward off from the Island, in 
future, the disease by which it has lately suffered so 
severely. The medical officer who was sent there, found 
that all the known causes of disease exist in Jamaica 
in great abundance, and that much might easily be 
done for their removal. But, though this has been 
shown very clearly, I do not learn that anything, has 
yet been done toward carrying into effect the precau- 
tionary measures recommended by Dr. Milroy. It is 
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however only fair to add that, considering how slow 
the towns of this Country have generally been to avail 
themselves of the power given to them by Parliament 
to adopt measures of sanatory improvement, it is not 
perhaps surprising that the inhabitants of Jamaica 
should have been equally dilatory in attending to the 
subject, notwithstanding the awful warning they have 
had in the recent visitation of cholera. 

I have entered at so much length into the transac- 
tions of some of the Sugar Colonies, that I must abstain 
from adverting to the others, except so far as to refer 
to the remarkable increase of the production of sugar 
in Barbadoes since 1846, which affords perhaps a 
more signal refutation, than even the facts I have 
mentioned with regard to Mauritius, of the predic- 
tions made in that and the following years as to the 
results which must, it was said, follow from the ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugar into our markets. In 
spite of these predictions, I find that the crops of 
sugar exported from Barbadoes in the three years up 
to 1846, and in the three last years, have been as 
follows* : — 



1844 23,146 hhdfl. 

1846 24,777 „ 

1846 21,996 „ 



Average 23,306 



1849 33,077 hhdfl. 

1860 36,302 „ 

1851 38,730 „ 



Average 36,703 



This is an increase of production which may well 
excite surprise, and which clearly demonstrates that 
the production of sugar by free labour can be carried 

* See Blue-Book Ifeport for 1852. 

2 
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on with success, in spite of the competition with slave- 
labour to which it has been exposed. 

Perhaps it may be said that Barbadoes enjoys 
advantages in the great density of its population, 
which the other Sugar Colonies do not possess, and 
that therefore what has been done in that Island, 
forms no criterion of what is possible in others. To 
a certain extent this is true ; but on the other hand 
I must express my opinion, that the greater success of 
the Barbadoes Planters is not by any means exclu- 
sively due to the advantage they possess from the 
Colony being so populous ; I cannot but believe that 
it is in part at least attributable to the fact, that they 
never resorted to those unwise means for the purpose 
of extorting from the Government a restoration of the 
former monopoly of the British sugar-grower to which 
the planters of Jamaica had recourse, and never either 
allowed the public business to be interrupted, or 
ceased cordially to co-operate with the able officers 
who have held the post of Governor in adopting such 
measures as have been found necessary for promoting 
the welfare of the community. 

I must further observe, that the absence of any 
difficulty in carrying on the cultivation of sugar in 
Barbadoes, in consequence of the density of the po- 
pulation, affords another striking proof of the sound- 
ness of the views I have so fully stated in the earlier 
part of this Letter, as to the nature of the legislation 
which is required in the other Sugar-growing Colonies. 
If the free Negro is found to be so capable of exerting 
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himself when placed in such circumstances as he is 
in Barbadoes, and if experience in that Island clearly 
proves that, when both planters and labourers are 
compelled by the restricted area of the territory they 
occupy to concentrate their efforts within a space 
proportioned to their capital and numbers, they can 
successfully compete with slave-grown sugar, does it 
not follow that in the other Colonies, where the popu- 
lation bears a very different proportion to the extent 
of land, it should be the aim of legislation as far as 
possible to correct the tendencies thus created, and to 
prevent the bounty of nature from being abused, and 
becoming, instead of an advantage, only an encourage- 
ment to idleness and an obstacle to civilization ? 

Augmt 14, 1852. 

P. S. Since this Letter was written, I have, within 
these few days, been much gratified by finding that 
my opinion as to the ability of the British Colonies to 
compete successfully in the growth of sugar with coun- 
tries in which the labour of slaves is still employed, 
has been confirmed by no less an authority than the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, the biographer 
of Lord G. Bentinck. In Mr. Disraeli's speech on 
the Budget, on the 3rd of this month, I find the fol- 
lowing most remarkable passage : — " It may be said 
that these are merely figures " (he had just been com- 
paring the entries for home consumption of Foreign 
and British sugar for the first ten months of 1851 and 
of 18.52), " but I beg to observe that in this instance 
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figures constitute the case. This is a question of 
figures, and the result of the figures I have quoted 
is, that there being, in 1851, 4,126,000 cwt. of Bri- 
tish sugar against 1,487,000 cwt. of foreign, in 1852 
there were 5,378,000 cwt. of British against only 
814,000 cwt. of foreign. In other words, British pro- 
duction has increased by 1,250,000 cwt. and foreign 
production has decreased by about 600,000 cwt. I 
may be called a traitor — I may be called a renegade 
— but I want to know whether there is any gentle- 
man in this House, wherever he may sit, who would 
recommend a differential duty to prop up a prostrate 
industry which is actually commanding the metropo- 
litan market*." 

The argument is conclusive; but how much loss 
would have been saved to the unfortunate West 
Indians, how much better would the state of Colo- 
nial industry have been at this moment, even than 
that which the Chancellor of the Exchequer describes, 
if the party with which he is connected had for 
the four years preceding February, 1852, taken a 
juster view of the prospects of the Colonial Planter ! 
Had they done so, the Colonists of Guiana and of 
Jamaica, instead of being encouraged to enter upon 
that unfortunate struggle with the Government for the 
recovery of protection, which I have described, would 
no doubt have co-operated with us in effecting the 
many much-needed improvements which we were 
anxious to assist them in accomplishing ; and many an 
* See the report of Mr. Disraeli's speech in * The Times.' 
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unhappy Planter, who has been compelled to sell his 
property for one-half or one-fourth of its real value, 
because the confidence of English capitalists in the 
possibility of his continuing his business with advan- 
tage was destroyed, would have obtained assistance 
that would have enabled him to surmount his diffi- 
culties. Well may the West Indians say, " Save us 
from our friends ! " 

December 7, 1862. 
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LETTER V. 

british north america. — canada. 

My dear Lord John, 

I will now turn to those large and flourishing pro- 
vinces which constitute the British territory in North 
America. In the history of these provinces the last 
six years will form a memorable epoch, since within 
that period their system of government, which was 
previously in a state of great doubt and uncertainty, 
may be said to have been established on what there 
is good reason to hope may be a permanent footing, 
and the difficult and embarrassing questions which 
had arisen, as to the rules to be observed in conduct- 
ing their affairs, have received a solution in which all 
parties have practically acquiesced. This has not been 
accomplished without discussions and controversies 
which, during their progress, were the source of much 
anxiety; but we may congratulate ourselves upon 
having succeeded, before the breaking up of your Ad- 
ministration, in bringing all these various discussions 
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and controversies to a satisfactory termination, and 
upon having left these, the most important of the Co- 
lonial dependencies of the British Empire, in a state, 
not only far better than that which we found existing 
on our assumption of office, but such as to afford the 
most encouraging prospects for their future welfare 
and rapid progress, both in moral and material pro- 
sperity. A very slight sketch of the various transac- 
tions and events through which this result has been 
attained is all that I can attempt. 

Without going back to occurrences of an earlier 
date, I would begin by observing, that a new era in 
the history of British North America may be said to 
have opened with the passing of the Act of 1840, for 
the union of the former Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and with the consequent re-establishment in 
the latter of constitutional government, of which the 
unhappy insurrections of 1837 and 1838 had neces- 
sarily occasioned the temporary suspension. A simple 
return to the former system of constitutional govern- 
ment was impossible after these events. They had 
been the bitter fruit of defects and abuses in that 
system, which had been fully exposed in Lord Dur- 
ham's well-known Report; and its publication had 
naturally created a desire for the reform of the evils 
it pointed out, not only in Canada, but in the Lower 
Provinces, to which many of Lord Durham's remarks 
were equally applicable. 

When our lamented friend Lord Sydenham (then 
Mr. Poulett Thomson) went to Canada as Governor* 
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General, in the Autumn of 1839, there was much 
excitement on the question of establishing what was 
called " Responsible Government ;" while the notions 
generally entertained as to what was meant by these 
words, and as to the manner in which such a 
Gov3rnment was to be carried on, were exceedingly 
vague and ill-defined. You held at that time the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
made the first attempt to give something like shape 
and consistency to these vague ideas, and to carry 
into effect the reform desired by the Colonists so 
far as this could be done with safety. In two des- 
patches addressed to Mr. Poulett Thomson, on the 
14th and 16th of October, 1839, you pointed out the 
necessary distinctions between the Government of this 
Country and that of a Colony ; but at the same time 
you observed that, while you saw insuperable objec- 
tions to the adoption of the principle of the responsi- 
bility of the Local Government to the Assemblies in 
the manner in which it had been stated in the Colo- 
nies, you saw none to the practical views of Colonial 
Government recommended by Lord Durham, as 
you yourself understood them; and you announced 
that for the future the principal offices of the 
Colonial Governments in North America would not 
be considered as being held by a tenure equivalent 
to one during good behaviour, but that the holders 
would be liable to be called upon to retire whenever, 
from motives of public policy or for other reasons, 
this should be found expedient. You explained that 
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this rule was to be applicable without limitation to 
persons appointed to the offices in question subse- 
quently to the date of your despatch, and to the 
existing holders of office so far as was clearly neces- 
sary for the public good; but at the same time with 
due regard to the fair expectations of individuals, to 
whom pecuniary compensation should be awarded 
when it might appear unjust to dispense with their 
services without such an indemnity*. 

These instructions were written in apparent con- 
templation of the adoption of some such mode as that 
now established of carrying on the government of the 
North American Colonies ; but up to July, 1846, the 'V 
problem of bringing into satisfactory operation this 
system of administration had certainly not been solved. 
In Canada, during the early part of Lord Sydenham's 
administration, the insurrection was too recent, and 
its effect in creating animosity and disaffection among 
one division of the population had been too great, 
to allow of the re-establishment of constitutional go- 
vernment in the Lower Province, where the power 
of legislation had been entrusted by Parliament to a 
Special Council. Even when the union was accom- 
plished, the 'state of the country was still such as to 
prevent the French Canadians from acquiring their 
just weight in the House of Assepably elected for the 
first'Parliament of the United Provinces ; and the cir- 
cumstances of the time, together with his own talents 

* See, for the two despatches containing these instructions, the 
House of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 621 of 1848, pp. 3-6. 
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for business, combined to give Lord Sydenham great 
influence over the Legislature, and to render it neces- 
sary for him to take upon himself a larger personal 
share of the administration of affairs than would have 
fallen to him according to the strict theory of the 
Constitution. 

In the then state of things, and of men's minds, 
it would have been impossible otherwise to carry on 
the Government ; and the power which was thus in 
fact assumed by Lord Sydenham, was wisely used in 
passing various measures calculated to promote the 
material welfare and improvement of the country. 
He endeavoured also to prepare the way, by a 
firm and just administration, which should allow the 
passions and animosities excited by previous events 
to subside, for the safe introduction of a more consti- 
tutional system of government. In this respect the 
policy of Lord Sydenham was highly successful, and 
it contributed greatly to facilitate the adoption of the 
liberal and enlightened measures taken by his suc- 
cessor, Sir C. Bagot, during whose brief government 
a much nearer approach was made to the establish- 
ment of a really constitutional system ; but the death 
of Sir C. Bagot took place so soon, ttfat the esta- 
blishment of such a system could be only imperfectly 
effected by him, nor is it easy to judge whether, if he 
had lived, he would have been able to avoid those dif- 
ficulties in which his successor, Lord Metcalfe, became 
involved. 

A difference of opinion arose between Lord Met- 
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calfe and his Council upon a question relating to 
the distribution of patronage, into which it is neither 
necessary nor expedient that I should enter; it \&>J 
sufficient to state, that this difference led to the re- 
tirement of the members of the Executive Council, 
who were supported by a majority of the Assembly. 
Eventually, though not without considerable delay, 
Lord Metcalfe was enabled to form another Council, 
for which, by means of a dissolution of the previous 
Parliament, he obtained the support of a new Assem- 
bly. But this was only accomplished by Lord Met- * 
calfe's personal popularity and influence, which were 
employed to procure the return of members favourable 
to his policy : the effect of this was to place him 
in direct hostility with one of the great parties into 
which the Colony was divided. Though the diffi- 
culty of carrying on the Government was thus obviated 
for the moment, as the party into whose hands he 
had thrown himself possessed a small majority in the 
Assembly, this advantage was dearly purchased by 
the circumstance that the Parliamentary opposition % 
was no longer directed merely against the advisers of 
the Governor, but against the Governor himself and 
the British Government, of which he was the organ. 

Hence, as it is the nature of all popular Assem- 
blies to undergo from time to time changes, by which 
the minority of one year becomes the majority 
of another, and as there could be no doubt that 
sooner or later the party with which Lord Metcalfe 
had quarrelled would recover its ascendency, there 
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was a certain prospect of great future embarrassment 
from the state of things which had arisen. Nor was 
this all ; the Governor, by his rupture with one party, 
was placed to a far greater degree than was desirable 
in the power of the other, by which he was supported, 
and lost the means of exercising his proper authority 
in checking any departure from moderation on the 
part of those by whose assistance he was compelled 
to carry on the Government. The danger of his posi- 
tion was fully understood by Lord Metcalfe, and it 
is apparent that he foresaw difficulties in the future 
administration of the Colony, which he had not suc- 
ceeded in discovering any means of surmounting. 

When Lord Metcalfe was at length compelled to 
relinquish his post, by the frightful disease in spite 
of which he had continued to the last to discharge 
his public duties with heroic patience and resolution, 
Lord Cathcart succeeded him, first as Administrator 
4— of the Government in virtue of the military command 
which he held, and afterwards as Governor-General, 
to which office he was appointed on the advice of 
Mr. Gladstone, shortly before the formation of your 
Administration. Lord Cathcart had, as it appeared, 
been appointed Governor-General in consequence of 
the threatening state of our relations with the United 
States, which rendered it desirable, at the time the 
appointment was made, that the chief civil and mili- 
tary authority in Canada should be vested in the same 
hands. But when we assumed the direction of affairs, 
the Oregon dispute had just been happily settled, and 
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the danger of an interruption of peace with the United 
States had passed away. On the other hand, as re- 
garded the internal affairs of Canada, the position 
to which Lord Cathcart succeeded, on assuming the 
Government, was calculated, as I have explained, to 
create much anxiety for the future, and seemed to re- 
quire that the management of these affairs should be 
entrusted to a person possessing an intimate know- 
ledge of the principles and practice of the Constitution 
of this Country, some experience of popular assem- 
blies, and considerable familiarity with the political 
questions of the day. These qualifications could not 
reasonably be expected from a military officer who, like 
Lord Cathcart, had hitherto been almost entirely occu- 
pied by the duties of his profession, and had not been 
accustomed to take any active part in English politics. 
Accordingly it was my opinion, in which you and 
our colleagues agreed, that another Governor-General 
should be appointed, and after much consideration it 
was determined that Lord Elgin should be selected for 
this important post. He was at that time personally 
altogether unknown to me; but he had conducted the 
government of Jamaica, whence he had just returned, 
with great ability and success, and had also during the 
very short time he had sat in the House of Commons, 
given proof of no ordinary talents. The speech by 
which he had principally distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons was certainly not one to give him 
any claims upon us as a party, since it was made in 
seconding the amendment on the Address which led 
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to the downfall of Lord Melbourne's Administration, 
in August, 1841 ; but as our object was not to make 
selection with a view to party interests, but to entrust 
the management of the largest and most important of 
the British Colonies, in a season of great difficulty, 
to the ablest hands we could find, Lord Elgin was 
recommended to the Queen for this appointment, in 
preference to any of our own party or personal friends. 
I cannot forbear remarking, that, as the Government 
of Canada is literally the only civil office in that 
Colony in the gift of the Home Government, and 
is the greatest prize in the Colonial service, the 
manner in which it was on this occasion disposed of 
affords a proof of the injustice of the common allega- 
tions, that the Colonies are retained only for the sake 
of the patronage they afford. 

As Lord Elgin, though appointed at an earlier period, 
did not leave this country to assume the Government 
of Canada until the month of January, 1847, I had 
the opportunity of communicating with him very fully 
previously to his departure, with respect to the line of 
conduct to be pursued by him, and the means to be 
adopted for the purpose of bringing into full and 
successful operation the system of constitutional go- 
vernment which it seemed to be the desire of the inha- 
bitants of British North America to have established 
among them. He was thus, before he assumed the 
duties of his office, placed completely in possession of 
our views on the various questions which the introduc- 
tion of this system of Government naturally raises. The 
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best explanation I can give of these views, and of the 
principles which have guided our whole policy toward 
the North American Colonies, will be afforded by an 
extract from a despatch which I had occasion to address c 
to Sir John Harvey, the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, on the 3rd of November, 1846, in answer to an 
application from him for instructions as to the course 
he should adopt in circumstances of considerable diffi- 
culty in that Province. 

It had appeared, from Sir John Harvey's report 
on the state of affairs in Nova Scotia on his assump- v/ 
tion of the Government, that the Executive Council 
was incomplete, that there was reason to doubt its 
being able to continue to conduct the affairs of the 
Province with advantage, and that he had been urged 
by the Members of the Opposition, with whom he 
had been in communication, to dissolve the existing 
Assembly, in the belief that by so doing a new As- 
sembly would be elected, in which they would have a 
majority showing public opinion to be in their favour. 
With reference to this state of things, I transmitted to 
Sir John Harvey the following instructions, which, it 
will be observed, involve principles of general applica- 
tion to all Colonies having a similar form of govern- 
ment*. " I am of opinion that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the best course for you to adopt ^ 
is to call upon the Members of your present Exe- 
cutive Council to propose to you the names of the 
gentlemen whom they would recommend to supply 

• See Home of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 621 of 1848, p. 8. 
VOL. I. P 
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the vacancies which I understand to exist in the 
present Board. If they should be successful in 
submitting to you an arrangement to which no valid 
objection arises, you will of course continue to cany 
on the Government through them, so long as it may 
be possible to do so satisfactorily, and as they possess 
the necessary support from the Legislature. Should 
the present Council fail in proposing to you an 
arrangement which it would be proper for you to 
accept, it would then be your natural course, in con- 
formity with the practice in analogous cases in this 
Country, to apply to the opposite party ; and should 
you be able, through their assistance, to form a sa- 
tisfactory Council, there will be no impropriety in 
dissolving the Assembly upon their advice; such a 
measure, under those circumstances, being the only 
mode of escaping from the difficulty which would 
otherwise exist, of carrying on the government of 
the Province upon the principles of the Constitution. 
The object with which I recommend to you this 
course, is that of making it apparent that any transfer 
which may take place of political power from the 
hands of one party in the Province to those of an- 
other, is the result, not of an act of yours, but of 
the wishes of the people themselves, as shown by the 
difficulty experienced by the retiring party in carrying 
on the government of the Province according to the 
forms of the Constitution. To this I attach great 
importance ; I have therefore to instruct you to ab- 
stain from changing your Executive Council until 
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it shall become perfectly clear that they are unable, 
with such fair support from yourself as they have a 
right to expect, to carry on the government of the 
Province satisfactorily, and command the confidence 
of the Legislature. 

" Of whatever party your Council may be com- 
posed, it will be your duty to act strictly upon the 
principle you have yourself laid down, in the memo- 
randum delivered to the gentlemen with whom you 
have communicated, — that, namely, ' of not identifying / 
yourself with any one party/ but, instead of this, 
' making yourself both a mediator and a moderator 
between the influential of all parties/ In giving 
therefore all fair and proper support to your Council 
for the time being, you will carefully avoid any acts 
which can possibly be supposed to imply the slightest 
personal objection to their opponents, and also refuse 
to assent to any measures which may be proposed to 
you by your Council which may appear to you to 
involve an improper exercise of the authority of the 
Crown for party rather than for public objects. In 
exercising however this power of refusing to sanction^! 
measures which may be submitted to you by your 
Council, you must recollect that this power of opposing 
a check upon extreme measures proposed by the party 
for the time in the Government, depends entirely for 
its efficacy upon its being used sparingly and with 
the greatest possible discretion. A refusal to accept 
advice tendered to you by your Council is a legitimate 
ground for its Members to tender to you their resig- 

p 2 
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nation, — a course they would doubtless adopt, should 
they feel that the subject on which a difference had 
arisen between you and themselves was one upon 
which public opinion would be in their favour. 
Should it prove to be so, concession to their views 
^ J must sooner or later become inevitable, since it can- 
not be too distinctly acknowledged that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to carry on the government of 
any of the British Provinces in North America in 
opposition to the opinion of the inhabitants. 

" Clearly understanding, therefore, that refusing to 
accede to the advice of your Council for the time 
being, upon a point on which they consider it their 
duty to insist, must lead to the question at issue 
being brought ultimately under the decision of public 
opinion, you will carefully avoid allowing any matter 
not of very grave concern, or upon which you cannot 
reasonably calculate upon being in the end supported 
by that opinion, to be made the subject of such a 
difference. And if, unfortunately, such a difference 
should arise, you will take equal care that its cause 
and the grounds of your own decision are made 
clearly to appear in written documents capable of 
being publicly quoted. 

"The adoption of this principle of action by no 
means involves the necessity of a blind obedience to 
the wishes and opinions of the Members of your 
"Y" Council; on the contrary, I have no doubt that, if 
they see clearly that your conduct is guided, not by 
personal favour to any particular men or party, but 
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by a sincere desire to promote the public good, your 
objections to any measures proposed will have great 
weight with the Council, or, should they prove un- 
reasonable, with the Assembly, or, in last resort, with 
the Public. 

" Such are the general principles upon which the 
Constitution granted to the North American Colonies 
render it necessary that their Government should be 
conducted. It is however, I am well aware, far easier 
to lay down these general principles than to determine 
in any particular case what is that line of conduct 
which an adherence to them should prescribe. In 
this, your own judgement and a careful consideration 
of the circumstances in which you are placed must be 
your guide ; and I have only, in conclusion, to assure 
you that Her Majesty will always be anxious to put 
the most favourable construction upon your conduct, 
in the discharge of the arduous duties imposed upon 
you by the high situation you hold in Her service. ,, 

The despatch, from which the above is an extract, 
was communicated to Lord Elgin previously to his 
proceeding to Canada ; and, in conformity with the 
principles there laid down, it was his object, in as- 
suming the Government of the Province, to withdraw 
from the position of depending for support on one 
party into which Lord Metcalfe had, by unfortunate 
circumstances, been brought. He was to act gene- 
rally upon the advice of his Executive Council, andi 
to receive as Members of that body those persons'" 
who might be pointed out to him as entitled to be 
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so by their possessing the confidence of the Assembly. 
But he was carefully to avoid identifying himself 
with the party from the ranks of which the actual 
Council was drawn, and to make it generally un- 
derstood that, if public opinion required it, he was 
equally ready to accept their opponents as his ad- 
visers, uninfluenced by any personal preferences or 
objections. 

In adopting this rule of conduct, it was of peculiar 
importance to make it manifest that all past con- 
tentions and the unhappy events of 1837 and 1838 
were buried in complete oblivion; and that all the 
inhabitants of Canada, who would for the future act 
as loyal subjects of the British Crown, would be re- 
garded with equal favour by the Governor, without 
reference to their national origin or to the party to 
which they might belong. Upon this policy Lord 
Elgin has steadily acted, and, after passing through a 
X crisis of great difficulty, it has been crowned with 
complete success. On his assumption of the Govern- 
ment he found the Provincial Administration in the 
hands of the party which had supported Lord Metcalfe ; 
and for the first Session, as the Members of this Admi- 
nistration were enabled, though with much difficulty, 
to maintain their majority in the Assembly, they re- 
mained in office, receiving from Lord Elgin all the con- 
stitutional support they could ask for, and every fa- 
•^1 cility for the attempts they thought it right to make 

to strengthen their position by a junction with some 
of the leaders of other parties. These attempts were 
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not successful, and at the close of the year 1847 the 
then Canadian Administration, finding that they could ^/ 
neither form a new and stronger combination of 
parties, nor reckon any longer upon even the bare 
majority they had previously had in the Assembly, 
applied to Lord Elgin for power to dissolve the Par- 
liament : no objection having been made on his part \J 
the dissolution took place, and was followed by a 
general election, which gave a complete triumph to 
the party previously in opposition. 

When this result was ascertained, Lord Elgin gave to 
the Members of his Council the option of immediately 
retiring, or of calling the Parliament together at once. 
They chose the latter course. The Parliament met, N7 
a vote was carried against the Administration, which 
retired, and a new one was formed from the ranks of 
their opponents, the Members of both parties concur- 
ring in expressing their sense of the perfect fairness 
and impartiality with which Lord Elgin had conducted 
himself throughout these transactions. With his new 
Council he acted in the same spirit as with their 
predecessors -. without in the slightest degree commit- 
ting himself as their partisan, he freely gave them his ^ 
confidence, and the assistance of his judgement and 
experience in preparing measures for the benefit of the 
Province ; and without attempting by direct authority 
to prescribe to them the course which they should 
follow, he practically exercised a great and most useful 
influence oh the conduct of affairs. 

The consequence of this was, that the French js^ 
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Canadians, and the Liberal party in the Western 
Division of the Province, seeing that their leaders and 
] friends were admitted to their just share of power 
and influence, that no distrust of them was evinced 
by the Governor, and that the government really was 
to be carried on strictly in the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, without any preference being shown to men 
of any one party or national origin, became on their 
side reconciled to the Imperial authority which was 
thus exercised, and proved themselves worthy of the 
confidence which had been placed in them, by the 
loyalty and attachment they manifested to the Crown. 
So soon and so decidedly were the healing effects of 
this policy experienced, that, when the news of the 
French Revolution of February, 1848, reached the 
\ Province, it occasioned no disturbance or alarm. In 
the state of public feeling and opinion which Lord 
Elgin found prevailing on his arrival in Canada, little 
more than a year before, there can be no doubt 
that the intelligence of this startling event would 
•have produced most formidable excitement, if not 
actual disturbance. Instead of this, there was the 
most perfect tranquillity and security*. All efforts 

* The state of the Province about this time is thus described in 
the presentment of the Grand Jury of Montreal, enclosed in Lord 
Elgin's despatch of May 3, 1848 : — " Le Grand Jury ne peut s'em- 
pecher de manifester le bonheur qu'il eprouve de voir le pays 
jouissant d'une paiz et dune tranquillity profonde, tandis que les 
peuples de la vieille Europe se trouvent engages dans* les troubles et 
le feu des revolutions. Cette paix dont jouit notre pays, qu'il sait 
appreqier et qu'il saura maintenir, est due a la forme de notre Gou- 
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to create opposition to the Government amongst the 
French Canadians utterly failed; they heartily and 
steadily supported the Government, and took every 
opportunity to manifest, by addresses and resolutions, 
the strongest spirit of loyalty to the British Crown. 
The Liberal party in Upper Canada manifested a 
similar spirit, and during the Irish movement in the 
Summer of 1848, the attempts of the American-Irish 
sympathizers to obtain support in Canada met with 
nothing but discouragement. 

If a different spirit had prevailed, and if the Euro- 
pean events of 1848, falling like a spark on a popula- 
tion disaffected to the Government, had provoked any 
corresponding movement in Canada, it is probable that 
disturbances there, even if slight in the first instance, 
would have been followed by very disastrous conse- 
quences ; since it can hardly be doubted, from what has 
happened in other cases, that the Government of the 
United States, however sincerely it might have had the 
wish, would have wanted the power, to restrain the law- 
less adventurers whom any outbreak in Canada would 
have attracted from all quarters of the Union to take 

rernement, et surtout a la sagesse, a l'habilet£, et a la fermete* des 
homines appeles par le Repr&entant de notre Souverain a le faire 
fonctionner. Avec de tels homines a la tdte des affaires, soucieux 
comme ils le sont des intents de tous, sans distinction, le pays ne 
peat que prosperer, et jouir de cette paix si necessaire an deploie- 
ment de son industrie et de son commerce. Le Grand Jury est done 
persuade" que cette paix, si necessaire an bonheur da pays, ne sera 
jamais troablee? le Gouvernement pouvant compter sor la sympa- 
thie et l'appui cordial et sincere de tous ses habitants, — Ghambre du 
Grand Jury, Montreal, Avril 29, 1848." 
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part in it. In the insurrection of 1837 and 1838 the 
only serious danger arose from the " sympathizers" (as 
they were called) from the United States ; and since that 
time the Mexican war had added largely both to the 
number and to the dangerous character of the class of 
men in these States whom the love of excitement and 
the hope of plunder are sure to gather together in any 
part of North America where there may be a prospect 
of that irregular warfare in which they delight. An 
insurrection in Canada would therefore most likely 
have involved us also in a war with the United States; 
and it is my conviction that the Country could hardly 
have escaped from these calamities, but for the policy 
upon which, under our direction and with our sup- 
port, Lord Elgin so ably acted in the government of 
Canada. 

But although this policy was thus successful in recon- 
ciling the alienated French Canadians to the Imperial 
Government, and in gaining the affections of the great 
body of the people, it was not to be expected that it 
should not lead to some dissatisfaction on the part 
of those who had been accustomed to consider them- 
selves as entitled to the exclusive possession of the 
favour of the Government. However necessary it was 
for the peace and welfare of the Colony that former 
events should be buried in oblivion, and that all who 
would for the future conduct themselves as faithful 
subjects of the Queen, should be regarded as possess- 
ing equal claims on the favour of the Crown, it was 
impossible that this rule could be acted upon without 
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creating irritation and discontent in those who saw in 
it an improper forgetfulness of their own services to 
the Crown during the insurrection, and in supporting 
Lord Metcalfe as the Queen's Representative. 

By the change of Administration which had taken 
place, the party long accustomed to ascendency, and 
to consider themselves as the party of the English 
Government, had seen the power and influence, which 
they had grown to regard as rightfully belonging to 
themselves, and which, by the support of the Home 
Government, they had been enabled, with a brief 
interval, to exercise for a long period, transferred to 
a party composed principally of persons whom, on 
account of their democratic opinions or of their na- 
tional origin, they had been in the habit of regard- 
ing and representing as disloyal and as the natural 
enemies of the British Crown. 

It was natural that such a transfer of political power 
should create feelings of great displeasure and indig- 
nation in the minds of those from whom it was taken, 
and there was another circumstance which contri- 
buted to exasperate these feelings. The party which 
was thus deprived of power happened to include in 
its ranks a large proportion of those who were most 
deeply interested in the trade of the Province, and 
1848 and 1849 were years of great mercantile dis- 
tress in Canada, which was attributed, not altogether 
unjustly, to the recent change in the commercial 
policy of this Country. Thus the same persons who 
felt most the transfer of political power from one 
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party to the other, were those on whom the heavy 
pecuniary losses of a period of extreme commercial 
difficulty fell also with the greatest severity; hence 
it is not surprising that, as. in the Mother-country 
political parties were at that time divided principally 
on the question of free trade or protection, the irri- 
tation of the party in the Colony which had been 
deprived of political power should have been greatly 
increased by the fact, that the commercial policy to 
which they attributed their losses was maintained by 
the Administration at home, under which they had 
been refused that active support against their poli- 
tical rivals which had been given to them by Lord 
Metcalfe. 

This was the more strongly felt, because Canada had 
a real grievance to complain of: it had suffered severely 
from the want of steadiness and consistency in our 
commercial policy. By the Canada Corn Act of 1843, 
in consideration of a duty of 3*. a quarter having been 
imposed by the Provincial Legislature on the importa- 
tion of foreign wheat, not only the wheat of Canada, 
but also its flour, which might be manufactured from 
American wheat, were admitted for consumption into 
this Country at a nominal duty. The effect of this 
enactment was obviously to give a large premium for 
the grinding of American wheat in Canada for the 
British market. The consequence was, that much of 
the available capital of the Province was laid out in 
making arrangements for carrying on the lucrative 
trade which was supposed to be thus opened to its 
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merchants and millers. But almost before these ar- 
rangements were fully completed, and the newly-built 
mills fairly at work, the Act of 1846 swept away the 
advantage conferred upon Canada in respect to the 
corn-trade with this Country, and thus brought upon 
the Province a frightful amount of loss to individuals, 
and a great derangement of the Colonial finances. 

These evils were naturally attributed by the sufferers 
to the legislation of 1846, though in my opinion they 
might more justly have been so to the short-sighted 
and unwise Act of 1843, of which many members of 
the House of Commons (of whom I myself was one) 
predicted the consequences at the time it was passed, 
and therefore opposed it, on the ground that even then 
it was obvious that a general repeal of the existing 
Corn-law could not long be withheld, so that the 
adoption of the partial measure recommended by the 
then Government must eventually bring great losses ' 
upon Canada, by creating expectations which would 
certainly be disappointed. But whether the mistake 
was in passing the Act of 1843 or that of 1846, it is 
clear that one or the other must have been grie- 
vously wrong ; and there can be no doubt that the Pro- 
vince had been greatly injured by that inconstancy 
of purpose which had induced the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, within the short period of three years, to pass 
two Acts entirely opposed to each other in principle. 
It was only natural that the sufferers by this rapid 
change of policy should condemn, not the original 
and imprudent grant of the privilege which had been 
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conceded to the Colony, but its abrupt and unexpected 
withdrawal. 

From all these causes the party opposed to the 
Canadian Administration were disposed, when the 
Provincial Parliament met in the year 1849, to carry 
their opposition beyond the usual bounds of political 
hostility, and to direct it not only against the Gover- 
nor's advisers, but against the Governor himself, and 
the Administration then existing in this country. With 
such a disposition, it was not likely that grounds for 
attack would be wanting ; and they were soon found, 
in a Bill which was submitted by the Government to 
the Assembly, for making compensation to persons in 
Lower Canada who had suffered losses in the rebellion. 
I am anxious to avoid, as far as possible, the risk of 
reviving the excitement on this subject, which at the 
time rose to a great height and led to very deplo- 
rable consequences; I will therefore give as brief an 
account as I can of transactions, some explanation of 
which is indispensable in a review of Colonial affairs 
during the last six years. 

The Rebellion Losses Bill, as it was called, was 
brought forward in the Provincial Parliament in 
the Session of 1849, by Lord Elgin's then advisers, 
for the purpose of completing what had already been 
done by their predecessors towards giving effect to 
the wish expressed by the Assembly in an Address 
to Lord Metcalfe, which had been voted so long 
since as the year 1845. The prayer of the Assembly 
in that Address was, " that His Excellency would be 
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pleased to cause proper measures to be adopted, in 
order to ensure to the inhabitants of that portion of 
this Province, formerly Lower Canada, indemnity for 
just losses by them sustained during the rebellion of 
1837 and 1838." It is to be observed that compen- 
sation for losses of this description had already been 
given in Upper Canada, and that, before this Address 
was voted, under Ordinances passed in 1838 and 
1839 by the Special Council (to which at that time 
the power of legislation in Lower Canada was en- 
trusted), the losses sustained by the loyal inhabitants 
of the latter Province while supporting the Govern- 
ment had been ascertained and reported upon*. It 
was clearly therefore the intention of the Govern- 
ment, which had concurred in the above Address, and 
of the Assembly, by which it had been voted unani- 
mously, to extend the indemnity beyond the limit as- 
signed to it by the Ordinances of the Special Council, 
and to give it not only to those who, when supporting 
the Government, had suffered losses from the rebels, 
but also to those whose property had been destroyed 
or injured by the troops or volunteers, where such 
destruction of property could be shown to have been 
wanton and unnecessary, which was held to be the 
meaning of the somewhat awkward expression "just 
losses," which occurs in the Address of the Assembly 
already quoted. 

* See Lord Elgin's Despatch of the 5th of May, 1849, in the 
*• Further Papers relative to the Affaire of Canada," presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, on the 25th of May, 1849. 
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In consequence of this Address, Commissioners were 
appointed by Lord Metcalfe, to inquire into the claims 
of persons in Lower Canada whose property had been 
destroyed during the rebellion ; and the Commissioners, 
in reporting upon these claims, were directed to dis- 
tinguish the cases of those who had joined in the re- 
bellion, or had been aiding or abetting therein. Upon 
inquiring in what manner this classification was to be 
made, they were answered by Mr. Secretary Daly, under 
the authority of the Governor in Council, in the follow- 
ing terms : — " In making out the classification called 
for by your instructions of the 12th of December last, 
it is not His Excellency's intention that you should 
be guided by any other description of evidence than 
that furnished by the sentences of the courts of law." 

In entire accordance with the proceedings adopted 
during the earlier stages of these transactions, the 
Bill passed through the Provincial Parliament under 
the auspices of Lord Elgin's advisers, excluded abso- 
lutely from participation in the indemnity fund only 
those persons whose guilt in the rebellion had been 
established by legal conviction or by their own con- 
fession ; leaving it to the Commissioners, who were 
to be appointed to carry out the Act, to determine, in 
cases which came before them, how far the destruction 
of property complained of had been wanton or unne- 
cessary. This was a duty obviously of the greatest 
delicacy, for the faithful and loyal discharge of which 
the best security was afforded by the re-appointment 
as Commissioners of the same gentlemen who had 
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been named to that office by Lord Metcalfe. The 
Rebellion Losses Bill therefore had its origin in an 
Address of the Assembly, which was passed with the 
concurrence of Lord Metcalfe's Conservative Adminis- 
tration ; its provisions were adopted from the Report 
of Commissioners appointed by that Administration in 
pursuance of the Address ; and after it became law, 
its execution was confided by Lord Elgin's advisers 
to the same individuals. 

But all these circumstances were not sufficient to 
prevent a violent outcry from being raised against the 
measure, as one of which the object was to reward 
and encourage rebels. In the House of Assembly, 
notwithstanding a very determined resistance, the Bill 
passed by large majorities, by no means composed 
exclusively of French Canadians; since Lord Elgin 
has shown, that in the final division of forty-seven 
to eighteen on the passing of the Bill, seventeen 
Members from Upper Canada voted in its favour, and 
fourteen against it ; and of ten Members for Lower 
Canada of British descent, six supported, and only 
four opposed it*. In the Legislative Council the 
measure encountered much opposition, but it was 
the opposition out of doors which was of the most 
importance. In different parts of the Province peti- 
tions were got up against the Bill, the great majority 
of which, though it was still in progress when they 
were prepared, were addressed, not to either branch 
of the Legislature, but to the Governor, and generally 

* See the Despatch quoted above. 
VOL. I. Q 
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concluded with a prayer that he would either dis- 
solve the Parliament, or reserve the Bill, when it 
reached him, for the signification of Her Majesty's 
pleasure. 

Lord Elgin, feeling on the one hand that an appeal 
to the people would be futile, and on the other 
that he would not be morally justified in throwing 
on Her Majesty's Government at home the respon- 
sibility of accepting or rejecting the Bill, most pro- 
perly determined to adopt neither of these courses ; 
and when the Bill was presented to him, he gave the 
Royal Assent to it in the usual form. Unhappily 
his doing so was made the occasion of serious riots, 
in which he was himself attacked and insulted, and 
the public buildings in which the Provincial Parlia- 
ment held its sittings were burnt, with the valuable 
libraries they contained. For a considerable time 
after these deplorable occurrences, the most violent 
attacks were directed by the newspapers of the Oppo- 
sition personally against Lord Elgin ; and so strongly 
were the feelings of a part of the population of 
Montreal excited against him, that he could not go 
into the town without the risk of insult and of a 
disturbance of the public peace, but was compelled 
almost to confine himself to Monklands, the country 
residence of the Governor. 

By taking this line of conduct Lord Elgin incurred 
much obloquy at the time; but he acted on the 
conviction that, although it would have been easy, 
with the military force which he could command, to 
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put down any riotous proceedings which might have 
taken place, and he might with perfect security to 
himself have braved the popular feeling by going 
into Montreal; still, for the permanent welfare of 
the Colony it was of the utmost importance to avoid, 
if possible, any occasion for the employment of force 
against the mob ; since, if blood had been shed in 
the necessary suppression of acts of violence, this 
could not have failed to exasperate the animosities 
already excited, and still further to inflame one class 
of the population against another. He was also in no 
small degree influenced by the reflection, that among 
those who were carried away by the excitement of the 
moment, some at least were worthy men, actuated by 
feelings of wounded pride, which were entitled to all 
possible consideration ; he preferred therefore to submit 
in silence to all the imputations that were directed 
against him, and waited patiently until the excitement 
which had been created should subside. At the same 
time however he expressed his opinion, in reporting 
these transactions to the Government at home, that 
the clamour and disturbances raised out of doors 
ought not to be allowed to prevail against the deli- 
berate decision of the Provincial Legislature, and that 
submission to such dictation would render the go- 
vernment of the Province by constitutional means 
impossible*. 

In this opinion we concurred, and we agreed with- 

• See Lord Elgin's Despatch of the 30th of April, 1849, in the 
Papers presented to both Houses of Parliament in May, 1849. 

Q2 
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out hesitation to advise Her Majesty to signify to 
Lord Elgin Her undiminished confidence in his ability 
and judgement, and Her entire approbation of his 
conduct, which was done by my Despatch* of the 
18th of May. Lord Elgin had remarked that, if he 
should be " unable to recover that position of dignified 
neutrality between contending parties which it had 
been his unremitting study to maintain," it might be 
for the interests of Her Majesty's service that he 
should be removed from his high office, to make way 
for a Governor less personally obnoxious to any section 
of Her Majesty's subjects within the Province. In 
the despatch I have referred to, he was informed, in 
reply to his suggestion, that his relinquishment of his 
post would be regarded as a most serious loss to Her 
Majesty's service, and that no doubt was entertained 
that he would succeed in recovering his position of 
'• dignified neutrality." 

To this end his efforts were directed; but their 
success was greatly hindered for some time by the 
manner in which the intelligence of the events which 
had taken place in Canada was received in this Coun- 
try. These events were made the subject of discussion 
in both Houses of Parliament. In the House of Com- 
mons, after some incidental notice of the subject on 
previous occasions, it was more formally brought under 
consideration by Mr. Gladstone, on the 14th of June, 
when, on the motion for bringing up the Report of the 

* See farther Papers presented to Parliament on the 26th of 
May, 1849. 
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Committee of Supply, he made a long speech of severe 
censure on the Colonial Government, which how- 
ever was not followed up by submitting any distinct 
proposal to the House. But although he proposed 
nothing, after your reply to his speech, Mr. Hemes, 
taking nearly the same line of argument as Mr. Glad- 
stone, but following it out to its natural conclusion, 
moved an Address to the Crown, praying that Her 
Majesty's assent to the Canadian Act might be with- 
held, until satisfactory assurances had been obtained, 
that no persons implicated in the rebellion would be 
allowed under its provisions to receive compensation 
for their losses. After two nights' debate, in the 
course of which Sir Robert Peel spoke strongly in 
defence of Lord Elgin's conduct, and against the 
motion of Mr. Hemes, it was rejected by a large 
majority. 

A few days later, resolutions condemning the pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Government were moved in 
the House of Lords by Lord Brougham ; and, being 
supported by the whole strength of the Opposition, 
were only rejected, by the aid of proxies,by a majority 
of three, — of the Peers present, a majority having 
voted for them. 

When the intelligence of these discussions, and 
especially of the close division in the House of Lords, 
reached the Colony, it had naturally the effect of 
keeping up the excitement which had previously been 
created. In the month of August the arrest of some 
of the persons accused of having been engaged in the 
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riots in April, led to a fresh and serious riot in Montreal, 
when a violent attack was made by the mob on the 
house of Mr. Lafontaine, in resisting which one man 
was shot, who afterwards died of his wounds ; this, 
owing to the extreme forbearance of Lord Elgin and 
his advisers, was the only life lost throughout these 
unhappy disturbances. 

But the violence of the passions which had been 
excited was displayed, not merely by the riotous 
conduct of an ignorant mob, but by proceedings of 
a more really dangerous and objectionable character 
on the part of persons of superior education and 
station in life. In the course of the Autumn of 
1849 there was got up in the Province a move- 
ment, somewhat formidable in the first instance, 
in favour of what was called the annexation of 
Canada to the United States. An address to the 
people of Canada, bearing a large number of signa- 
tures, and advocating this measure (the necessity of 
which was rested in part on the withdrawal of the 
commercial privileges formerly granted to the Colony 
by the Mother-country), was printed and extensively 
circulated through the Province. Though it was the 
object of the Government, both in Canada and in 
this Country, to act with the utmost forbearance, in 
the conviction that the excitement would subside, 
and that those whose passions had for the moment 
betrayed them into very objectionable proceedings, 
were not really insensible to their duty as British 
subjects; it was still considered necessary clearly to 
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show that this forbearance did not proceed from any 
disposition to yield to the intemperate opposition 
which had been offered to the constituted Authorities. 

One of the most important measures adopted with 
this view was the removal of the seat of Government 
from Montreal. Soon after the riots in April, an 
address to the Governor had been carried in the As- 
sembly, praying that in consequence of these outrages, 
and of the destruction of the building in which the 
sittings of the Legislature had formerly been held, he 
would in future summon the Provincial Parliament to 
meet alternately at Toronto and Quebec. 

When the intelligence reached this Country of the 
renewal of disturbances in Montreal in August, a de- 
spatch was addressed to Lord Elgin, pointing out that 
the existence of such a spirit of insubordination in 
that city rendered it a very unfit place for the seat of 
the Provincial Government and for the meeting of 
the Legislature*; and, on the 18th of November, the 
Governor reported, in reply, that after full and anxious 
deliberation he had resolved, on the advice of his 
Council, to act on the recommendation of the Assembly 
that the Legislature should sit alternately at Toronto 
and Quebec, and with that view to summon the Pro- 
vincial Parliament for the next session at Toronto f. 
The removal of the seat of Government from Montreal, 

* See Papers relating to the removal of the seat of Government 
and to the annexation movement in Canada, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, April 15, 1850. 

t See the above Papers, p. 6. 
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which was decided upon in this deliberate and un- 
impassioned manner, was calculated to give a useful 
lesson to the inhabitants, not only of that city but of 
the whole Province, as to the natural consequences of 
acts of violence and insubordination to those who were 
guilty of them. 

About the same time that this measure was decided 
upon, the Governor caused a circular letter to be 
addressed to all the persons holding commissions at 
the pleasure of the Crown, whose names had ap- 
peared amongst the signatures to the address to the 
people of Canada recommending the annexation of 
the Province to the United States, with the view of 
ascertaining whether their names had been attached 
to that document with their own consent. Some of 
these letters were answered in the negative, some in 
the affirmative, and others by denying the right of 
the Government to put the question, and declining 
to reply to it. Lord Elgin* resolved, with the advice 
of the Executive Council, to remove from such offices 
as are held during the pleasure of the Crown, the 
gentlemen who admitted the genuineness of their sig- 
natures, and those who refused to disavow them. 

In this course we thought it right to support him, 
and a despatch was addressed to him, signifying the 
Queen's approval of his having dismissed from Her 
service those who had signed the address, and Her 
Majesty's commands to resist to the utmost any at- 
tempt that might be made to bring about a separa- 
* See the above Papers, p. 10. 
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tion of Canada from the British dominions, to. mark 
in the strongest manner Her Majesty's displeasure 
with all those who might directly or indirectly encou- 
rage such a design, and to adopt legal proceedings 
against those whose conduct might, in the opinion of 
the law officers, afford grounds for doing so*. This 
policy was attended with complete success. From 
the first the Governor had received the decided and 
energetic support of the great majority of the inha- 
bitants of the Province ; addresses to the Queen and 
to the Governor were transmitted in great numbers 
from all parts of the Province, condemning the riotous 
proceedings at Montreal, and expressing a strong de- 
termination to maintain the connection between the 
Colony and the Mother-country ; and by degrees both 
the excitement which had been created and the an- 
nexation movement died away, the authors of that 
movement having apparently, on cooler reflection, 
become ashamed of it. 

Before we retired from office, the state of public 
feeling throughout the Province had become in the 
highest degree satisfactory. There are of course 
those party divisions which must be expected to exist 
in all free governments ; but there has been a remark- 
able abatement of the former bitterness of party 
spirit, and still more so of the animosities arising 
from difference of national origin, while there is every 
indication that all parties are becoming daily more 
sensible of the advantages they derive from the form 

* See the above Papers, p. 23. 
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of their Government and from their connection with 
the British Empire. The arrangement by which the 
seat of Government and the sittings of the Legisla- 
ture were fixed alternately at Toronto and Quebec has 
contributed not a little towards removing the feelings 
of alienation from each other of the inhabitants of 
French and of British descent. The French Canadians 
have thus been brought into closer communication 
than formerly with the inhabitants of the western 
division of the Province, and an increase of mutual 
esteem and respect, with the removal of many pre- 
judices by which they were formerly divided, have 
been the result of the two classes becoming better 
acquainted with each other. 

The improved state of feeling generally is however, 
no doubt, in a great measure to be attributed to the 
recovery of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the Province from the depression under which they 
laboured for a time. I shall almost immediately have 
to call your attention to the evidence which exists of 
the present prosperity of Canada ; but before doing 
so, it is fit that I should mention some of the other 
matters relating to this Colony, which during the last 
five years have occupied the attention of its Govern- 
ment and Legislature. 

Within that period questions of much importance 
have required and received consideration; and notwith- 
standing the degree to which, during a part of the time, 
public attention was occupied and distracted by party 
dissensions, useful legislation and measures of improve- 
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ment have by no means been neglected. The Provincial 
Parliament at an early period availed itself of the power 
granted to it by the Act of 1846, to repeal the dif- 
ferential duties formerly imposed on imports from 
foreign countries by Imperial Legislation ; and Canada 
has now a tariff of duties levied for revenue only, and in 
such a manner as to interfere as little as possible with 
the natural direction of capital and industry. It has 
also passed laws extending and improving the system 
of Municipal organization, which is now very complete 
in the western division of the Province, and is begin- 
ning to be brought into operation in the eastern divi- 
sion also. The District Councils have been assisted 
in adopting effective measures for improving their 
means of communication, both by ordinary roads and 
by railroads : of the former many have already been 
made, and steps have been taken which there is every 
reason to believe will ensure the speedy construction 
of various important lines of railway. In the western 
division of the Province an admirable system of 
general Education has been brought, by recent im- 
provements, into complete and effective operation ; and 
measures are in progress for extending and improving 
in like manner the means of education in Eastern 
Canada. 

In the years 1847 and 1848, at the instance of 
the Local Government, we recommended to the Im- 
perial Parliament the repeal of certain parts of the 
Act of Union, which were considered by the inhabi- 
tants of Canada to involve an improper restriction of 
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the powers of the Provincial Legislature to deal with 
their own local affairs. Accordingly, by the Act of 
the 10th and 11th of Victoria, chap. 71, the provi- 
sions in the Act of Union relating to the Civil List of 
Canada were repealed, and Her Majesty was enabled 
to give her assent to a Provincial Act to supply 
their place; so that the whole expenditure of the 
Colony now takes place under the authority, not of 
Imperial, but of Provincial Legislation. In the fol- 
lowing year (by the Act of the 11th and 12th of Vic- 
toria, chap. 56) other clauses of the Act of Union, 
which require that the English language only should 
be used in instruments relating to the Legislative 
Council and Assembly, were also repealed. These mea- 
sures were not of very great practical importance 
in themselves, but considerable consequence was at- 
tached to them by the inhabitants of Canada, as a 
proof of the confidence of the Imperial Government 
and Parliament, and as removing the last traces of 
that distrust which the insurrection had necessarily 
left behind it, and which was evinced in the clauses 
of the Union Act now repealed. 

Laws have also been passed for the protection, both 
of the Province and of the immigrants themselves, 
from the evils which arose from the manner in which 
Emigration was formerly carried on. This subject is 
one of the highest importance, both to the Colony 
and to the Mother-country, and has occupied a very 
large share of public attention. In the year 1847, 
the arrival in the Colonies of large numbers of Irish 
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immigrants had been attended with great calamities. 
These unhappy people, flying from famine, flocked to 
every port that was open to them in North America. 
The passage to the British possessions being at that 
time considerably cheaper than that to the United 
States, the poorest and most destitute of the starving 
multitude made the former their destination. Neither 
the Imperial Passengers Act, then in force, nor the 
Colonial laws, were calculated to meet such an emer- 
gency. The regulations imposed by the former, as to 
the number of persons to be embarked in a given 
space, as to the accommodation to be afforded, and 
the precautions to be taken on board emigrant- 
ships, though they had sufficed under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, proved altogether inadequate when such 
vast numbers of emigrants were striving to escape 
from starvation, many of them carrying with them 
the seeds of disease from the sufferings they had 
already undergone. The consequence was that a 
frightful fever broke out in the emigrant-ships, and 
at the quarantine stations where the emigrants were 
landed in the Colonies, and especially in the St. Law- 
rence ; and the mortality, which in former years had 
been only at the rate of about five in every thousand 
emigrants, was increased elevenfold, and there were 
no less than fifty-five deaths in the same number of 
passengers. 

The Colonial Government and the members of 
the medical and clerical professions made the most 
strenuous and laudable efforts for the relief of the 
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crowds of miserable beings thrown upon their care by 
the arrival of the emigrant-ships. Every arrangement, 
which the limited means that were available rendered 
practicable, was made for the reception of the emi- 
grants, and for supplying their wants and relieving 
their sufferings. The Colonial Government incurred 
a heavy expenditure in the measures adopted for this 
purpose, while several of the medical men and clergy 
of different persuasions fell victims to their humane 
exertions, and died of the fever which they caught in 
attending to the emigrants, whose sufferings, in spite 
of all that could be done for them, were of the most 
heart-rending description. 

It was obviously necessary to take precautions against 
the recurrence of such calamities ; accordingly, a tem- 
porary Act for the regulation of emigrant-ships to 
North America was passed by Parliament early in the 
Session of 1848, to afford time for the full considera- 
tion of a permanent law, which has since been passed. 
An application was also made to Parliament, to relieve 
the North American Colonies from the heavy expense 
incurred by them in the relief of emigrants, and a sum 
of no less than £140,000 was voted for that purpose. 
In Canada (and a similar course was adopted in the 
other North American Colonies) a local Act was passed, 
founded on suggestions contained in a despatch which 
I addressed to Lord Elgin. The principal objects of 
this Act were to provide for the expenditure to be 
incurred by the Colony on account of emigration, by 
an increase of the emigration-tax already levied ; and at 
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the same time to make it the interest of owners and 
masters of ships to take all the precautions in their 
power against disease, by augmenting the tax in cases 
where there should be such sickness on board ships 
as to render it necessary to prolong their detention 
in quarantine. There were also other stringent regula- 
tions, to meet the most serious of the evils which had 
arisen. These measures were attended with complete 
success. There has been no recurrence of the cala- 
mities of 1847 ; and the severity of the restrictions 
judiciously imposed by the Legislature in the first 
instance has been relaxed, as experience has shown 
that this might safely be done, while at the same 
time effective arrangements have been made for the 
protection of ignorant emigrants from the heartless 
and cruel frauds to which, in New York, they are too 
often exposed. 

I cannot leave this subject of Emigration without 
reminding you that, in the midst of the alarm and 
distress of the Irish famine of 1847, we were most 
urgently pressed to take measures for increasing the 
tide of emigration, by applying to Parliament for a 
grant of money to promote it ; and that it was with 
considerable difficulty that we were able to resist the 
very general wish that was expressed, that something 
of this kind should be attempted. We were how- 
ever so strongly convinced, that it would be utterly 
impossible for the Government to interfere directly 
in transferring the distressed population of Ireland 
to the other side of the Atlantic, without doing far 
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more harm than good, and without giving rise to 
great abuses, that we steadily refused to engage in 
such an undertaking. We were persuaded that the 
effect of any interference by the Government in the 
manner desired, would have been to paralyse the exer- 
tions of individuals, by which alone so vast a move- 
ment of the population, as was required and was in 
progress, could be safely accomplished. 

Had the Government undertaken the removal of 
the distressed inhabitants of Ireland, it would have 
brought upon itself a responsibility of the most for- 
midable kind, both as to the selection of those who 
should be allowed to emigrate at the public expense, 
and the arrangements to be made for providing for 
them on their arrival. If the most destitute and help- 
less had been taken as would have been requisite for 
the relief of Ireland, the evil inflicted on the places to 
which they were sent would have been so great, that 
the United States would doubtless immediately have 
availed themselves of their right as an independent 
Nation to take measures for their own protection, 
and would have passed laws effectually to prevent a 
destitute multitude from being cast on their shores. 
The Colonies would have claimed, on such irresistible 
grounds of justice, a right to adopt similar measures, 
that they could not have been refused permission to 
do so, without producing an alienation of their affec- 
tions, fatal to the authority of the British Crown. 

As it was, there were great complaints as to the 
description of emigrants that went to the North 
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American Colonies; and it was only by showing that 
the Government had neither the power nor the right 
to interfere as to the selection of emigrants, that these 
complaints were met*. If the emigrants had been sent 
out by the Government, it would also have been uni- 
versally felt that the Government could not possibly 
repudiate the responsibility of providing for them on 
their arrival in the Colonies ; and the experience of 
what occurred in Ireland during the famine but too 
clearly shows how readily the multitude of destitute 
emigrants, who in the year 1847 reached the shores 
of America, would have thrown themselves upon the 
public, had this been possible. Nothing but the pres- 
sure of absolute necessity would have compelled them 
to make the exertions and submit to the hardships 
through which they were in fact provided for. 

Nor should it be overlooked, that if destitute la- 
bourers arrive in such a country as Canada in greater 
numbers than can be absorbed by the existing de- 
mand for labour, they must be exposed to quite as 
much distress, and there will be a& much difficulty 
in maintaining them, for a time at least, as if they 
remained at home. In a new country, where additional 
land is continually being reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness, it is impossible to assign a limit to the number 
of labourers who may be received with advantage, if 
they are really industrious and arrive in due succession, 

* See Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners enclosed in the Despatch of December 1, 1847, already 
quoted. 
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because the labourers of one year become the employers 
of labour of a few years later; but those who arrive with- 
out capital to enable them to settle, and who cannot find 
employment, are exposed to still more hopeless destitu- 
tion than at home, — a destitution moreover which it is 
even more difficult to relieve. It has been clearly proved 
by experience that, without incurring an expense far 
beyond what could be justified by the object in view, 
it is impracticable for the State to undertake to provide 
in a Colony, any more than at home, employment for 
large numbers of labourers, and that it is still more im- 
possible to furnish to such labourers capital to enable 
them to become settlers. 

Hence we judged it to be our duty to confine the 
measures we adopted on the subject of emigration to 
those which had for their object to enable individual 
proprietors or Poor Law Unions, under certain re- 
strictions, to send out emigrants, to guard against 
the abuses which experience had shown to be likely 
to arise, and to facilitate, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the distribution of those who arrived seeking 
work, to the places where they could most easily find 
it. We were anxious also to have adopted mea- 
sures to encourage emigration indirectly, by provi- 
ding for the more regular settlement of the unoccu- 
pied lands of the Colonies, and thus increasing the 
demand for labour ; but the opinion of all the local 
Authorities was so adverse to the plans of this kind 
which were suggested, that none of them were carried 
into effect. 
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The result has shown the soundness of the views 
upon which we acted. Without any interference on 
the part of the Government, and without any expense 
to the public, the tide of emigration has now set in so 
strongly from Ireland to America, that many persons 
are beginning to fear that the drain of the population, 
instead of being insufficient, will be too great. I see 
no reason for apprehending this; but with the pre- 
sent facilities for communication, I believe that the 
drain will continue, until the great disparity between 
the value of labour in Ireland and on the other side 
of the Atlantic shall be put an end to, and till the 
wages paid in Ireland shall be such as to afford a com- 
fortable subsistence to the labourer. There is every 
reason for desiring that, till this has been accomplished, 
emigration should go on at its present rate, or even 
more rapidly ; and, on the other hand, it can hardly 
be doubted that, as this alteration in the relative value 
of labour takes place, emigration will reach its natural 
limit, and gradually decline. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, in the present 
emigration from Ireland, that it is effected not only 
without charge to the public revenue, but with 
comparatively little demand upon the private means 
of individuals in the United Kingdom. The Emi- 
gration Commissioners have ascertained that the re- 
mittances made by former emigrants to their friends 
and relations in this Country amounted last year to 
nearly a million of money*, taking into account only 

• £990,000: see the Commissioners' Heport for 1852, p. 12. 
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those remittances made by channels which admit of 
their being traced, and without reckoning the sums 
sent by private hands, or other means, of which it 
is known that the aggregate amount must be very 
large, though individually the sums so sent are usually 
small. The money thus transmitted from the United 
States and the British Colonies is chiefly for the pur- 
pose of assisting those to whom it is sent to emigrate ; 
and it is now a common practice for several friends 
or relations in Ireland to club their means, so as to 
enable one or more of their number to emigrate; 
and the individuals so sent save out of their wages 
what is necessary to carry out the rest in succession. 
The able-bodied son or husband frequently emigrates 
in the first instance, and then remits to his wife or 
parents the means of joining him in America ; and it 
has been clearly ascertained that, of late years, the 
great majority of Irish emigrants who have landed at 
New York, or in Canada, have been proceeding to 
join their friends or relations who had gone before 
them. It is highly to the credit of the Irish national 
character that there should exist so generally amongst 
the lowest classes of the population such strong feel- 
ings of family affection, and such fidelity and firm- 
ness of purpose, as are implied by the great extent to 
which this mode of conducting emigration has bees 
carried. 

The result of leaving emigration to proceed spon- 
taneously, has thus been to effect a transfer of popuk- 
tion from one side of the Atlantic to the other, to an 
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extent far beyond what could have been thought of, 
if it had been to be accomplished by the direct agency 
of the State ; and at the same time avoiding the enor- 
mous expense, and the abuses, which no care could 
have prevented, had such an operation, even upon a 
comparatively small scale, been carried on at the public 
expense, by any machinery that could have been de- 
vised. But it has been objected that, although these 
advantages of the policy which has been pursued can- 
not be denied, they are to a great extent counterba- 
lanced by the fact that, under this system, the greater 
part of the emigrants from the United Kingdom, 
instead of increasing the population and wealth of 
British Colonies, have gone to promote the progress 
of the United States. If the United States were to 
be regarded as a hostile Power, the force of this 
objection could not be denied ; but their interests are 
now so intimately bound up with our own, that the 
emigrants from our shores, in augmenting the wealth 
and population of the United States, are in effect con- 
tributing to promote British trade and British pros- 
perity. Canada also, it must be remembered, has, 
in proportion to her previous population and to her 
means of employment, received full as many, if not 
more, of the emigrants from the United Kingdom than 
the neighbouring Republic. 

I shall have occasion to make some further observa- 
tions upon emigration when I come to speak of the 
Australian Colonies ; but for the present I must revert 
to the affairs of Canada, with reference to which there 
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still remain two or three matters which it is proper 
for me to mention. Of these I will first notice the 
endeavours that have been made, to place the com- 
mercial intercourse between Canada and the United 
States on a more satisfactory footing. The Parliament 
of Canada having availed itself of the authority 
granted to it by the Act of 1846, to repeal the diffe- 
rential duties formerly levied on imports from foreign 
countries, the merchants and manufacturers of the 
United States have now had for some time as free 
access as those of this Country to the markets of 
Canada, while the agricultural produce of the United 
States has also, as it is well known, been allowed to 
compete upon equal terms with that of the Colony in 
the British market. 

In these circumstances the inhabitants of Canada 
have naturally felt it as a great grievance, that their 
own agricultural produce should not be admissible for 
consumption into the United States, except on the 
payment of what is practically a prohibitory duty. It 
has therefore for the last four or five years been an ob- 
ject, sought with great earnestness by the inhabitants 
of Canada and the other British Provinces, that an 
arrangement should be concluded with the United 
States, for allowing a reciprocally free trade between 
those States and the British dominions in North Ame- 
rica in agricultural produce and a few other articles. 
In order to effect this object, negotiations have been 
carried on with the United States Government ; but 
although no pains have been spared by the British 
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Minister at Washington, with the assistance of gentle- 
men deputed for that purpose by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, in endeavouring to induce the Government of 
the United States to make a concession which is mani- 
festly one which in all fairness this Country is entitled 
to ask, hitherto these efforts have been fruitless. It is 
not surprising that this refusal of the United States, to 
meet the just expectations of the people of Canada, 
should have created among the latter a strong dispo- 
sition to enforce retaliatory restrictions on the trade 
carried on between themselves and their neighbours ; 
and I consider it by no means one of the smallest 
services which it was in our power to render to the 
Colony, while we were entrusted with the direction of 
affairs, that we succeeded in preventing the adoption 
of any measures of this kind, not by a direct and 
formal refusal to sanction them, but by unofficially 
discouraging their being brought forward. 

Though the restrictions upon Canadian commerce still 
maintained by the United States, are marked by a spirit 
of selfish unfairness far from creditable to the Republic, 
or rather to those by whose influence in its councils 
they are kept in force, nothing I think can be more 
clear than that they are infinitely more injurious to the 
United States themselves than to Canada, and that, 
on the other hand, the consequence of any retalia- 
tory measures to which Canada might be provoked to 
have recourse, would fall chiefly on herself. It is of 
the exclusion of their agricultural produce, and parti- 
cularly of their wheat, from consumption in the United 
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States, that the Canadians principally complain ; and as 
wheat is at times dearer in the adjoining States of the 
Union than in the Province, the Canadian farmer is no 
doubt a loser by the restriction, to the extent of this 
difference of price, whatever it may be. But as the 
United States are upon the whole exporters of agri- 
cultural produce, and must probably for many years 
to come continue to be so, it is certain that the 
price of corn in their own markets must in general be 
regulated by that which they can obtain for the surplus 
they export, in the foreign market, in which they meet 
the Canadian produce on equal terms. Hence it is 
impossible that the price of corn in the Union can 
be kept for any length of time much higher than it is 
in Canada, and the loss to the Canadian farmer, from 
being deprived of this additional market, must be com- 
paratively trifling. 

The injury to the United States themselves, from the 
restriction, is by no means so trifling. Since the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Canals, and the repeal of 
our Navigation Laws, Canada is becoming a formid- 
able rival to the United States, in the great trade car- 
ried on in the export of flour to the various markets 
of the world which draw their supplies from the fertile 
lands of Western America. Of the two lines of com- 
munication between the great lakes and the sea, the 
one by the St. Lawrence to Quebec, the other by 
the Erie Canal to New York, the former possesses the 
great advantages of not requiring any trans-shipment 
of goods and produce between the most remote of the 
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Western Lake ports and the sea, and also of admitting 
of the use of much larger vessels than can be employed 
in the Erie Canal. The consequence is that a great 
saving of time, and probably a saving of money also, 
can be effected by the use of this line in bringing pro- 
duce from the West to the port of shipment, and like- 
wise in sending the various goods required for consump- 
tion in the interior from the seaport to the place of their 
destination. New York has a countervailing advantage 
over Quebec and Montreal, in the lower rate of freight 
to the European and other principal markets of the 
world ; but since the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
and the opening of the Canadian ports to the flags of 
all nations, this advantage has been greatly reduced, 
and there is reason to believe that the trade between 
the far West and the principal ports of the world will 
be most cheaply carried on through the St. Lawrence. 
This being the case, it is clear that a competition is 
just beginning, which promises to be a very severe one, 
on the part of the Canadian ports with New York, for 
the enormous trade which is already carried on, and is 
daily increasing, in the exchange of the surplus agricul- 
tural produce of the industrious settlers on the lands 
washed by the great American lakes, for the various 
supplies which they require. 

In this exciting competition it is obvious that 
the Canadian miller and merchant must be directly 
assisted by the maintenance, on the part of the United 
States, of restrictions on the import of Canadian 
wheat ; since, if these restrictions have any effect at 
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all, they must tend to keep the price of wheat in 
the United States at a higher level than in the ad- 
joining provinces ; and, in so close a race, a slight 
difference may be material in determining which of 
the rivals for the trade shall be able to supply the 
foreign consumer on the easiest terms. If it were pos- 
sible that the law of the United States could succeed 
in its object, and maintain a rate of prices in the 
Republic materially higher than in Canada, the effect 
of this would probably be, that in no long time a 
large part of the trade in flour from New York to 
Europe, to Cuba, and to Brazil, would be transferred to 
Canada, and that the manufactured goods, the sugar 
and other supplies required in return by the settlers 
in the West, would be conveyed to them by the same 
route. So clear does it seem to me that this is the 
tendency of the existing restriction on the importation 
of the agricultural produce of Canada into the United 
States, that, in the interest of the former I should wish 
these restrictions to be maintained for a few years, 
until her trade with the West can be thoroughly esta- 
blished, were it not that I have unlimited faith in the 
general rule, that in every case the removal of restric- 
tions upon the freedom of trade is certain to be at- 
tended with advantage to all whom those restrictions 
affect. 

Looking at the subject in this light, I believe that 
the true policy for this Country and for Canada to 
pursue, would be to abstain from any further nego- 
tiation or communication whatever with the United 
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States, respecting the duties imposed by them on Ca- 
nadian produce, leaving them to deal with the ques- 
tion as they may think best for their own interest, 
and not allowing their decision to have any influence 
in regulating the Canadian tariff: this should be 
determined solely by a consideration of what rates of 
import duty on different articles may be best cal- 
culated to raise the revenue required for the public 
service, with the least pressure upon the community, 
and the least diversion of capital and industry from 
their natural channels. Perhaps it is hardly to be 
expected that the people of Canada should acquiesce 
in a policy so different from that which nations 
have hitherto almost universally agreed in following ; 
but at all events it is earnestly to be hoped, that 
the Provincial Parliament will be wise enough to 
abstain from any legislation of a retaliatory character. 
To exclude the United States from the markets of Ca- 
nada, because they are so injudicious as not to admit 
Canadian produce to their own market, would, on 
the part of Canada, be simply to punish herself for 
the faults of her neighbour, and to deprive herself of 
the advantages of the trade she now enjoys, because 
she is not allowed to carry on a still larger one. 
The Canadian consumer only purchases goods im- 
ported from the United States, because they cost 
him less than similar goods obtained from any other 
quarter ; and there would surely be no sense in taking 
from him this advantage, because the Government 
of the United States will not on their side allow their 
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own people to purchase from Canada what could be 
most cheaply obtained there. 

I have entered into this question farther than 
I should otherwise have done, because it involves a 
general principle to which I attach the highest import- 
ance, and also because it affords an example, which 
proves that without depriving the Colonies of the full 
enjoyment of political liberty, and of the right of 
managing their own affairs, the Government of this 
Country does possess the means of exercising a power- 
ful influence over their councils, and that the connec- 
tion of the various parts of the British Empire need 
not be rendered so merely nominal as some persons 
suppose, by the abstinence of the Mother-country from 
exerting an imperious control over her Dependencies. 
There can be no doubt that a Government, acting 
upon opposite views of commercial policy from those 
which, with the support of Parliament, your Admi- 
nistration maintained, would have led Canada into the 
adoption of measures of retaliation against the United 
States, for their restrictions on her commerce ; and, as 
I have said, I believe that we have rendered no slight 
service to the Colony and to the Empire by giving a 
different direction to her policy*. 

Another question which has lately occupied public 
attention in Canada, is that relating to the Clergy 
Reserves. It is well known that by the Canada Act 

* Since this was written I have observed, with regret, in the 
Colonial newspapers, that different views are now likely to be acted 
upon by the Provincial Government. 
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of 1791, one-seventh of the un-granted lands of the 
Colony were set apart for the support of a Protestant 
Clergy, reserving however to the local Legislatures 
of the two Provinces the power, with the consent 
of the Imperial Parliament, of varying or repealing 
this enactment. For many years this provision had 
excited much discontent in both Upper and Lower 
Canada, but especially in the former. In the hope 
of allaying this feeling, it was enacted by Parliament 
in 1840, when the Provinces were united, that these 
lands should be sold, and the proceeds applied in 
certain proportions to the endowment of the Clergy 
of different denominations ; those of the National 
Churches of England and Scotland receiving a share 
far exceeding that which would have been assigned to 
them had the division been regulated by the number 
of members of the several Churches. 

I regretted this arrangement at the time it was made, 
fearing that, from the opinions prevailing in Canada, it 
would not long be acquiesced in as a permanent set- 
tlement of the question. You may perhaps remember 
that, not being myself in office, I communicated to 
you the opinion I entertained, but abstained from 
any public opposition to the measure, because it was 
obvious that such opposition to an arrangement on 
which you, as leader of the Government, were agreed 
with the leaders on the other side, must have been 
ineffectual, and could only tend to diminish any little 
chance there might be that the arrangement would be 
accepted permanently in the Colony. 
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My anticipation that it would not be so received 
has proved correct ; it has been found impossible to 
prevent the subject being again agitated in the Pro- 
vince; and in the 'year 1850 an Address to the Queen 
was voted by the House of Assembly, praying that 
Her Majesty would recommend to Parliament a mea- 
sure for the repeal of the Imperial Act of the 3rd 
and 4th of Vict. c. 78, and for enabling the Canadian 
Legislature to dispose of the proceeds of the Clergy 
Reserves, subject to the condition of securing to the 
existing holders for their lives the stipends to which 
they were then entitled. This Address was answered 
by a despatch to Lord Elgin, which he was instructed 
to lay before both Houses of the Provincial Par- 
liament, and in which he was informed that it had 
appeared to Her Majesty's Government, on mature de- 
liberation, that the desire expressed by the Assembly 
ought to be acceded to, and that a recommendation 
would be made to Parliament accordingly. He was 
told that, " in coming to this conclusion, Her Majesty's 
Government have been mainly influenced by the con- 
sideration, that, great as in their judgement would be 
the advantages which would result from leaving undis- 
turbed the existing arrangement, by which a certain 
portion of the public lands of Canada are made avail- 
able for the purpose of creating a fund for the religious 
instruction of the inhabitants of the Province, still the 
question whether that arrangement is to be maintained 
is one so exclusively affecting the people of Canada, 
that its decision ought not to be withdrawn from the 
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Provincial Legislature, to which it properly belongs to 
regulate all matters concerning the domestic interests 
of the Province." 

It would have been impossible, in conformity with 
the principles which I have endeavoured in the first 
of these Letters to explain, as those on which our 
whole Colonial Policy was founded, to come to any 
other decision. It shows in my opinion the advantage 
of acting on those principles, and of confining the 
exercise of the authority of the Imperial Government 
to cases really calling for it, that the local Legislature, 
in this instance, was induced to abstain from attempt- 
ing to carry measures to which the Crown could not 
have been advised to assent, principally by the con- 
fidence entertained, that no attempt would be made 
to over-rule the wishes of the People of Canada in a 
matter of purely domestic interest, provided that their 
Representatives showed due respect for the honour of 
the Crown, and the authority of the Imperial Par- 
liament. There were not wanting in the Assembly 
Members who urged that the vested interests of those 
actually in the receipt of incomes from the fund with 
which it was proposed to deal, should be disregarded 
and that, without waiting for the repeal of the Im- 
perial Act, the local Legislature should proceed at 
once to alter the arrangement, resting on its autho- 
rity. Fortunately the Assembly listened to the more 
moderate counsels of those who urged, that to give 
the Royal Assent to an Act depriving existing in- 
cumbents of their incomes, would be regarded by the 
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advisers of the Crown as inconsistent with its honour, 
and would therefore be refused ; and that to pass, 
without express authority for doing so, a Provincial 
Act for the purpose of altering the provisions of an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, would be to assume 
for the local Legislature a power with which the Con- 
stitution does not invest it. 

From the tone of the debates which took place, it 
may be inferred, that this judicious advice would have 
been little likely to prevail in the Assembly, but for 
the reliance placed on the adherence of the Imperial 
Government to the principles which had of late been 
observed in the exercise of its authority in the Pro- 
vince. I must not omit to mention also that, in the 
discussions on this question, which had much excited 
the popular passions, the French Canadians, though 
the interests of the Protestant churches were at stake, 
were generally on the side of respecting vested inte- 
rests and the authority of the Imperial Parliament, — 
an additional proof of the good effects produced by 
treating them with confidence and kindness. I have 
only further to add upon this subject, that it had been 
our intention to have brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, in the Session of 1851, a Bill for 
carrying into effect what we had promised; but we 
were prevented from doing so by the circumstance, 
that the attention of the House of Commons was so 
long occupied by matters which could not be post- 
poned, that there was no opportunity of submitting 
to it the intended Bill, until it was too late in the 
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Session to proceed with the measure with any pro- 
spect of success : it was therefore postponed till the 
present year, and was to have been brought forward 
in a few days, when the division took place which 
led to the breaking up of your Administration. 

In practically recognizing, by the course we adopted 
on the various matters to which I have adverted, the 
claim of the Canadians to exercise the powers of self- 
government, we did not lose sight of the views I 
have stated in the preliminary part of this Letter as 
to the corresponding duties, which the exercise of 
the powers of self-government imposes upon the Co- 
lonial dependencies of the Empire, and to the pro- 
priety of their relieving the Imperial Treasury from a 
part of the charges it has been subject to on their ac- 
count. The manner in which we proposed to act upon 
these views will be best explained by an extract from 
a Despatch which was addressed to Lord Elgin in 
the Spring of last year, in reply to one in which 
he had sent home an elaborate Minute, by his Exe- 
cutive Council, on the finances of the Colony. This 
Minute was founded on certain reports, presented to 
the Assembly in its previous Session by a Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the public income 
and expenditure of the Province. Amongst other pro- 
posals for saving expense, a reduction of the salary 
attached to the office of Governor-General had been 
brought under consideration ; and with reference to 
this suggestion we thought it advisable to explain 
fully to Lord Elgin, for the information of his Council 
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and of the Canadian Parliament, the changes which the 
altered state of their relations in other respects seemed 
to render expedient in the pecuniary arrangements 
between the Province and the Mother-country. The 
instructions sent to Lord Elgin upon this subject were 
so important that I must quote them at length. They 
were as follows. 

" That portion of the Minute of your Executive 
Council which relates to the amount of the salary at 
present attached to the office of Governor-General, 
and your own remarks upon this important point, 
have attracted the more particular attention of Her 
Majesty's Government. The present salary of that 
office does not appear to me to be unduly high ; on the 
contrary, believing it to be an object of the greatest 
importance to Canada that the post of Governor- 
General should be filled by men of political experience 
and of the highest ability that can be found, I regret 
that the salary is not at present such as in general to 
afford any temptation to those who have taken a lead 
in public affairs in this Country, to abandon their 
prospects at home for the purpose of accepting this 
office. But I concur with your Lordship and with 
your Council in considering the amount of the salary 
as of far less importance, than that this amount, what- 
ever it may be, should be fixed, and should cease to 
be the subject of perpetual discussion in the Province ; 
since such discussion, it is justly remarked by your 
Council in their Minute, is calculated to impair the 
dignity of the Queen's Representative. It might have 
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been hoped, that the manner in which the present 
salary of the Governor-General was granted for Her 
Majesty's life by the Provincial Legislature, by an Act 
of Parliament freely and deliberately passed for that 
purpose, would have had the effect of permanently 
settling a question the agitation of which is attended 
with so much evil. 

" Experience has however proved this hope to be 
unfounded; nor can I see the slightest reason for 
believing that, if the existing arrangement were to 
be departed from, and any possible reduction in the 
salary of the office assented to by Her Majesty, the 
question would then be set at rest, or that a still 
further reduction would not be proposed as soon as it 
might suit the views of any political party to renew 
the discussion. 

" There is but one mode, that I am aware of, by 
which any further agitation of this question in the 
Province may be effectually prevented, and that is, by 
making the salary of the Governor-General a charge, 
not upon the Canadian, but upon the British Trea- 
sury. This is an alteration which for many reasons I 
have long regarded as advisable; and it appears to 
Her Majesty's Government, that a fitting occasion for 
proposing it is now presented, in consequence of the 
desire manifested by the Canadian Parliament for a 
revision of the Civil List. But it is impossible that 
such an alteration can be recommended to Parliament, 
except as part of a general measure for placing the 
fiscal relations of the Mother-country and the Colony 

s 2 
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on a footing adapted to the greatly altered circum- 
stances of the present time, as compared to those 
under which the existing arrangement of those rela- 
tions has grown up. 

" Canada (in common with the other British pro- 
vinces in North America) now possesses in the most 
ample and complete manner in which it is possible 
that she should enjoy it, the advantage of self-govern- 
ment in all that relates to her internal affairs. It 
appears to Her Majesty's Government that this advan- 
tage ought to carry with it corresponding responsibi- 
lities, and that the time is now come when the people 
of Canada must be called upon to take upon them- 
selves a larger share than they have hitherto done, of 
expenses which are incurred on this account, and for 
their advantage. Of these expenses, by far the heaviest 
charge which falls upon this Country is that incurred 
for the military protection of the Province. Regarding 
Canada as a most important and valuable part of the 
Empire, and believing the maintenance of the connec- 
tion between the Mother-country and the Colony to 
be of the highest advantage to both, it is far from 
being the view of Her Majesty's Government, that the 
general military power of the Empire is not to be used 
in the protection of this part of Her Majesty's domi- 
nions. But looking to the rapid progress which 
Canada is now making in wealth and population, and 
to the prosperity which she at this moment enjoys, it 
is the conviction of Her Majesty's Government that it 
is only due to the people of this Country, that they 
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should now be relieved from a large proportion of the 
charge which has hitherto been imposed upon them, 
for the protection of a Colony, now well able to do 
much towards protecting itself. 

" In adopting this principle, I need hardly observe 
to you, that Her Majesty's Government would merely 
be reverting to the former Colonial policy of this 
Country. You are well aware, that up to the period 
of the war of the American Revolution, the then 
British Colonies which now form the United States, as 
well as the West Indian Colonies, were required to 
take upon themselves the principal share of the burden 
of their own protection, and even to contribute to the 
military operations undertaken to extend the Colonial 
possessions of the British Crown. The North Ameri- 
can Colonies defended themselves almost entirely from 
the fierce Indian tribes, by which these infant com- 
munities were frequently imperilled, and furnished no 
inconsiderable proportion of the force, by which the 
contest of British power with that of France was 
maintained on the continent of America; and the 
West Indian Colonies did not, in proportion to their 
means, make less exertions. 

" Her Majesty's Government would have thought it 
right at an earlier period to revert to this former 
policy of the Empire, and to' extend to Canada mea- 
sures of the same description with those which have 
already been adopted as respects the Australian Colo- 
nies, had it not been that till lately there were cir- 
cumstances connected with the commercial and general 
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condition of Canada, which seemed to render the time 
unfavourable for effecting so important a change. The 
difficulties under which commerce and industry la- 
boured, were of a very aggravated description, and 
produced their usual consequences of political excite- 
ment and discontent ; nor ought it to be concealed, 
that much of the prevailing distress was attributable 
to the changes which had taken place in British legis- 
lation. The combined effect of the stimulus given by 
the Act of 1843 to the investment of capital in pre- 
parations for supplying this Country with flour from 
Canada, and of the subsequent general repeal of all 
restrictions on the importation of com and flour into 
the United Kingdom, had undoubtedly been to cause 
very heavy losses in Canada, and till these had been 
recovered, it would have been inexpedient to add to 
the burdens of the Province. 

" But the season of commercial depression in Canada 
has now passed away ; the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, and the opening of the St. Lawrence Canals, 
which the Province has been enabled to construct, by 
a loan raised on highly favourable terms, on the credit 
of the British Treasury, has given a great impulse to 
its trade ; and the remarkable increase of the Customs' 
revenue, which you have lately reported to me, affords 
a clear and striking proof of the return of prosperity. 
Under these circumstances, it appears to Her Majesty's 
Government that no more favourable opportunity could 
be found for placing the fiscal relations of the Mother- 
country and the Colony on a permanent and equitable 
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footing. They are the more induced to adopt this 
view of the subject, because they are prepared to re- 
commend to Parliament, that assistance of the same 
kind with that which has proved so eminently useful 
to Canada in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Canals, should be extended to her in respect of another 
public work, calculated to be hardly less beneficial to 
her than these Canals. In another despatch I will 
explain to your Lordship the views of Her Majesty's 
Government with regard to the means by which it is 
hoped that the construction of the Quebec and Halifax 
Railway may be accomplished. I only advert to this 
subject at present for the purpose of observing, that 
while the credit of this Country is exerted to enable 
Canada to extend her public works and to develop 
her resources, I feel confident that the Parliament 
of Canada will readily co-operate with Her Majesty's 
Government, in adopting measures for diminishing the 
charge on the British Treasury for the defence of the 
Province. 

"Having thus explained to your Lordship, the 
principles of the policy which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment propose to adopt, I will now proceed to state 
more particularly the measures by which it is contem- 
plated that this policy should be carried into effect. 
In the first place, it is intended that in future, with 
the exception of a certain number of enrolled pen- 
sioners, for whose location in the Province arrange- 
ments are in progress, the troops maintained in Canada 
should be confined to the garrisons of two or three 
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fortified posts of importance, probably only Quebec 
and Kingston. The terms of amity upon which this 
Country now is with the United States, and the fortu- 
nate termination of all the questions in dispute between 
the two nations, removes, as I trust, all risk of any 
attack upon Canada from the only power from which 
there could be any danger; and it appears to Her 
Majesty's Government, that if the Provincial Militia 
is maintained upon a proper footing, so long as peace 
continues, enough would be done to provide for the 
security of the Province, by maintaining garrisons 
of regular troops in the two important posts I have 
mentioned, In the unfortunate, and I trust impro- 
bable, contingency of a war with the United States, 
it is obvious that both the Colony and the Mother- 
country would be called upon to submit to great sacri- 
fices, and to make great exertions for their defence ; 
but I have no doubt that these would be cheerfully 
made by both, if the exigency should unhappily 
arise. 

" Upon the reduction of the British force in Canada 
to the garrisons of these fortified positions, it would 
become necessary that the warlike stores which are 
kept in the Colony should be reduced, and that the 
barracks and other buildings which are no longer re- 
quired should be disposed of; but if the Parliament 
of Canada should be willing to undertake to keep up 
these barracks and buildings, in case of their being 
hereafter required, there would be no objection on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government to make them over 
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to the provincial Authorities ; and if the maintenance 
of a British force at any of the posts now occupied 
should be desired, for the preservation of internal se- 
curity, such a force would be readily supplied by Her 
Majesty's Government, if the actual cost thus incurred 
were provided for by the Province. 

" Another charge which Her Majesty's Government 
would also expect that the Province should take upon 
itself, as part of the above arrangement, is that of 
maintaining the canals, now in charge of the Ordnance 
Department. You are aware, that these canals were 
executed at the sole expense of this Country, and at a 
very heavy cost, chiefly with a view to the military 
defence of the Province. Her Majesty's Government 
conceive, that the charge of maintaining them ought 
now to be undertaken by the Province, and I trust 
that no difficulty will arise on that head. With regard 
to the Indian Department, as by the arrangement 
lately made, the extinction of the charge (except so 
far as regards some payments for their lives to indivi- 
duals) is provided for within five years, no further 
steps are required to be taken. 

" In conclusion, I have now only to assure you that 
— while Her Majesty's Government consider that jus- 
tice to the people of this Country requires that Canada, 
which is now so well able to support whatever esta- 
blishments are necessary for her own defence and for 
her own advantage, should cease to occasion so heavy 
a charge as formerly to the British Treasury, and that 
it is a fitting opportunity for introducing the change 
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when, in consequence of proceedings which have taken 
place in the Province, it becomes expedient to call 
upon Parliament to provide for the salary of the Go- 
vernor General — it must not for a moment be sup- 
posed, that these measures are contemplated under 
any idea that the connection between the Mother- 
country and the Colony could be dissolved without 
great injury to both, or that there is any probability 
that it will be so. On the contrary, these measures are 
regarded as safe, because Her Majesty's Government 
are persuaded that the great body of the people of 
Canada are so fully satisfied of the great benefits they 
enjoy from the system of constitutional government, 
now happily established in the Province under the au- 
thority of the British Crown, that it may properly be 
left to themselves to take their share of the burden of 
maintaining and defending an order of things from 
which they reap so much advantage. Under this im- 
pression, and in the earnest hope and confident belief 
that Canada may long continue to form an important 
member of the British Empire, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have adopted the conclusions which I have now 
explained to you*." 

Our retirement from office took place before these 
instructions could be fully acted upon. The call upon 
Canada, to take upon herself a larger share than here- 

* See Despatch to Lord Elgin of the 14th of March, 1851, in the 
Papers relating to the Civil List and Military Expenditure in Canada, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command, on the 8th of 
April, 1851. 
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tofore of the charges incurred on her account, was in- 
tended to be coupled with an application to Parlia- 
ment, not only to provide for the salary of the Go- 
vernor-General, but also to give the assistance of the 
credit of the British Treasury towards the execu- 
tion of the projected line of railway for connecting 
the British Provinces in North America. The final 
result of the communications between the several 
Provinces on this last subject was not received, until 
we had ceased to be the advisers of the Crown. 
While this remained uncertain, we were not in a 
position to bring the question under the considera- 
tion of Parliament; I will therefore say nothing 
further with respect to it, except that I learned with 
deep regret that the scheme for the execution of the 
projected railway, to which the three Provinces had 
with much difficulty been brought to agree, had not 
received the approbation of our successors. 

Without however waiting for the time when the 
whole of the proposed arrangement could be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, we had already for some time 
been taking measures for largely reducing the expen- 
diture of this country in Canada. With this view a 
local corps of cavalry which had been employed was 
discontinued, and a further reduction of the regular 
force stationed in the Province, beyond that which 
we had previously made, was ordered in the beginning 
of this year, and has, I believe, since our retirement 
from office been carried into effect, steps having been 
at the same time taken to enroll and settle upon land, 
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in such a manner that their services may quickly be 
obtained when wanted, a considerable number of pen- 
sioners from the army. Flans previously under con- 
sideration for building barracks for the troops in 
Canada, and which, if I remember right, were to have 
cost not far short of a million of money, were aban- 
doned*. Instead of building new barracks at the 
expense of the Mother-country, the Provincial Govern- 
ment was called upon to provide accommodation for 
the troops which it appeared to that Government de- 
sirable to retain in other places than the fortified posts, 
and in this manner quarters were provided for a regi- 
ment at Montreal. The Provincial Government was 
also called upon to defray the expense of moving de- 
tachments of troops, when they were required in aid 
of the civil power. An arrangement was also made 
for immediately reducing, and altogether stopping at 
the end of five years, the expense of what is called the 
Indian Department in Canada, which had hitherto cost 
this Country between £13,000 and £14,000 a-year. 
I have not the means of ascertaining what is the total 
saving to the British Treasury thus effected, but it 
must amount to a very considerable sum. 

With regard to Canada, it only remains that I 
should sum up in a few words the results of the 
course of policy which I have described. In the pre- 

* In the second Report (1849) of the Select Committee on Army 
and Ordinance Expenditure, and in the Evidence given, much infor- 
mation will be found as to the expense which must have T)een in- 
curred in providing barracks for troops in Canada, had the former 
system of military defence been adhered to. 
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ceding pages I have shown that, within the last few 
years, there has been a most gratifying improvement 
in the state of political affairs and of public feeling 
in the Province ; that the affections of a large part of 
the population which had been alienated, have been 
regained; and that all classes now evince an ardent 
attachment to the British Crown, and to the institu- 
tions under which they live ; that the hateful animo- 
sities and rancour, created by civil war and differences 
of national origin, have almost disappeared ; and that 
the party divisions which still remain, are not greater 
than those which are to be found under other free 
Governments ; that a system of constitutional govern- 
ment, copied from our own, has been firmly established 
and is universally acquiesced in, while its principles 
are now generally understood and appreciated; and 
that the best evidence of the successful working of 
this system of government has been afforded by the 
passing of a variety of useful laws, all tending to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people and the progress of 
society. Nor has the improvement been less marked, 
or less rapid, in what relates to the material interests of 
the Province. The temporary difficulties occasioned by 
a sudden change in the commercial policy of the Em- 
pire having passed away, the removal of restrictions 
and regulations, by which the industry of the Province 
was hampered or diverted into artificial channels, has 
produced its natural effects, and the trade and agricul- 
ture of Canada have risen from their depression, to a 
prosperity both greater than that which they formerly 
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enjoyed, and more secure, since it does not depend 
upon any monopoly or partial advantages granted to 
them in the British market, but is the result of ex- 
ertion and enterprise called forth by the wholesome 
stimulus of competition. 

The most striking evidence of the degree to which 
Canada is now prospering is afforded by the state 
of her finances and public credit. When we were ap- 
pointed to office, in July 1846, we found Canada in a 
situation of some financial difficulty, the large expen- 
diture occasioned by her great public works (though, 
I believe, wisely incurred) had for the moment pressed 
heavily on her resources, and a member of the Pro- 
vincial Administration (Mr. Cayley), who had come 
to England for the purpose of endeavouring to raise 
money to meet some pressing demands on the Colo- 
nial Treasury, experienced the greatest difficulty in dis- 
posing of the 6 per cent. Debentures of the Province, 
though the state of the English money-market was 
still by no means unfavourable ; and, if I remember 
right, no large amount of these Debentures could be 
sold even at a price somewhat below par. In the 
present year Mr. Hincks, who now fills the office for- 
merly held by Mr. Cayley, has been in this country, 
and it was his duty, as it had been that of his 
predecessor, to raise money for the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; but so greatly has its credit improved, that no 
difficulty whatever has been experienced in procuring 
all that was required, and the 6 per cent. Debentures, 
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which could not formerly be disposed of at pax, have 
commanded a price of 115 to 116*. 

The revenue, the income derived from the tolls on 
the canals, and the trade of the Province as shown by 
the amount of exports and imports, have all increased 
with extraordinary rapidityf, and the indications of 

* It appears, from the following Price-list of American Securities, 
which I have extracted from a recent newspaper, that the credit of 
Canada now stands folly as high as that of her republican neigh- 
bours ; her inferiority in this respect having, a very few years ago, 
been one of the main arguments used by those who contended that 
her connection with this Country was an obstacle to her prosperity. 

Redeemable. Prices. 

United States 5 per cent. Bonds . . 1865 . 95 to 98 

United States 6 per cent. Bonds . . . 1862 

United States 6 per cent. Bonds . . . 1868 

Ditto 6 per cent. Stock 1867-68 

New York State 5 per Cents. . . 185&-60 

Pennsylvania 5 per Cent. Stock . . . 

Ohio 6 per Cents 1870-75 

Massachusetts 5 per Cent. St. Bonds . 1868 

Maryland 5 per Cent. State Bonds . . 

Virginia 6 per Cent. Bonds .... 1886 

Kentucky 6 per Cents 1868 

Tennessee 6 per Cents 1890 

Canada 6 per cent. Bonds 1874 

f I subjoin some statements showing the extent of the increase 
which has taken place : — 
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prosperity and of rapid progress everywhere to be seen, 
are such as to strike the most careless observer. The 
advance of the Colony has been most rapid during 
the last three years ; but I think it right to add, that 
its progress from very small beginnings, during the 
whole time it has formed part of the British Empire, 
has been most unjustly depreciated ; and although it 
has been a sort of fashion to draw an unfavourable 
comparison between Canada and the flourishing Re- 
public of which she is the neighbour, careful inquiry 
has recently shown that, so far from Canada having 
anything to fear from such a comparison, it is one 
which, if fairly made, is greatly to her advantage. She 
has advanced and is advancing even more rapidly than 
her republican neighbour in population, in wealth, and 
in commerce. I do not wish to encumber this Letter 
with unnecessary statistics ; I therefore abstain from 
going into the details which would support what I 
have asserted ; and instead of doing so, will refer you 
to the exceedingly able lectures delivered in March 
last, at Toronto, by the Reverend Adam Lillie, and 
published in the 'Journal of Education' of Upper 
Canada. In these lectures it is demonstrated, by a 
minute comparison of the statistics of Canada and of 
the most flourishing States of the Union, that the rate 
of advance has been decidedly more rapid in the 
former than in the latter. 

I would add, that the opinion of an impartial 
and intelligent observer, who has lately published a 
highly interesting volume, giving an account of the 
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impression made upon his mind by what he observed 
during a short tour in the United States and Canada, is 
still more decidedly in favour of the latter. I allude to 
Mr. Tremenheere, who, in his ' Notes on public subjects 
in the United States and in Canada/ has shown that 
the Canadians are far from having any reason to envy 
their neighbours, with respect either to their progress 
in wealth and material prosperity, or, to what is of 
still higher interest, the degree to which they enjoy 
the blessings of freedom and good government, and 
their comparative exemption from those abuses from 
which no human institutions can be entirely free. 
I believe you are acquainted with this very inter- 
esting volume ; if not, I cannot better conclude these 
remarks on the affairs of Canada than by recom- 
mending it to your notice. In my next Letter I shall 
have to speak of the other British Provinces in North 
America. 

September 10M, 1852. 
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LETTER VL 

lower provinces of british north america. — 
newfoundland. 

My dear Lord John, 

Having in my last Letter entered so fully into 
the affairs of Canada, I may notice more briefly those 
of the other British Provinces in North America, 
since much of what I have said respecting Canada 
applies equally to them. In two of these Provinces — 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick — the same system 
of government which has been established in Ca- 
nada, has been brought into successful operation ; and 
I am willing to hope that the same may be said of 
Prince Edward's Island, though I fear in the latter 
the experiment has been tried somewhat prematurely, 
and that the population of this Colony is hardly suf- 
ficient for the effective working of the machinery of 
a form of government better adapted to a community 
in a more advanced stage of its social progress. 

In carrying into effect the changes which have 
been made in the mode of administering the affairs 
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of these Provinces, though there have been various 
protracted discussions and much correspondence, but 
one question has been raised, involving a general 
principle of importance, which has not already been 
adverted to in considering the transactions of Canada. 
The question to which I refer, is that as to the extent 
to which the actual holders of situations in the public 
service should be regarded as having vested interests ; 
that is, whether they have a fair right to expect not 
to be deprived of their employment without compen- 
sation, unless for misconduct. 

This is a matter upon which a very different feel- 
ing prevails on the whole continent of North America, 
from that which exists in this Country. In the United 
States it is well known to be the practice to treat 
the holders of office, from the highest to the lowest, 
as having no vested interest whatever in their employ- 
ments, and as being always liable to dismissal at a 
moment's notice, at the pleasure of the party in power. 
The proverbial ingratitude of Republics to those who 
serve them has been manifested in these States in the 
strongest manner, and little or no consideration has 
been shown for the interests of even the most dis- 
tinguished of their citizens who have devoted them- 
selves to the public servioe. 

In this Country, on the other hand, although with 
very few exceptions all offices in the public service 
are held legally and technically at the pleasure of the 
Crown, yet the rule, that only the holders of what 
are called political offices are to be removed without 

t 2 
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compensation for any other cause than misconduct 
or inefficiency, has been so completely established by 
public opinion, that there is scarcely an instance of 
its being departed from. The adoption of a similar 
rule in Nova Scotia was recommended in a despatch 
to Sir John Harvey, of which the following is an ex- 
tract. After describing the practice in this Country, 
I proceeded to observe : — " Though it is not without 
some inconveniences, I regard this system as possess- 
ing, upon the whole, very great advantages.* We owe 
to it, that the public servants of this Country, as a 
body, are remarkable for their experience and know- 
ledge of public affairs, and honourably distinguished by 
the zeal and integrity with which they discharge their 
duties without reference to party feeling ; we owe to 
it, also, that as the transfer of political power from one 
party in the State to another is followed by no change 
in the holders of any but a few of the highest offices, 
political animosities are not in general carried to the 
same height, and do not so deeply agitate the whole 
frame of society, as in those countries where a dif- 
ferent practice prevails. The system, with regard to 
the tenure of office, which has been found to work 
so well here, seems to be worthy of imitation in the 
British American Colonies ; and the small population 
and limited revenue of Nova Scotia, as well as the 
general occupation and social state of the community, 
are in my opinion additional reasons for abstaining, 
so far as regards that Province, from going further 
than can be avoided without giving up the principle 
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of executive responsibility, in making the tenure of 
offices in the public service dependent upon the result 
of party contests *." 

Since the date of the despatch from which the 
above extract is taken, the rule which it recommends 
as to the tenure by which offices in the public service 
should be held, has been recognized by all parties 
in these Colonies, as that which is to be observed. I 
may be permitted to remark, that until the reasons 
for adopting this practice, and the limits within which 
it should be followed, had been thus distinctly ex- 
plained, there was a strong disposition amongst many 
of the Colonists to prefer a different system, and to 
follow rather the example of their neighbours in the 
United States than that of the Mother-country ; but 
for the last three or four years no such disposition has 
been shown ; the offices which are to be considered 
political have been in general determined and limited 
to a very small number, and the propriety of not 
removing the holders of other offices, except for mis- 
conduct, has been received as an admitted principle 
of the Government. It is not, in my opinion, easy to 
over-estimate the advantages of the establishment in 
the Colonies of this rule, which I believe, in this 
Country, to be one of our chief securities against 
corruption in the administration of public affairs, and 
against that over-violence of party spirit which is the 
great danger of all free governments. What I have 

* See Despatch to Sir John Harvey of the 31st of March, 1847, 
page 30, House of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 621 of 1848. 
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learnt of the working of the opposite system in the 
United States, from the reports of the most judicious 
observers, strongly confirms me in this opinion, and 
increases my satisfaction that it has not been adopted 
in British America. 

A more difficult part of the same general question 
has been, whether these Provinces should also con- 
form to the practice of the Mother-country, according 
to which it is held that, when the public interest 
requires an office, which is not one of those known 
as political offices, to be abolished, or its nature 
to be so altered as to call for the removal of the 
holder, the person thus deprived of it shall receive 
compensation for his loss. This rule has been very 
strictly followed in this Country, and I believe with 
great advantage ; but the prevailing opinion on the 
other side of the Atlantic is by no means favourable 
to it, nor was it without some reluctance that the 
Assemblies in the different British North American 
Provinces were induced to recognize it, and to make 
compensation to those persons whom the introduc- 
tion of the new system of government has rendered 
it necessary to deprive of their offices. This object 
has however been' accomplished, and some provision 
(in general an adequate provision, though in one 
or two instances it might have been wished that it 
had been on rather a more liberal scale), has been 
made for all those who have lost offices which they 
had previously a right to regard as permanent, but 
which under the present system of government are 
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included amongst those considered as political. The 
settlement of these questions, and the policy which 
has been pursued in the administration of these 
Provinces, have been followed by a marked improve- 
ment in their condition, and in retiring from office 
we had the satisfaction of leaving them in a state 
of high prosperity, and with a loyal and contented 
population. 

Having thus described the progress and results of 
the discussions which have taken place as to the mode 
of conducting the government of the Provinces of 
British America generally, I will abstain from advert- 
ing to various matters relating to their separate con- 
cerns, which, though far from being devoid of interest, 
would lead me into greater detail than would be con- 
venient, if I were to attempt to enter into them. But 
there is one subject which, though immediately affect- 
ing only an individual Colony, involves principles of 
wider application, and of so much importance that I 
cannot leave it unnoticed. 

In New Brunswick a question, which has given occa- 
sion to much discussion, has been raised, as to whether 
the authority of the Crown can be exercised with pro- 
priety in order to prevent the grant* of bounties by the 
local Legislature, for the purpose of encouraging certain 
branches of industry. It was our opinion that the grant 
of such bounties ought not to be permitted, and an Act 
of the Legislature of New Brunswick granting a bounty 
for the cultivation of hemp having been sent over for 
confirmation, the Lieutenant-Governor was informed 
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that, as the Act was of limited duration, and incon- 
venience might result from its disallowance to those 
who had undertaken the cultivation of hemp in the 
expectation of the bounty, Her Majesty would not be 
advised to disallow it ; but he was instructed to refuse 
his assent to any Act having a similar object which 
might in future be passed. The House of Assembly, in 
April 1849, voted an Address to the Queen, in which 
they represented that this was a matter " purely local," 
on which " the Legislature of New Brunswick might 
safely be left to the free exercise of its discretion," 
and prayed that the instructions given to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor might be reconsidered. We did not, 
after full deliberation, agree in this view of the sub- 
ject, nor regard the question as merely local. 

It has always been held to be one of the principal 
functions of the Imperial Legislature and Government 
to determine what is to be the commercial policy of the 
Empire at large, and to prescribe to the various Colo- 
nial Legislatures such rules as are necessary for carry- 
ing that policy into effect. Thus, while the policy of 
what is called protection was adhered to, very severe 
and onerous restrictions were imposed on the commerce 
of the Colonies by the Navigation Laws, and by va- 
rious Acts of Parliament under which differential 
duties were levied upon the produce of foreign coun- 
tries, as compared to the same articles, the produce 
of the British dominions. To enforce these regula- 
tions the administration of the Customs department 
in the Colonies was kept almost entirely in the hands 
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of the Treasury, as I have already had occasion to 
notice. 

But even while this restrictive policy was adopted, 
the Colonial Legislatures were not permitted to increase 
the amount of differential duties levied on goods, 
the produce of any particular countries. In the year 
1843 a circular was addressed by Lord Derby, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to the Gover- 
nors of the British North American and West Indian 
Colonies, instructing them not to give their assent 
to any Acts which might be tendered to them, " by 
which duties might be imposed on goods in re- 
ference to their place of production, or to the place 
from which they might be exported." These instruc- 
tions were given on the ground, that the various local 
Legislatures of the Colonies could not pass laws for 
this purpose, without the risk of creating confusion 
and inconvenience by the want of consistency that 
could hardly fail to arise in the legislation of so many 
independent authorities on such a subject. 

When Parliament, after a protracted discussion of 
many years, finally determined upon abandoning the 
former policy of endeavouring to promote the com- 
merce of the Empire by an artificial system of restric- 
tions, and upon adopting in its place the policy of Free 
Trade, it did not abdicate the duty and the power of 
regulating the commercial policy, not only of the United 
Kingdom, but of the British Empire. The common in- 
terest of all parts of that extended Empire requires that 
its commercial policy should be the same throughout its 
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numerous dependencies ; nor is this less important than 
before, because our policy is now directed to the re- 
moval — instead of, as formerly, to the maintenance — 
of artificial restriction supon trade. The benefits of a 
liberal commercial policy will be greatly increased by 
its general adoption by the principal nations of the 
world, which we may hope to see eventually brought 
about ; but it would materially interfere with the attain- 
ment of this happy result, if it should be observed by 
foreign countries that the former and narrower policy 
of endeavouring by bounties or restrictions to divert 
capital and industry to other than their natural chan- 
nels, was adopted with the assent of the Imperial Go- 
vernment in any part of the Queen's dominions. 

On these grounds we came to the decision, that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should be instructed to inform 
the Assembly that we were not prepared to advise Her 
Majesty to comply with the prayer of their Address by 
recalling the instructions he had received, and to point 
out that we had thought it the more necessary to come 
to this determination, because we were persuaded 
that measures of the kind which had been proposed 
would be not only injurious to the Empire at large, 
but peculiarly so to New Brunswick herself. The 
argument of the Assembly, that because capital was 
scarce in the Province, and its resources comparatively 
little developed, the granting of bounties was neces- 
sary, instead of supporting the conclusion drawn from 
it, afforded on the contrary a strong reason against 
their policy. The more scarce capital may be in any 
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country, the more obvious is the propriety of turn- 
ing it to the best account ; while the effect, and in- 
deed the object of bounties is to cause capital to be 
withdrawn from those branches of industry to which, 
if left to itself, it would be applied as the most re- 
munerative, in order to be employed in pursuits which, 
without such assistance, would not yield sufficient re- 
turns to induce individuals to follow them. The funds 
also from which alone bounties can be paid must be 
derived from taxes, which of course must in some 
shape or other fall upon the general industry of the 
community. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was manifested in New 
Brunswick at this decision, and in September, 1850, 
the Lieutenant-Governor reported that the prohibition 
of differential duties and bounties by the Imperial 
Government was regarded as a capricious interference 
with the right of the Colonists to regulate their own 
taxation, and dispose of their own money for the pur- 
poses of internal improvement. In the despatch con- 
taining this report, the Lieutenant-Governor trans- 
mitted a Minute of his Executive Council intimating 
a strong wish that the Legislature of the Province 
should be allowed to impose differential duties on im- 
portations from the United States, to the extent of 
those imposed by that country on importations from 
New Brunswick, in the belief that nothing would tend 
more speedily to bring about a liberal interchange of 
commodities than such a retaliatory act as was con- 
templated. 
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It thus clearly appeared that the question as to 
whether bounties should be allowed was (as we had 
from the first regarded it) one of very great impor- 
tance. It would have been necessary, in order to 
meet the wishes of the inhabitants of New Brunswick, 
to withdraw not only the instructions to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that Province, with respect to the 
grant of bounties, but also the more general instruc- 
tions contained in Lord Derby's circular of 1843, on 
the subject of differential duties. The question, in 
short, was nothing less than whether the Imperial Go- 
vernment (using the word government in its widest 
sense) should abandon the authority it had always 
exercised of regulating the commercial policy of the 
whole Empire, and should permit every separate Colony 
to legislate without restriction on commercial subjects. 
We came to the conclusion that this change ought not 
to be acquiesced in ; that, for the reasons I have stated, 
the power of determining the general commercial policy 
of the Empire ought to be retained by Parliament, and 
that it was the duty of the responsible servants of the 
Crown to advise such an exercise of the Royal autho- 
rity as should be necessary to prevent the policy which 
Parliament had deliberately adopted, from being coun- 
teracted by the measures of the local Legislatures. 

We were also satisfied that we had been right in 
considering the grant of bounties by the Colonial Le- 
gislatures, as one of those measures from which the 
sanction of the Crown ought to be withheld on this 
ground, since the attempt thus artificially to foster 
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particular branches of industry, at the expense of 
others, is altogether inconsistent with the principles 
of that commercial policy which has been sanctioned 
by Parliament. It also appeared to us, that bounties 
were further objectionable, because they might be 
granted by one Colony in such a manner as to de- 
range and injure the trade of another ; indeed in neigh- 
bouring Colonies they could hardly be granted with- 
out having this effect to a greater or less extent. A 
despatch was addressed to Sir Edmund Head on the 
1st of November, 1850*, explaining these views, and 
expressing our regret that the instructions he had 
received should have created dissatisfaction, but de- 
clining to withdraw or modify them. 

The Assembly adhered to its views, and on the 
28th of April, 1851, voted some strong resolutions in 
assertion of its right to pass measures of the kind 
objected to. These resolutions were voted at so late 
a period of the Provincial Session of 1851, that no 
decision upon the subject was required from us until 
that of the present year should be about to commence. 
There were also various circumstances, which made 
it expedient that the consideration of the question 
should be deferred as long as possible, and it con- 
sequently remained undecided when the change of 
Administration took place, nor do I know what the 
determination of your Cabinet would have been. My 

* The Despatches on this subject have not, I believe, been laid 
before Parliament, but they were communicated to the Local Legis- 
lature. 
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own individual opinion is, that there was no reason for 
abandoning the view of the subject we had taken in the 
first instance, and that the right course for us to have 
followed, would have been to adhere to the instructions 
originally given to the Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick, issuing similar instructions for their future 
guidance to the Governors of the other Colonies. 

This question was connected with another and very 
important one with respect to the adoption of more 
stringent measures to prevent foreign vessels, and 
especially those of the United States, from fishing 
within the limits of the fisheries to which British sub- 
jects have an exclusive right. There had long been 
a general, though far from a unanimous wish, on the 
part of the Colonists, that more effectual means than 
have hitherto been employed should be made use of, 
to enforce the exclusive rights of fishing which belong 
to British subjects ; but no necessity for giving any 
fresh instructions on the subject had arisen previously 
to our retirement from office. When that event took 
place, the question had been brought under our con- 
sideration by the proceedings of the local Legisla- 
tures ; but I know not to what conclusion we should 
have come upon it. My own belief is that, while 
the right of this Country to exclude any but British 
subjects from fishing within a certain distance of the 
coasts of the British territory is beyond dispute, the 
enforcement of that right would not be calculated to 
promote the well-understood interests either of the 
Mother-country or of the Colonists. 
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The rights of private property in the mouths of 
rivers, and in other situations where the fisheries 
must, by their very nature, be appropriated by a 
limited number of individuals, ought of course to be 
protected, and respect for the general regulations, 
which are made for the preservation of the fisheries 
and the maintenance of order, ought also to be strictly 
enforced. But I am persuaded that, to prevent the 
fishermen of the United States from pursuing their 
occupation within the limits reserved by treaty to 
British subjects, where there is ample room for all, 
because the British fishermen fear the competition of 
their active rivals, is an error founded upon the old 
and narrow views of monopoly and commercial jea- 
lousy. The inhabitants of the Colonies, in their close 
proximity to the fishing-grounds, and from their 
being thus enabled to carry on the fishery from their 
own homes, possess advantages of which they can- 
not be deprived, and which will always secure to them 
as large a share of the fishery of their own coasts 
as their population and disposable capital will allow 
them to take. But there are other and more attractive 
occupations open to the Colonists, and the number of 
hands they can spare for the fisheries is very small in 
proportion to the apparently inexhaustible supply of 
fish on their shores. The two Houses of the Legis- 
lature of Prince Edward's Island, in a joint petition 
to the Queen, in the year 1847, attribute the neglect 
of the fisheries " principally to the people employing 
themselves in the more congenial pursuits of agricul- 
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ture," and justly observe, that as a recent Census had 
shown little more than a seventh of the total area of 
the Island to be in cultivation, it was improbable that 
there would be any material alteration in this respect 
during the present generation. In the same petition 
they point out that, in these circumstances, it is an 
advantage to the Colony that the fisheries they cannot 
carry on themselves should be carried on by the 
fishermen of the United States, who create a demand 
for the produce of the farmers, and give a general 
stimulus to the trade and industry of the Island. 

In the other Colonies, and particularly in Nova Scotia, 
the nature of the country and the habits of the popu- 
lation do not lead to such a preference of agriculture 
to the prosecution of the fisheries; on the contrary, 
they contain a numerous body of hardy, enterprising, 
and successful fishermen. But it has never been alleged, 
so far as I am aware, that the resort of fishermen 
from the United States to the shores of the Colonies 
interferes with the Colonial fishermen by depriving 
them of ample space for fishing. The only inter- 
ference on the part of the former, of which the latter 
complain, is their competition with them in disposing 
of their fish ; and I see no more advantage in pro- 
tecting fishermen from competition than in protecting 
farmers, planters, or manufacturers from the same 
wholesome stimulus. 

I am aware that the desire on the part of the Co- 
lonists to exclude the fishermen of the United States 
from a participation in their fisheries, arises in no 
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small degree from the circumstance that the Govern- 
ment of the United States gives a bounty to its own 
fishermen, and at the same time imposes a heavy 
duty on the importation of fish taken and cured by 
those of other nations. The maintenance of these 
regulations is considered to render it impossible for 
the British fishermen to meet their rivals on equal 
terms, and thus to make it necessary for their protec- 
tion strictly to- enforce the exclusive rights of fishing 
given to them by treaty. 

There can be no doubt that the present laws of 
the United States on this subject are injurious to 
all parties, and therefore it would be very desirable 
to make an arrangement with that Government, by 
which our fishermen should be placed on equal foot- 
ing in their markets with their own, in considera- 
tion of our consenting not to enforce our exclusive 
right to the coast-fisheries of the Colonies ; but if no 
such arrangement can be made, I do not see that it 
at all follows that we should be taking a wise course 
for our own interest, in rigidly enforcing our rights 
of exclusion. On the contrary, I believe that, by per- 
mitting the United States fishermen to share with our 
own the fisheries of our coasts, without further restric- 
tion than is necessary for the maintenance of order, 
we should soon practically render the regulations of 
the United States so onerous to themselves that they 
could not be persevered in. In their competition 
with each other, the fishermen of the United States 
would not confine themselves to fishing, but would 

vol. i. v 
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purchase from the British fishermen fish to make up 
their cargoes as soon as possible; the vessels also 
would often, though nominally belonging to the 
United States, be really manned and owned, in part 
at least, by British subjects, and the general trade of 
the Colonies would be increased (as the Legislature of 
Prince Edward's Island has pointed out) by the de- 
mand of the United States fishermen for supplies. In 
these different ways a large proportion. of the bounty 
paid to encourage the fisheries by the United States 
Government would find its way into the pockets of 
the Colonists ; and fish, the produce of British capital 
and labour, would be largely introduced into those 
States as their own, and on the same advantageous 
terms. No doubt the fishery would be principally 
carried on under the United States' flag; but the 
wealth of which it would be the source, and the ma- 
ritime population it would nurse up, would be found 
to a great extent to be really British. 

This is by no means mere speculation. In the Bay 
of Fundy, that which I have described as likely to 
happen is already taking place on a small scale ; and 
in a memorial addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia by the corporation and the representa- 
tives of the city and county of Halifax, bearing so late 
a date as the 2nd of September last, it is urged as 
an objection to the admission of American fishermen 
to the British fishing-grounds, that such an irregular 
trade would take place between the fishermen of the 
two nations, " to the great injury," as it is said, " of 
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Colonial traders, and loss to the public revenue." 
These apprehended evils there is, I believe, no real 
reason to fear ; while it is important to observe that this 
memorial against the policy of admitting the fisher- 
men of the United States to the British fishing^grounds 
contains what amounts to a distinct admission, that 
the bad consequences of that policy would extend 
only to the Colonial traders and curers, while to the 
Colonial fishermen it would open a new market for 
the produce of their labour. 

This is precisely in accordance with our expe- 
rience of what has occurred in a similar case on 
our own coasts at home. Some twenty years ago 
repeated applications were made to me, as Member 
for the county of Northumberland, by the fishermen 
of that county to press upon the Government the ne- 
cessity of taking more effectual measures to prevent 
the alleged encroachments of the French fishing-boats, 
which annually come over for the herring-fishery on 
the east coast of England and Scotland. I remember 
that, upon inquiring into the subject, I found that, 
although the curers of fish might have some reason 
to apprehend injury to their trade from the visits of 
these foreign boats, to our fishermen they afforded, 
on the contrary, the great advantage of an additional 
demand and competition for all the herrings they 
could catch. At first it was impossible to convince 
the Northumberland fishermen that this would be 
the case, but there soon ceased to be any doubt on 
the subject. Though I believe, by the laws of France, 

u 2 
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the bounty given by that country for the cure of her- 
rings can only be claimed for those which are sworn 
to have been caught by French subjects, the French 
boats on our coasts, finding they can procure their 
cargoes more speedily and more cheaply by purchase 
than by fishing for themselves, ceased in general even 
to take the trouble of shooting their nets*, and for 
several years past have been acknowledged by our 
fishermen to be their best customers. 

So notorious has this become, that in the pre- 
sent year the French Government has sent an armed 
steamer to watch the proceedings of their own fishing- 
boats, and to enforce their obtaining their herrings 
bond Jide with their own nets, instead of buying 
them from the British fishermen. With this striking 
example before our eyes of the value of custom- 
house oaths, of the manner in which regulations for 
artificially forcing a trade are evaded, and of the 
absurd extent to which the interference of the Go- 
vernment with the occupations of individuals must be 
carried, in order to have even a chance of preventing 
such evasions, it seems to me clear that the best way 
of defeating the unwise measures of the United States, 
with regard to the fisheries, would be simply to ab- 

* I have heard, though I cannot vouch for the fact, that the 
master of one of these French boats was seen, after he had obtained 
his cargo by purchase, busily employed in wetting his nets and beat- 
ing a few holes in them with stones ; and being asked what he was 
doing, he answered, that he was making the nets look as if they 
had been used, that his application for the bounty might be passed 
by the Custom-house of his own Port. 
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stain from attempting to control the natural course of 
trade and industry, and to offer on the contrary every 
facility to the United States fishermen, for resorting 
to the coasts of British America, and for carrying on 
unrestricted intercourse with the Colonists. 

But though this would, as I believe, be the wisest 
policy with a view to the real interests of the British 
Provinces, it is one which the opinions generally pre- 
vailing among their inhabitants would have rendered 
it difficult for the Government to adopt during the 
last five years. I therefore consider it to have been a 
great advantage to the Public that, during that time, 
we were not compelled to decide upon either effec- 
tually asserting or abandoning the British claims to 
these fisheries. This is one of the many questions in 
the solution of which the aid of time was calculated 
to be useful, and with respect to which it was a gain 
to postpone as long as possible the adoption of any 
decisive measures. 

The question of the Fisheries affects Newfoundland 
even more than the continental Provinces of British 
America ; but, in other respects, this Colony has but 
little resemblance to them. Though its occupation as 
a fishing-station dates from a very early period of our 
Colonial history, until within a comparatively recent 
period the policy of our Government was not to 
promote, but as much as possible to discourage, the 
regular colonization of Newfoundland. Settlements 
grew up there in spite of what was done to prevent 
them ; and in these, for a long time, the powers of 
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Government were exercised by the officers in command 
of ships-of-war on the station. It is only about twenty 
years since any form of representative government was 
established in the Island; and at first the experi- 
ment was so little successful, that Parliament was 
compelled to interfere, and partially to withdraw the 
privileges which had been conceded to the Colonists. 
By an Act passed during your Administration, in 
the year 1847, the Constitution originally given to the 
Colony was, with some amendments, restored to it, 
and placed on a permanent footing. Newfoundland 
was not therefore considered by us as yet ripe for 
the system of government now established in the other 
North American Colonies. We thought it highly 
desirable that, in its present social condition, the ex- 
periment of applying to it arrangements which have 
only very lately been brought into successful ope- 
ration even in Canada, should at all events be 
deferred; and that in the meantime it should be 
governed in the same manner that all our Colonies 
having representative institutions used to be, until 
about ten years ago. There was however a dispo- 
sition in the Colony to press for the adoption of the 
same system which is in force in the other North 
American Colonies, and the question still remained 
under discussion when we retired from office. 

There are a few more particulars which deserve to 
be mentioned with respect to Newfoundland, before I 
pass to the Colonies in a different part of the world. 

Your Administration commenced in a year of great 
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calamity to this Island. In 1846 the town of St. 
John's was almost destroyed by fire, and a great 
number of the fishing-craft by a hurricane in the 
Autumn ; while both the fishery and the potato-crop 
fell far short of their usual produce, the failure of 
the latter arising from the same disease which, in the 
same year, was so destructive in Ireland. By this 
combination of misfortunes Newfoundland suffered so 
severely (the loss by the fire alone having been re- 
ported, by Commissioners appointed to ascertain its 
amount, to fall little short of £890,000*), that it 
may well be matter of surprise that she should already 
have recovered from them to the degree that she has. 
A sum of £30,000 was voted by Parliament for the 
relief of the distress occasioned by the fire, and a 
very considerable amount of money was obtained for 
the same purpose by a collection made in the churches 
of this Country under a Queen's Letter, and by sub- 
scriptions both here and in the other North American 
Colonies. From these various sources sums amount- 
ing altogether to £102,500 were received. 

The distribution of this money was attended 
with the difficulties which are always experienced in 
guarding against abuses in applying large sums as 
charity for the relief of distress, however real and ur- 
gent that distress may be. To the poorer sufferers by 
the fire, direct pecuniary grants were made in propor- 
tion to their losses, to the amount of about £64,000 ; 

* See Sir J. Harvey's Despatch of the 6th of August 1846. House 
of Commons Sessional Paper of 1851, No. 679, p. 27. 
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but half the amount of the church collections, under 
the Queen's Letter (£14,500), was reserved for re- 
building the Protestant Church, which had been 
destroyed by the fire ; and the balance of the whole 
amount available was applied to meet the most urgent 
wants of the Colony, which must otherwise have been 
provided for by taxation, which would have fallen 
principally on the higher class of the sufferers by 
the fire, to whom no direct assistance had been given. 
A good deal of agitation was got up in the town of 
St. John's, against the decision not to distribute the 
whole sum which had been raised in consequence of 
the fire, in direct grants to the sufferers ; the retention 
of half the money raised by the Queen's Letter for 
building a new Protestant Church being especially 
objected to. It was however shown by the Governor, 
that the sums distributed by the Relief Committee to 
the sufferers by the fire had by no means conduced 
so much as they ought to the real benefit of the 
community, which would be much more promoted 
by a different application of the available balance ; 
while, with regard to the rebuilding of the Protestant 
Church, it seemed impossible, with justice, to refuse 
to devote to this object a considerable proportion of 
the sums collected in the churches of this Country 
under the Queen's Letter, since it was clear that the 
money had been given under the full expectation, on 
the part of the donors, that this would form one of 
the principal purposes for which it would be used. 
The refusal to apply the balance of the money col- 
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lected for the relief of the Colony in making addi- 
tional grants of money to those of the sufferers who 
were anxious to obtain this kind of compensation 
(which, much to their credit, the merchants and 
superior classes of the inhabitants had declined) was 
founded on different but very important considerations. 
When Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, who had been ap- 
pointed Governor, reached Newfoundland, in the early 
part of 1847, he found that the money already dis- 
tributed by the Relief Committee had produced a de- 
moralizing effect, and, what was still more serious, this 
was closely connected with a most mischievous system 
of pauperism which had grown up in the Colony. 

Though the ordinary earnings of a working-man 
in Newfoundland, during the spring and summer, are 
so high that, in the absence of sickness or some un- 
looked-for calamity, he ought to be able to maintain 
himself and his family for the whole year in far greater 
comfort than falls to the lot of the labouring popu- 
lation in most countries of the world, yet the habits 
of the people were so improvident, that in every 
recurring winter they were exposed to extreme dis- 
tress, which it had become the practice to relieve by 
small money-payments to the most destitute, from a 
grant made by the Legislature for that purpose. Al- 
most as soon as he reached the Colony, Sir Gaspard 
Le Marchant saw the absolute necessity of putting an 
end to this system, not only because the expense it oc- 
casioned pressed heavily on the finances of the Colony, 
which were in a state of great embarrassment, but still 
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more because it was producing the usual effects of 
pauperism by encouraging habits of improvidence and 
demoralizing the population. 

It also appeared that the distribution of money 
in small sums, to the poorer class of occupiers who 
had suffered by the fire, had tended to aggravate this 
evil, and to increase the disposition of those to whom 
this aid had been afforded, to depend rather upon 
the assistance to be given to them by others, than 
on their own exertions, for an improvement in their 
condition. Hence it was considered that the balance 
still available of the sums voted by Parliament, or 
raised by subscription for the relief of the Colony, 
ought not to be distributed in the same manner, 
but might be turned to far better account by being 
differently applied. A portion of this money was 
accordingly made use of to provide for the repair of 
the Government House, and for some other urgent 
expenses, including the relief of the destitute, which 
could not otherwise have been met without either in- 
creasing the debt or adding to the weight of the taxa- 
tion of the Colony ; and the remainder was reserved for 
" any unforeseen exigencies which might arise either 
from a shortness of the fisheries, or a repetition in the 
failure of the crop, more especially in the outports, 
as in the present crippled state of the finances of the 
Colony the Government would have no resources to 
fall back on*." This course was attended with much 

* See Sir Gaspard Le Marchant's Despatch of the 10th of May 
1847, pp. 75 and 76 of the Paper quoted above. 
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advantage. By obviating the necessity of increased 
taxation, the money sent to the Colony was made to 
contribute to the benefit of all classes of the inhabi- 
tants, in the manner which was at once the most safe 
and the most just, since any other application of it 
would have done little for the merchants, who had 
been the greatest sufferers by the fire, and had not, like 
the labouring classes, been compensated for their losses 
by the rise of wages occasioned by the great demand 
for labour created by the works rendered necessary 
by the fire. By leaving the relief of the destitute to 
be provided for from funds entirely under the con- 
trol of the Executive Government, the correction of 
the mode of administering that relief which had pre- 
viously been in use, was also rendered less difficult 
than it otherwise would have been. 

Availing himself of the power thus placed in his 
hands, Sir Gaspard Le Marchant adopted the prin- 
ciple of giving relief to able-bodied labourers, only by 
employing them in the formation and construction of 
roads, taking care to exact from those who asked for 
such assistance a full return in labour, for which he 
generally paid, not in money, but in provisions, and 
always lower wages than those usually current in the 
Island. In this manner the demoralizing effects of 
the former system of giving gratuitous assistance to 
the destitute were avoided, while at the same time 
works of great importance to the progress of the 
Colony were executed. Roads had been much wanted, 
and by those thus made the town of St. John's was 
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brought within comparatively easy reach of other parts 
of the Colony, giving to these districts the advantage 
of a better market for their produce, and to the ca- 
pital the benefit of a more abundant supply of some 
of the chief articles of consumption. The precaution 
adopted at the suggestion of Sir Gaspard Le Mar- 
chant, in the early part of 1847, of reserving a portion 
of the available funds for unforeseen exigencies, turned 
out to have been highly necessary ; for, in the Autumn 
of that year, the potato-crop was more extensively 
injured by blight than it had been in the previous 
season, and the effect of this calamity was much ag- 
gravated by a like failure of the crop having occurred 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's Island, from the 
latter of which Colonies Newfoundland had been ac- 
customed to draw a considerable part of the supplies 
of food it required. The distress in the Colony dur- 
ing the following winter was consequently very great, 
and its finances were in a condition which would 
have rendered it exceedingly difficult, from its own 
resources, to afford to the population the relief that 
was urgently required; but the money which had 
been reserved, being applied with rigid economy and 
strict precautions against abuse, was sufficient to meet 
the deficiency of its own means, and enabled the Go- 
vernor to carry Newfoundland successfully through 
this trying and anxious season. 

But the efforts of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant to im- 
prove the condition of the Colony were by no means 
limited to the measures which it was in his power 
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to carry into effect by his authority as Gover- 
nor ; he endeavoured to inspire both the Legislature 
and individuals with energy and enterprise; and, 
mainly owing to his judicious advice and encou- 
ragement, successful attempts have been made to 
increase the resources of the Island. Formerly, the 
climate of Newfoundland being supposed to be too 
severe for the growth of corn, none worth mentioning 
was grown there, and very few cattle were reared. 
Wheat, barley, and oats have now all been cultivated 
to some extent, and have been found to answer well, 
yielding abundant crops of very good quality ; and 
the recent shows of stock have afforded gratifying evi- 
dence of the increased attention paid to the rearing and 
fattening of cattle. This result has been brought about 
chiefly by the efforts of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant ; 
he urged upon the inhabitants of Newfoundland the 
importance of attempting the cultivation of corn ; and 
with the assistance of the Legislature and of the Agri- 
cultural Society of the Colony, he caused seed-corn and 
agricultural implements to be imported and distri- 
buted, especially in the minor Settlements commonly 
known by the name of the Outports, where the use of 
even the most ordinary implements was almost un- 
known. He himself imported from England cattle of 
improved breeds, and offered prizes for stock, which 
excited a useful emulation among the inhabitants in 
rearing and feeding cattle. He also procured the esta- 
blishment of two mills in the town of St. John's, none 
having previously existed in the Island. 
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By these and similar measures Agriculture, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere rude cultivation of pota- 
toes, was established as a branch of industry in the 
Colony, which was thus rendered less exclusively 
dependent than formerly upon the fisheries and the 
cultivation of the potato, — resources which, however 
valuable, are too precarious to be relied upon alone. 
From the accounts laid before Parliament, which 
extend up to the beginning of the present year*, it 
appears that the distress under which the Colony was 
labouring had passed away, and that it was then 
advancing towards a prosperity which bade fair to 
be both greater and more stable than that which it 
formerly enjoyed. But I am sorry to learn from the 
newspapers that the inhabitants, encouraged by two 
or three good seasons, have this year again trusted 
too much to their potatoes, which have suffered not 
less than in former years, and it is to be feared that 
they will in consequence be much distressed. 

October 2, 1852. 

* See SirGaspard Le Merchant's Despatch of April 12, 1852, in 
the Annual series of Reports on the Colonies presented to Parliament 
in the last Session. 
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LETTEE VII. 

australian colonies. sale op land. 

emigration. 

My dear Lord John, 

I now turn to a different and distant quarter of 
the globe, in which, as in North America, the Posses- 
sions of the British Crown are fast rising into a great 
nation. I refer to Australia, in which the last six 
years have likewise been marked by rapid progress 
and by important events. The subjects relating to 
the Colonies in this part of the world, which chiefly 
occupied our attention during your Administration, 
were those of the constitution of their governments, 
the regulation under which land is disposed of, emi- 
gration, and transportation. 

Upon our accession to office, both the system of 
disposing of Crown lands in these Colonies, and the 
state of things with regard to the transportation of 
offenders, required our immediate consideration. 
With regard to the Crown lands, there had been for 
some time much discussion as to the propriety of 
maintaining the minimum price and the regulations 
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as to the sale of land which had been established 
by the Act of Parliament of 1842, and also on the 
claims of the persons who, under the name of squat- 
ters, occupy very large tracts of land for pastoral pur- 
poses, and who had loudly demanded to be allowed 
to hold this land under such conditions as would 
enable them to make improvements upon it. The 
policy we adopted was that of adhering to the prin- 
ciples of the Act of 1842, but at the same time ac- 
ceding, partially at least, to the wish of the pastoral 
occupiers of land for an improvement in their tenure. 
We proposed, and carried through Parliament, during 
the short remainder of the Session of 1846, after our 
appointment to Office, a Bill, by which the Crown 
was authorized to make regulations for granting leases 
of land for periods not exceeding fourteen years. 

Under the authority of this Act, Orders in Council 
were afterwards framed, by which the leasing of land for 
pastoral occupation was provided for, on terms which 
depended on the situation and character of the land. 
The whole of the Crown lands in the Colony of New 
South Wales were divided into three classes, distin- 
guished from each other by being situated in what 
were termed the settled, unsettled, and intermediate 
districts. In the first, land was only allowed to be held 
from year to year, as it was considered that it might 
be wanted within a comparatively short period for 
purchase. In the unsettled districts, where any such 
demand was for a long time unlikely to arise, the land 
was to be held for fourteen years, and the lessee entitled, 
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if it should afterwards be sold, to be repaid the value 
of improvements he might have made. In the inter- 
mediate districts, the terms granted to occupiers were 
of the character which the name given to these districts 
implies. Regulations, different in form but the same 
in principle, were also established under the authority 
of the Act of Parliament in South and Western Aus- 
tralia*. 

Subject to the change made by allowing land to be 
thus let, we thought it our duty steadily to resist the 
strenuous efforts which were used to induce us to 
propose the repeal of the Land Sales Act, of 1842, 
and to abandon the policy on which it is founded. 
In this course we were supported by Parliament, nor 
can I entertain any doubt that it was the one best 
calculated to promote the advantage both of the Co- 
lonies and of the Mother-country. The subject is 
one of so much importance, and on which there has 
been so much misrepresentation, that I must say a 
few words as to the nature and origin of the system 
of disposing of the Crown lands which is now in force 
in the Australian Colonies, and which we maintained 
against a strong opposition. 

The system is a very simple one ; it requires that 
the Crown lands (except those wanted for public pur- 
poses) shall only be alienated by sale, and shall be sold 

* See Sessional Papere, House of Lords, No. 114, and House of 
Commons, No. 252, of 1847, and Papers relative to the Occupation 
of Crown Lands in New South Wales. Presented to both Houses 
by Command, in 1848. 

VOL. I. X 
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without favour or partiality to the best bidder or the 
first applicant. All land is required to be put up 
for sale in the first instance at public auctions, which 
are held periodically, and where it is offered at an 
upset price of not less than £1 an acre. What is 
not disposed of at these sales, is afterwards open for 
purchase at the upset price to the first applicant; and 
the Governors are instructed to endeavour to keep the 
surveys so far ahead of the demand for land, that con- 
siderably more than is likely to be purchased may be 
offered at the periodical auctions, and may remain 
afterwards open for purchase by the first applicant at 
the upset price; so that persons desirous of buying 
land may always be able to do so at once, without 
waiting for these auctions. I may observe, in passing, 
that a careful attention to this point is of great impor- 
tance, in order to obviate one of the few real incon- 
veniences which in the first instance arose from the 
adoption of this system. By having as large an extent 
of land as possible surveyed before it is wanted, and 
held in readiness to meet the demands of purchasers, 
after having its value tested by being offered for 
sale by public auction, (an essential security against 
even the suspicion of jobbing,) the object is gained 
of defeating those schemes for extorting money from 
Settlers, by threatening to run up the price of the 
land they want at the public sales, which were at one 
time complained of. Of the proceeds of the land 
sales, one half at least is required to be spent on im- 
migration ; the other half is applicable to such objects 
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of public utility as may be thought advisable by the 
Governor and the Secretary of State, with the sanction 
of the Treasury. 

Such are the rules (omitting details immaterial for 
my present purpose,) now in force, under the autho- 
rity of the Act of Parliament of 1842, in those of the 
Australian Colonies to which it applies. The policy to 
which these regulations are intended to give effect 
was first adopted by Lord Ripon, who, being then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, promulgated at the 
beginning of 1831 rules, which substituted the system 
of disposing of the Crown lands in New South Wales 
•and Van Diemen's Land by public sale, for the former 
mode of doing so by grant. This change was made 
partly for the sake of raising funds for emigration to 
these Colonies, but far more with the view of ensur- 
ing the distribution of land to those by whom it is 
really wanted, and preventing those abuses which 
experience had proved to be inseparable from the 
system, of disposing of land by grant, in a territory 
which is in the course of being settled. In spite of 
stringent regulations, and of honest and strenuous ef- 
forts, as I believe, on the part of the public servants in 
the Colonies to enforce these regulations, it was found 
practically impossible in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, under the former system, to prevent 
land from being acquired by persons to whom either 
the means or the inclination to turn it to account were 
wanting. Nor could the conditions under which land 
was granted, and which required that it should be 

x 2 
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improved, be enforced. It is hardly necessary to point 
out, that this was an evil urgently requiring correc- 
tion, since there is no such fatal obstacle to the pro- 
gress of a Colony, as having a large proportion of 
its lands engrossed by persons who make little use of 
the estates they have acquired. 

By adopting the system of disposing of land only 
by sale to the best bidder, or, where there have been 
no bidders by auction, to the first who offers the mi- 
nimum price, this evil is in a great measure got rid 
of, since few will pay down money for land which they 
do not really intend to use. At the same time the 
money received for land may be so laid out, that the* 
bond fide settler may receive, in the increased value 
for occupation of the land he buys, full compensation 
for the price he has been required to pay for it. It 
is, in my opinion, an essential part of the policy which 
ought to be pursued with regard to the alienation of 
land, that the proceeds of the land sales should be 
always so applied as to give this advantage to the 
purchaser. 

In the Australian Colonies, the application of the 
receipts from land, in the introduction of immigrants 
of the labouring class, has been in conformity with 
this principle ; there can be no doubt, that the value 
of the land which has been sold has been greatly 
increased by the supply of labour thus furnished to 
the purchasers. Land obtained by free grant, but 
without that supply, would have been acquired by 
Settlers on terms far less really advantageous than 
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what they have purchased with money which has been 
applied to immigration. The substitution of public 
sale for grants, as the mode of disposing of the Crown 
lands, had the further object (which it has completely 
attained) of relieving the local Government from impu- 
tations of favouritism, which were highly injurious to 
its character and authority. The grants necessarily 
differed greatly in value, and every man who thought 
his own less good than his neighbour's, naturally im- 
puted the favour supposed to have been shown to an- 
other to improper partiality. There were also continual 
attempts to evade the regulations, which the local Go- 
vernment incurred much hostility by resisting. Few 
comparatively as the settlers then were, the amount of 
correspondence, and the frequency and bitterness of 
the complaints against the acts of the Colonial Au- 
thorities, in the administration of the Crown lands 
previously to the change of system in 1831, were so 
great as almost to exceed belief. 

Great as had been the evil of the former practice, 
of disposing of land by grant, yet its abrogation was 
met by loud remonstrances on the part of those con- 
nected with Australia, whether resident there or in 
this Country ; and they almost unanimously joined in 
representing to Lord Ripon that the measure would 
be ruinous to these Colonies. Notwithstanding these 
remonstrances, the change of system which had been 
determined upon was adhered to, and from this may 
fairly be dated the great and almost marvellous advance 
which the Australian Colonies have made in popula- 
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tion, ill wealth, and in prosperity. The system which 
was adopted has effectually answered its purpose of 
ensuring a just and fair distribution of the Crown 
lands, to those most capable of turning them to ac- 
count ; and at the same time it has afforded the means 
of meeting, in some degree, the greatest want of the 
Colonies, by providing a fund to meet the sending 
out a large number of free labourers. 

Prior to this period, there was scarcely any emi- 
gration whatever of persons belonging to the work- 
ing classes to Australia ; and the supply of labour in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land (the only 
British Colonies which then existed in that part of 
the world, except the infant settlement of Western 
Australia,) may be said to have been exclusively fur- 
nished by convicts. I had the honour of serving as 
a member of the first Commission, appointed to pro- 
mote emigration, in the year 1831, with the Duke 
of Richmond, Sir Francis Baring, Sir Henry Ellis, 
and Mr. Hay ; and we found that at that time there 
were no vessels trading with Australia in which pas- 
sages could be obtained at a price suitable to emi- 
grants of the working classes. The cheapest passage 
that could then be procured cost, if my memory does 
not deceive me, from £35 to £40. It was by means 
of this first Board of Emigration Commissioners, and 
the application of the small sum of £10,000 derived 
from the first land sales (or rather by the expenditure 
of that sum in anticipation of what these sales would 
produce,) that a commencement was made, in the de- 
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spatch of vessels to New South Wales fitted for giving 
passages at a moderate cost to emigrants of the rank 
of labourers*. From this apparently feeble beginning, 
emigration to Australia has grown up to the great 
importance it had attained even before the recent gold 
discoveries; so that at the end of 1850 the popula- 
tion of New South Wales, which twenty years before 
did not probably much exceed 50,000f> had increased 
to 265,000, or more, than fivefold. The number of 
free immigrants who had arrived from the 1st of 
January 1832, to the 1st of January 1851, were up- 
wards of 123,000 ; and the expenditure of the Colony, 
in the introduction of immigrants, has in the same 
time fallen little short of a million and a half J, 
the whole of which large sum had been derived from 
the land revenue, or obtained as advances on its 
credit. 

These results are not a little remarkable, and are 
entirely due to that system of disposing of the Crown 
lands by sale, which was commenced, as I have said, 
in 1831. In that year the upset or minimum price 
was only five shillings an acre, which was subse- 
quently advanced to twelve shillings, and ultimately 
to a pound. At first the regulations rested only on 
the authority of the Crown ; but in 1836 the subject 

* See the Papers relating to Emigration and the disposal of 
Crown lands in the Colonies, presented to Parliament in 1831 and 
1832. 

t See Porter's * Progress of the Nation/ p. 758. 

J See Reports on Colonial Blue Books for 1860 and 1861. 
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was inquired into by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which recommended that the principle 
of disposing of all Colonial lands by sale and for 
ready money should be affirmed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The subject was again investigated by the Select 
Committee on the affairs of South Australia, in 1841, 
which also came to a conclusion in favour of the sy- 
stem which had been adopted, and even intimated an 
opinion that the price of land might be raised with 
advantage beyond the rate of £1 an acre, at which it 
was then fixed in South Australia. It was believed 
by this Committee that the purchase of land in the 
Australian Colonies had been retarded by the appre- 
hension of purchasers that the value of the lands they 
bought might be depreciated by the reduction of the 
minimum price which might at any time be made by 
the Crown, on the advice of a Secretary of State taking 
a different view of the subject from that which had 
of late been acted upon. To remove this feeling of 
uncertainty, it was recommended by the Committee 
that an Act of Parliament should be passed, pro- 
hibiting the disposal of the Crown lands otherwise 
than by sale (except for public purposes), and provid- 
ing that, while the Crown should have the power of 
increasing from time to time the upset price of land 
as circumstances might seem to require, no reduction 
of a price once established should take place without 
the authority of Parliament. An opinion was also 
expressed by the Committee, that the upset price of 
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land, which was then twelve shillings an acre, might 
be raised with advantage*. 

Having been myself one of the Committee from 
which this recommendation proceeded, I can vouch 
for the great care with which the subject was inves- 
tigated by its members, amongst whom were Lord 
Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Molesworth, Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Sir Henry 
Ward, who had all been accustomed to take great 
interest in Colonial questions. The latter was the 
Chairman of the former Committee on the disposal of 
Colonial Lands (1886). By the Committee thus con- 
stituted, the recommendation I have mentioned was 
agreed to, with little or no difference of opinion ; and, 
in accordance with it, the Land Sales Act was after- 
wards passed by Parliament without any opposition, 
on the recommendation of Lord Derby, who had then 
become Secretary of State for the Colonies in succes- 
sion to yourself. 

I have thought it right to mention these circum- 
stances, because it is one of the standing topics of 
declaimers against the Colonial Office, to dwell on the 
maintenance of the present price of land in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, as a glaring instance of what is called 
the tyrannical and overbearing conduct of that Office ; 
the fact being, as will be perceived from what I have 
stated, that it is not by the authority of the Colonial 

* See Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on South Austraha, of 1841. 
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Office (that is, of the Secretary of State), but by the 
authority of Parliament, that the existing regulations 
are maintained, and that the Act by which they are 
enforced is one which was passed after no ordinary 
amount of deliberation and inquiry, with the general 
concurrence of the public men of all parties who have 
paid most attention to Colonial affairs. 

The working of the Act, far from showing that 
there was anything erroneous in the views of those 
by whom it was recommended and passed, seems to 
me to have proved the soundness of the principles on 
which it was founded ; but at the same time, as might 
have been expected, some improvements in its details 
were suggested by experience. Of these the most im- 
portant was that which has, I trust, been accomplished 
by the Act I have mentioned, as having been passed 
at our instance in 1846, and the Orders in Council 
founded upon it, by which the leasing of land is per- 
mitted under certain regulations. By these regula- 
tions, a difficulty which stood much in the way of the 
successful prosecution of pastoral pursuits, hitherto 
the most important branch of Australian industry, 
has been removed, without prematurely alienating the 
Crown lands. Though the soil and climate of these 
Colonies are peculiarly favourable to cattle and the 
production of wool, yet the amount of stock which 
can be maintained by the land in its natural state is 
so small, in proportion to the extent occupied, that it 
would be hardly possible to name a price for the land 
sufficiently low to enable the stockholder to purchase 
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the large tracts of land requisite to support his flocks 
and herds. Hence the practice had arisen of allowing 
the sheep and cattle farmers to occupy, under license 
from the Government, the lands still remaining in the 
possession of the Crown ; but from this practice ano- 
ther inconvenience arose. 

Under the law, as it stood previously to 1846, it was 
held that, except by sale, no right to land for any longer 
term than a year could be conferred on the occupier 
by the Governor, acting on behalf of the Crown ; nor 
could the occupier be enabled to obtain any compen- 
sation for improvements made by him on the land, in 
the event of its being ultimately sold to another per- 
son. Hence the holders of " Runs," (as tracts of land 
occupied for pastoral purposes are termed,) could not 
prudently expend money in enclosing and cultivating 
any portions of their Runs, so as to diminish the 
heavy expense of bringing supplies from the settled 
districts ; in erecting adequate buildings for carrying 
on their business, and the proper accommodation of 
their servants ; or in constructing dams or wells to in- 
crease the supply of water, the want of which dimi- 
nishes very much the power of some of the best land 
to carry stock. 

By the system now introduced this difficulty has 
been obviated ; in the unsettled districts the Squatter 
can obtain a lease of his Run for fourteen years, and 
is secured compensation for the improvements he may 
make whenever it may be sold; and in the settled 
districts a similar result is obtained, by giving a right 
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to occupy the Crown lands, until they are wanted for 
sale, to the owners of the adjoining lands. In this 
manner, all the encouragement they could fairly re- 
quire has been given to the sheep and cattle farmers, 
who have declared themselves quite satisfied and grate- 
ful for what has been done for them*; while at the 
same time the Crown lands have not been improvi- 
dently alienated, before they have acquired the value 
they must ultimately derive from being wanted for 
an increasing population. It was indeed denied that 
this would be the operation of the regulations I have 
described, by those who contended that, instead of 
adopting them, the minimum price of land ought to 
be reduced. They asserted that, by the regulations, 
the Squatters were virtually put in possession of the 
land, which could never be resumed, if wanted. Ex- 
perience has however demonstrated, that there was no 
ground for such an apprehension ; and it has been 

* See a letter to me from several gentlemen occupying Crown 
lands beyond the settled districts, enclosed in Sir C. Fitzroy's De- 
spatch of the 29th of June, 1849, in the papers relating to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies Government Bill, presented by Command, on the 
1st of March 1850, p. 104. In this letter the writers say : — " We can- 
not, in the first place, refrain from sincerely thanking your Lordship 
for the part you have taken in having satisfactorily settled this long 
discussed question, and having conferred so great a benefit on our- 
selves and the Colony in general. We are satisfied your Lordship 
would derive very great pleasure, could you see the advantages which 
have already accrued from fixity of tenure in the superior buildings 
which have since been erected, and in the general improvement in 
society beyond the limits of location ; and this, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented depression of the times, which you must be well aware 
of, but which is wholly beyond the control of any Government." 
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found, as was anticipated, that by giving to the Squat- 
ters all they could fairly ask, and at the same time 
clearly defining their claims, the best security has been 
obtained against their establishing, by degrees, a right 
of property in the land they occupied. Already, in 
Victoria, above £20,000 has been laid out by one in- 
dividual, in purchasing the fee-simple of land which 
had been occupied as a Run by another person. 

Two very important objects have been gained by 
thus avoiding the premature disposal of these lands ; 
in the first place, the sacrifice of the future receipts 
from the land sales has been averted, and the public 
will thus hereafter have the benefit of a very large 
fund, applicable to immigration or to other objects of 
general utility, which would otherwise have been lost ; 
in the second place, the still greater advantage has 
been obtained, of preventing the available lands of 
the Colony from being engrossed by speculators, and 
thus securing to future settlers the power of obtain- 
ing land within a reasonable distance of the seats of 
trade and population, at a moderate price. This is, 
in my opinion, by far the most important object to 
be gained by maintaining a comparatively high price 
for land. There can be no doubt that, by reducing 
the price as much as would be necessary to meet the 
views of the chief opponents of the existing system, a 
powerful impulse would be given to the spirit of land- 
jobbing, — the curse of countries of which the settle- 
ment is in progress. Speculators would soon buy up 
(if it were sold at a very low price) the land eligible 
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for the occupation of Settlers ; and thus persons here- 
after proceeding to the Colony to settle, would be 
compelled to pay for land the highest price which the 
greediness of the land-jobber could extort, instead of 
paying a moderate price for land purchased direct 
from the Crown, with the advantage of having the 
money so paid expended in the introduction of labour, 
in the construction of roads, or in other works of 
utility, and thus virtually returned to them in the in- 
creased value given to their property*. 
. Both the Mother-country and the Colonies are 
deeply interested in preventing the improper and pre- 
mature alienation of Colonial lands ; since it is the 
interest of both, that every possible facility should 
be given to those who may be disposed to leave this 
country for the purpose of seeking a new home in our 
Colonial dominions. And it is on this account, that 
it seems to me both just and wise that the Imperial 
Government and Legislature should not, at too early 
a period, transfer to the local Authorities the power of 
determining under what regulations the Crown lands 

* The evil of land-jobbing is much felt in the United States, but 
it is greatly checked, and the great inconvenience of having large 
tracts of land engrossed by persons who do not improve them, and 
yet refuse to sell them unless at exorbitant prices, is prevented by 
the system of local rates, which prevails universally in these States. 
The township rates and direct taxes imposed by the State, fall so 
heavily on land, which is held without being improved in a district 
which is becoming settled, that it is forced into the market as it is 
wanted. Unfortunately the inhabitants of the Australian Colonies 
have resolutely resisted the introduction of any system of local 
rating or of direct taxation. 
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in the Colonies should be disposed of. These lands 
constitute a vast estate, which has been acquired, 
and to which all the value it possesses has been 
given, by the very large expense which has been in- 
curred by the Mother-country in establishing, main- 
taining, and protecting its Colonies. This estate the 
Crown holds as trustee for the benefit of all its sub- 
jects, not merely of the few thousands who may at this 
moment inhabit a particular Colony, but of the whole 
British people, whether resident at home or in the Co- 
lonies ; and it is the duty of the servants of the Crown, 
and of Parliament, to take care that the magnificent 
property thus held in trust for the good of the whole 
Empire, shall be wisely and carefully administered with 
a view to that object, and not improvidently wasted, 
or sacrificed to the rapacity of a few individuals. But 
if the power of altering the regulations under which 
the Crown lands are disposed of, were given too soon 
to every Colonial Legislature, nothing is more probable 
than that the small society of a young Colony might 
think it for their interest to share among them, to 
the exclusion of the other inhabitants of the Empire, 
the lands which properly belong to all ; and it is still 
more probable that, in such a Colony, a few rapacious 
speculators might have sufficient influence to carry 
changes, which would conduce to their personal gain, 
under the plausible but delusive pretence of promo- 
ting the interest of their fellow-colonists. 

No doubt there is a stage in the progress of a Colony, 
when the power of regulating the disposal of the 
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Crown lands may be safely entrusted to a representa- 
tive Legislature, and when inconvenience may result 
from withholding it. Peculiar circumstances may also, 
in some cases, make it proper that this should be done 
sooner than would in general be desirable ; but I am 
persuaded that hitherto Parliament has acted wisely, 
in not giving this power to the Legislatures of the 
Australian Colonies. 

I will not pursue this branch of the subject further, 
although I have given only a very slight sketch of 
the arguments in favour of maintaining the present 
price of land in these Colonies. Those who wish to 
enter more deeply into the question, will find it fully 
discussed in the Papers relating to the occupation of 
Crown lands in the Colonies, which have been laid 
before Parliament*. 

It is another matter of complaint connected with 
the Land Sales Act, that the proceeds of these sales 
are not placed at the disposal of the local Legislature. 
I conceive that the principle for which I have con- 
tended, of regarding the Crown lands as an estate in 
which the whole Empire is interested, justifies the Im- 

* See particularly Sir C. Fitzroy'B Despatch of January 18, 1848, 
enclosing the Report of a Committee of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales ; and the Despatch in reply, of August 11, 1848, 
enclosing the observations of the Emigration Commissioners on the 
above Report. Papers presented by Command in 1848, pp. 55 and 
123. A further Report from a Committee of the Legislative Coun- 
cil in reply to the Emigration Commissioners, and their rejoinder, 
will be found enclosed in Sir C. Fitzroy's Despatch of November 5, 
1849, and mine, of August 14, 1850, in the Papers presented to Par- 
liament in June and August 1850. 
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penal Authorities in prescribing the objects to which 
the money derived from the sale of these lands should 
be applied ; and this principle, if I am not mistaken, 
is recognized in the United States, Where, I believe, 
that the revenue accruing from the sale of the public 
lands is appropriated by Congress, and not by the 
State Legislatures. But, as I have already said, I 
believe it to be good policy to apply the proceeds of 
Colonial land in such a manner that the price may vir- 
tually be returned, by the advantages conferred upon 
them, to those purchasers who really occupy the land 
they have bought. Parliament has provided for this, 
so far as regards half the produce of land sales in the 
Colonies, to which the Land Sales Act applies, by 
requiring that so much of the receipts should be ex- 
pended on the conveyance of immigrants to the Co- 
lonies whence the funds are derived. 

The remaining portion of this revenue, it is true, 
is placed at the disposal of the Executive Govern- 
ment, — an arrangement which I concur in thinking 
open to objection. Though in practice a fairer and 
better employment of this money, than could other- 
wise have been ensured, has probably been obtained 
by leaving it at the disposal of the Crown, the exercise 
of an unlimited discretion in the appropriation of such 
large funds by the Executive Government is hardly 
consistent with the strict principle of a representative 
Constitution ; and it is therefore highly desirable that 
a better mode should be adopted, of determining to 
what objects that portion of the land revenue which 

VOL. I. Y 
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Parliament has not set apart for emigration should 
be applied. Accordingly we proposed that, whenever 
District Councils should be established, they should be 
allowed to dispose of what remains of the proceeds of 
the land sold within their own boundaries, after the 
appropriation of the proportion required by the Act 
of Parliament to immigration, and after defraying the 
cost of surveys and the expense of measures for the 
benefit of the Aborigines, whose claim on this fund ia 
the first of all. We hoped in this manner to encou- 
rage the formation of Municipal bodies, and the prac- 
tical establishment of that system of local organization 
which it had been the purpose of Parliament in 1842 
to create, but which it failed to accomplish, as the 
clauses on this subject in the New South Wales Con- 
stitutional Act had never been brought into operation, 
in spite of all the efforts, of even so able and energetic 
a Governor as Sir George Gipps, to enforce them. We 
conceived that, while the execution of public works of 
improvement, in the districts where the land is sold, 
would in principle be the most proper application of 
the funds so raised, the chief obstacle to the creation 
of Municipal bodies would also be removed, by thus 
placing at their disposal funds for the accomplishment 
of these local objects, without the levy of rates, to 
which there has always been a strong objection among 
the Australian Colonists*. 

* See, in the Papers presented to Parliament, the Beport of the 
Committee of Privy Council on the Constitutions of the Australian 
Colonies, and the Despatches to Sir William Denison of the 27th of 
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In the meantime, I am persuaded that, far from 
being an improvement on the existing arrangement, 
to place the funds derived from the sale of land at the 
disposal of the local Legislatures, would work great 
injustice to those from whose pockets these funds are 
derived. The land sold is principally in the more 
remote and partially settled districts of the Colonies ; 
and the inhabitants of these districts and newly arrived 
settlers are the chief purchasers, and the persons for 
whose benefit the money ought to be laid out. But 
they are precisely those who have least weight in the 
local Legislatures, in which it is notorious that, from 
various circumstances, the inhabitants of the Colonial 
capitals exercise far more than their due share of influ- 
ence. The effect therefore of making over these funds 
to the local Legislatures would be to place the money 
at the disposal, not of those from whose contributions 
it is derived, but of others who, it might be feared, 
would apply it to objects in which they are them- 
selves interested, rather than for the benefit of the 
contributors. 

Circumstances have lately occurred in South Aus- 
tralia, affording a significant indication of the spirit 
which might influence the application of these funds, 
if they were entrusted to the local Legislatures. It is 
well known that, although the river Murray is for a 
great part of its course well fitted for internal naviga- 

July, and to Sir Charles Fitzroy, of the 30th of August, 1850. I 
shall have again to refer to these Papers in my next Letter, and they 
will be found in the Appendix (A) to Volume II. 

T 2 
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tion, and passes through a country capable for many 
hundred miles of supporting a large trade, its utility 
is at present destroyed by the want of any commu- 
nication with the sea. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
South Australia some time ago proposed that, to 
remedy this defect and render the river available for 
internal communication, a sum of money should be 
applied from the land revenue in the improvement 
of a harbour on the coast, called Port Elliot, and the 
establishment of a communication by a railway be- 
tween the harbour so made and a point on the river, 
before it spreads out into the shallow lake in which 
it terminates, and where it is navigable by steamers. 
It was clear that, regarded merely as an investment 
of money, this was calculated to be a very advanta- 
geous one, since the amount proposed to be expended 
was far short of what would certainly be received, 
from the enhanced value of the lands belonging to 
the Crown on the line of the railway and the river ; 
it was a scheme also eminently calculated to promote 
the general prosperity of the Colony. Yet to a mea- 
sure of this kind a strenuous opposition was raised 
in the Legislative Council, — an opposition unquestion- 
ably dictated by a narrow spirit of jealousy, on the 
part of the inhabitants of Adelaide, to what might 
prove a rival port to their own. 

This was before the Legislative Council of South 
Australia possessed a representative character ; but I 
believe that, since its Constitution has been altered, 
the same spirit is likely to prevail in it not less strongly 
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than before, while it undoubtedly possesses greater 
power to give weight to its wishes. As the expense of 
the projected improvement was to be defrayed from a 
source over which the Legislature has no control, its 
opposition could not arrest it, and measures for carry- 
ing it into execution were in progress when we retired 
from office. What happened on this matter seems to 
me to afford a useful warning, as to the expediency of 
entrusting the appropriation of the funds in question 
to a different authority from the local Legislature. 

In what I have said on the subject of the regula- 
tions for the disposal of land in the Australian Colo- 
nies, I have mentioned the large amount of money 
which has been derived from the land revenue of New 
South Wales, and applied to the introduction of im- 
migrants. On the general subject of emigration to 
Australia I have to observe, that this service was 
carried on during your Administration upon a very 
large scale and with great success. When we came 
into office, we found that emigration to New South 
Wales had been suspended since 1844, because, owing 
to the falling off in the land sales which had succeeded 
the extravagant speculative purchases of a few years 
before, the funds applicable to this service had been 
for a time exhausted. In South Australia, on the con- 
trary, the land revenue had already recovered from 
its depressed condition of two or three years before ; 
and by means of the funds thus available, a steady 
stream of emigration had been again directed to that 
Colony. On the 1st of January, 1847, the Governor 
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of New South Wales reported that the debentures 
issued on the credit of the land revenue, to pay for 
the previous emigration, would be entirely discharged 
in the course of the year ; and he recommended that 
another sum of £100,000 should be raised for emi- 
gration, which was assented to ; and the renewal of 
emigration to that Colony, including Victoria, (which, 
as the Port Philip district, still formed part of New 
South Wales,) was sanctioned on the 80th of August 
of the same year. 

From that time emigration to the Australian Colonies 
has been steadily carried on, as rapidly as the funds 
would permit ; and in five years, to the end of 1851, 
the Emigration Commissioners sent there, in ships 
chartered by them, nearly 60,000 emigrants*. 

It is unnecessary for me to give any detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which this large emigration 
has been carried on ; I believe it is not disputed that 
the service has been admirably performed by the 
Emigration Commissioners, and the results afford the 
best evidence of its having been so, and of the ability 
and unremitting care with which those gentlemen 
have performed their duty. Of upwards of two hun- 

* The numbers sent to each Colony hare been as follows : — 
New South Wales .... 19,841 

Victoria 17,561 

South Australia .... 20,786 
Van Diemen's Land . 871 

Western Australia .... 367 



Total 



59,416 



See Twelfth General Beport of the Emigration Commissioners, p. 18. 
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dred and thirty ships, in which these emigrants were 
sent to the Colonies, only one was wrecked, and that 
almost within sight of the port if its destination, and 
happily without any loss of life ; the rate of mortality 
on board the vessels has been singularly low, and the 
complaints of misconduct on the part of the officers 
in charge of them have also been very rare, especially 
when it is considered how difficult it must be to find a 
sufficient number of persons both willing to serve for the 
very moderate remuneration that can be allowed, and 
also duly qualified to discharge the exceedingly arduous 
duties of the surgeons, to whom the charge, not only of 
the health of the passengers, but of the maintenance 
of order on board emigrant ships, is entrusted. The 
selection of the emigrants is also shown, by the reports 
received of them after their arrival, to have been 
good*; though of course it is impossible that, in send- 
ing out such large numbers, the Commissioners should 
be able to escape being sometimes imposed upon, and 
induced to give passages to persons who would be re- 
jected if their want of the requisite qualifications were 
known. This applies particularly to the single women ; 
of this class it is so difficult to obtain emigrants of 
a proper description, and also to guard against decep- 
tion as to their character, that, were not an increase 
of the female population in the Colonies so urgently 
required, it would probably have been better to send 
no single women. 

* See Appendix No. 28 to the Twelfth Eeport of the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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Referring to the Annual Reports of the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, for a detailed account of the mea- 
sures adopted with respect to Australian emigration, I 
think it will be right that I should offer a few general 
observations on the principles by which our course on 
this subject was guided. You are aware that there 
have been few more popular subjects for attacks on the 
Government, while we were entrusted with the duty 
of conducting it, than that afforded by describing 
in the most vivid colours the urgency of the want of 
labour in the Colonies on the one hand, and its sup- 
posed redundancy in this Country on the othefc\ ; Our 
incompetency, if not wilful and perverse d$1#*mina- 
tion to reject measures we knew to be right, haVe been 
constantly represented as the sole reason why the al- 
leged surplus of labour and population at home was 
not remedied, and the prosperity of the Australian 
Colonies at the same time assured, by transferring to 
them some of the industrious but starving multi- 
tudes, by whom our streets and our workhouses were 
represented to be crowded. I have no doubt that 
those who have held the sort of language to which 
I refer, and which is so often to be found in the 
columns of newspapers, and in speeches at public 
meetings, sincerely believed what they were in the 
habit of saying ; and it is certain that the opinion is 
very generally held, both in this Country and in the 
Colonies, that, although it may possibly not be the 
fault of those by whom the Government has been ad- 
ministered, that the transfer of a very large number of 
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our labouring population to Australia has not been 
effected, yet that it is highly desirable such a transfer 
should be accomplished, and that, if it were practicable, 
it ought to be undertaken by the Government*. 

But, generally as this opinion has been entertained, I 
believe it to be entirely erroneous. Instead of seeing 
any indication of an excess of population in this Coun- 
try, I observe on every side strong symptoms of the 
reverse. I know that in every county of England (I 
might almost say in the United Kingdom), labour and 
capital, to a far larger amount than are available, might 
be laid out in the improvement of the land, so as to 
yield an ample return. In those parts of the country 
with which I am myself acquainted, I am certain that 
the draining alone, which is urgently required, would 
occupy for many years more hands than can be spared 
from other work; and as the land becomes better 
drained, it will pay for higher cultivation, requiring the 
permanent employment of more labourers. In every 
other branch of national industry there is also an evi- 
dent and rapid increase in the means of profitably em- 
ploying labour. No doubt the demand for labour is 
at this moment much greater than it was only a short 
time back, and it must be admitted that four or five 
years ago there was much more appearance than at 
present of the market for labour being glutted ; and 

* I am speaking of what was the state of opinion on this subject a 
short time ago ; already there appears to be a great change, and per- 
haps the tendency is now rather towards an unfounded apprehension 
of injury to the Country by an undue abstraction of population. 
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even now there are probably particular places where it 
may be difficult to find profitable employment for all 
the labourers who are seeking for it. But* even during 
the times when industry was most depressed, and our 
population was suffering the greatest distress, it was I 
think clear that the real difficulty arose, not from any 
deficiency in the field for employment, or any want of 
capital to make use of the resources which the country 
affords, but from circumstances (such as the deficiency 
in the crops of both potatoes and corn in 1846, and 
the re-action after the over-speculation in railways), 
which had deranged our social economy, and above all 
from injudicious laws, which prevented industry from 
flowing into its natural channels, and the effect of 
which could not be expected to cease immediately on 
their repeal. 

The present state of the Country affords the most 
conclusive evidence that this view of the subject was 
just; since, with the same field for employment as 
before, labour is notoriously so far from being re- 
dundant, that a want of hands is becoming a very 
general complaint among employers ; and it may be 
safely asserted, that at this moment there is no effi- 
cient and healthy labourer in this country who may 
not calculate on earning a comfortable subsistence by 
his industry, if he conducts himself well, and exerts 
himself as he ought to find employment. If there 
are particular parishes in which there is still an ap- 
parent want of work for the population, it is only 
because there are still obstructions from the law of 
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settlement to the natural distribution of labour. Far 
from its being true (as the inhabitants of the Austra- 
lian Colonies 'have been continually told), that there 
are in our workhouses large numbers of industrious 
labourers who have been reduced to the condition of 
paupers only by the impossibility of finding employ- 
ment, and who, if enabled to emigrate, would at once 
become useful members of society, I do not hesitate 
to express my conviction that, except those who have 
been reduced to distress by age or sickness, there is 
hardly one to be found among the inhabitants of our 
workhouses who has not been brought there either 
by want of industry or by some fault or misconduct, 
which, having prevented him from succeeding as an 
independent labourer at home, would in all proba- 
bility equally prevent him from succeeding as an emi- 
grant in any of our Colonies*. Hence I am per- 

* There can be no greater mistake, than to suppose that the qua- 
lities necessary to secure success in life at home are not equally 
necessary in Australia, or that those Colonies are a sort of paradise 
for the working man, where he is never exposed to difficulties either 
by his own faults, or by those fluctuations of trade, which sometimes 
for a time leave particular classes of workmen without employment. 
On the contrary, in the Australian Colonies (I am speaking of the 
time before the discovery of gold, for it is difficult to judge of the 
present state of things), the labouring man was exposed to difficulties 
from both these causes ; and the position of most skilled labourers I 
believe to have been much more precarious, and, in spite of their 
higher nominal wages, not really so good as it now is at home, since 
even with their high wages they cannot there command many ad- 
vantages they here enjoy. The commonest labourers can no doubt 
obtain much higher wages and be altogether much better off in, 
Australia thmi at home, if they can make up their TninrU to the 
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suaded, it is not for the interest of the Colonies that 
they should look to the workhouses of this Country as 
a source whence an increased supply of labour may 
be obtained. It appears to me still more clear, that 
it would have been highly inexpedient, even when 
our labour-market seemed most glutted, that relief 
should have been afforded by the State to those who 
alleged themselves to be in distress owing to the want 
of employment, by giving them free passages to 
Australia. It may safely be asserted that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, even in the worst times, 
it would be found, on strict investigation, that some 
fault or imprudence on the part of the labourer com- 
plaining that he could not find work, was the cause 
of his difficulty, and that the really steady and indus- 
trious man has seldom been out of work. To establish 
the practice of giving relief to those who cannot find 
work at home, by sending them to Colonies where 
wages are higher than they are here, would therefore 
be to reverse the position of the good and bad labourers 
under the wholesome operation of the natural laws of 
society, and actually to give an advantage over the 
best labourers to the indifferent ones, on account of 
their inferiority, by considering their inability to com- 
pete with the others in the labour-market at home, a 
reason for giving them the means of carrying their 
labour to a higher market in the Colonies. I can 

solitude of the bush : even to this class there are, in the various 
privations to which they must submit, many drawbacks from the 
advantages they obtain. 
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conceive no policy jnore fatal than this would be, and 
no course better calculated to discourage the forma- 
tion of industrious and provident habits in our labour- 
ing population. 

Nor is this the only consideration on which grants 
of public money to promote emigration to Australia (ex- 
cept in some very special cases, and to a very small 
amount) would have been objectionable, even when the 
home market for labour was apparently the most over- 
stocked. It is obvious that such grants, drawn as they 
must be from taxes paid by the people of this Country, 
would only be justifiable if it could be clearly shown, 
that the advantage to those on whom the charge must 
fall would be fully equivalent to the cost incurred. 
And the greater the pressure upon the Country at the 
time when such grants are asked for, the greater is 
the necessity of strictly adhering to this rule. But 
the only advantage (at all events the only direct and 
immediate advantage) which the Country could gain 
by sending some of its inhabitants to Australia, would 
be that of relieving the labour-market from some of 
the hands supposed to be superfluous. Now a very 
slight calculation would suffice to show that the cost 
of the long voyage to Australia would be so great, in 
proportion to the number of labourers who could be 
sent there, that the relief to the labour-market at 
home would bear no proportion to the expense in- 
curred in such a scheme of emigration. 

More than this, I have endeavoured to show that 
there is not (and never has been) any real redundancy 
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of labour in this Country ; consequently it would be 
most mistaken policy to seek relief from any tem- 
porary difficulties we may experience, by artificially 
promoting emigration at the public expense, instead 
of by removing any obstacles to the natural exten- 
sion of the field of employment at home. It must be 
borne in mind that active and industrious labourers, 
by being sent to Australia, cease to become contri- 
butors to the wealth and revenue of the Mother-coun- 
try. They will no doubt continue to be contributors 
to the wealth and greatness of the British Empire, 
and will help to increase the trade of this Country by 
adding to the productive power of the Colony to which 
they go, and to its demand for British manufactures. 
But if they remain at home, and find here an adequate 
field for their industry, they will still contribute to 
increase the wealth and trade of the Empire, with this 
further and material advantage, so far as the Mother- 
country is concerned, that they will also continue to 
be contributors to its revenue, and help to bear those 
heavy charges which former wars and the necessity 
of keeping up large establishments, entail upon the 
parent State, but of which no portion falls upon its 
Colonial dependencies. It is clear, that the more 
the population and wealth of the British Islands in- 
crease, the lighter will become to their inhabitants the 
burden of our national debt, and of the taxes to which 
it compels us to submit. Hence (except when there 
is some special object to be gained by it) to spend 
any part of the national income in stimulating emi- 
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gration, is unjust to those who remain at home, since 
it is applying money levied from them to an object 
not calculated to relieve them, but rather to check that 
natural increase of the wealth and population of the 
Country, to which alone we can look for real relief 
from our burdens. 

For these reasons it appears to me that Parliament 
would not have been justified in granting, and that 
we should have done wrong had we asked it to grant, 
money to carry on any large measure of emigration 
to Australia. But in the absence of Parliamentary 
grants, it is obvious that the Government has no means 
of sending out emigrants to these Colonies beyond 
those furnished by the funds which can be raised in 
the Colonies themselves. Our duties, therefore, with 
reference to Australian emigration, were reduced to en- 
couraging and assisting spontaneous emigration as far 
as we could, and applying the money available for that 
purpose from Colonial sources in sending out emi- 
grants. In the last, we considered ourselves called 
upon to act as trustees for the Colonies, in which cha- 
racter we had to take care that the funds they supplied, 
should be laid out for them to the best advantage. 

It was this simple principle of regarding the Go- 
vernment as a trustee, bound scrupulously to consult 
the interest of the Colonies in the expenditure of the 
money they contributed, which regulated all the mea- 
sures adopted on the subject of emigration while they 
were under our direction. My instructions to the 
Commissioners who are immediately charged with this 
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branch of the public service, were, that they should on 
no account deviate from this principle ; and it is only 
due to them to say that they entered most fully into 
it, and showed in my opinion great judgement and 
ability in applying it. General rules were drawn up, 
based upon the advice and information afforded by 
the Colonial Authorities, defining as strictly and as 
clearly as possible the classes of emigrants who were 
to be considered eligible for free passages, or rather 
to passages towards the cost of which only a small 
contribution is expected from the emigrant. In these 
rules, and in the amount of contribution required from 
the emigrants, variations were made from time to 
time according to varying circumstances at home and 
in the Colonies. The reports received from the Co- 
lonies determined to what description of labourers 
a preference should be given, and to what extent. 
The complaints so frequently made in Parliament, of 
the exclusion from the benefit of a passage in the 
Commissioners' ships, of persons who would have 
made excellent emigrants, because they did not come 
strictly within the rigid rules laid down, may be an- 
swered by observing that a public Department can 
only act on fixed rules ; that the rules of the Commis- 
sioners as to the emigrants to be taken are carefully 
framed on the advice of the Colonial Authorities re- 
specting the description of emigrants most wanted at 
the time ; and though it may be true that some of the 
persons excluded by these rules would make excellent 
emigrants, still they have no right to complain that, 
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in the expenditure of Colonial money, a preference is 
given to those who in the opinion of the Colonists will 
be most useful to them. 

When there is any difficulty in obtaining the re- 
quired number of emigrants of the most eligible class, 
the rules are relaxed, so as to extend the field of se- 
lection; and in the same manner the amount of 
contribution required from emigrants is made to vary 
according to the demand for passages. Thus in the 
year 1848, when the check to railway enterprise 
and the generally depressed state of industry, by 
bringing a heavy pressure on the working classes, 
had greatly increased the number of applications for 
passages, the amount of deposit required from emi- 
grants was increased, which of course tended both to 
limit the number of applications, and to make the 
funds at the disposal of the Commissioners go fur- 
ther. A year or two afterwards, when the revival of 
trade and industry at home diminished the dispo- 
sition of the working classes to emigrate, it became 
necessary again to reduce the amount of deposit, in 
order to obtain the number of emigrants that was 
wanted ; the Commissioners being instructed to en- 
deavour always so to fix the amount of deposit, as 
to maintain, as nearly as possible, an equality between 
the number of passages which the funds at their dis- 
posal would allow them to grant, and that of appli- 
cations made to them by eligible emigrants. 

I may further mention upon this subject that, in 
1848, being persuaded that the difficulties of the 

vol. i. z 
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Country were merely temporary, and that the revival 
of its prosperity would cause a great abatement in 
the disposition to emigrate, I thought it advisable to 
sanction the anticipation, to an extent which under 
other circumstances I should have thought objec- 
tionable, of the funds applicable to emigration ; and 
the Commissioners were thus enabled to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity not apparently likely to recur, 
of obtaining a large number of the most eligible emi- 
grants on very favourable terms. The result proved 
the advantage of this course, for the revival of the 
demand for labour at home led, as I had foreseen, to 
a great diminution in the candidates for emigration ; 
and so marked was the effect produced in this respect 
by the renewed prosperity of the Country, that up to 
the time of our leaving Office, notwithstanding that 
the discovery of gold in New South Wales had been 
known for some months, there was still much diffi- 
culty in filling the Commissioners' ships. Since that 
time, it appears from the newspapers that the almost 
marveDous accounts of the success of the gold-seekers 
in Victoria has produced an eager desire for emigre 
tion, of which the Commissioners will no doubt have 
availed themselves, by again raising the deposit re- 
quired from emigrants, if they found it in their power 
to do so. 

I have said that, as a rule, the Commissioners take 
only those emigrants who are of what is considered the 
most eligible class ; but under certain circumstances, 
the payment of an additional proportion of the cost 
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of their passage from some other source, (thus econo- 
mizing the Colonial funds,) has been thought to render 
it advisable for the interest of the Colonists to ac- 
cept emigrants not belonging strictly to the required 
classes. Thus after the French Revolution of February, 
1848, a considerable body of English workmen and 
their families, who had been employed in the manufac- 
tories in the neighbourhood of Calais, were driven out 
of France. If they had been compelled to go to their 
native places in this Country, in the then state of 
trade, they would have been exposed to much dis- 
tress ; while at the same time they were represented as 
being a remarkably intelligent and industrious body 
of people, likely to prove a great acquisition to any 
of our Colonies to which they might be sent. But 
from having been employed in manufactures, they 
were less likely to be immediately useful than agri- 
cultural labourers, and were not qualified according 
to the Commissioners' rules to be accepted as emi- 
grants. In these circumstances a departure from the 
ordinary practice was sanctioned, and in consideration 
of a part of the expense incurred being paid from 
another source, passages to New South Wales in ships 
taken up on account of the Colony were granted to 
these people by the Commissioners. This arrange- 
ment was made, in concert with Lord Shaftesbury, 
who took much interest in the matter, and assisted 
in raising the subscription by which the means of 
making the payment required by the Commissioners 
were provided. I am happy to say that these emi- 

z 2 
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grants justified what was done for them, by their 
good conduct and industry in the Colony. 

It was further regarded by us as the duty of the 
Government, to adopt all the means in our power 
to promote spontaneous emigration to these Colonies. 
For while it appears to me, that, for the reason I 
have stated, it would not be just to the tax-payers 
at home to apply money derived from their contribu- 
tions, in the conveyance of large numbers of emigrants 
to Australia, yet there are advantages to be antici- 
pated from the extension of colonization in that part 
of the globe, which make it desirable to give every 
encouragement to emigration thither, which can be 
afforded, without any heavy demands on the public 
purse. With that view measures were adopted, which 
are, I think, likely hereafter to lead to more impor- 
tant results than have yet followed from them. In my 
last Letter I mentioned the remarkable fact, that the 
greater part, if not the whole cost of the vast emigra- 
tion now going on to North America is provided for 
by remittances made by previous emigrants to the 
friends and relations they have left behind, to enable 
them to join them in their new home. No such re- 
mittances were usually made from Australia, appa- 
rently because there existed no simple and easy mode 
by which Settlers there could send money to their 
friends at home, or provide for their being brought 
to the Colony. As it is certainly easier for a labour- 
ing man to save money from his wages in the Austra- 
lian Colonies, than either in Canada or in the United 
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States, there seemed reason to anticipate that those 
who have gone to the former, would not be less ready 
to assist their friends to follow them, if the means of 
doing so were easily within their reach, than those 
who have gone to the latter are found to be. Accord- 
ingly an arrangement was made, by which persons in 
the Australian Colonies, wishing to apply money in 
assisting their friends to emigrate, are enabled to do 
so by paying, through the agency of the Post-office, 
into the Military Chest, the amount they intend to 
devote to this object, to which the sums so received 
are then applied by the Emigration Commissioners in 
this Country, to whom credit is given by the Treasury 
for the sums so paid into the Military Chest in the 
Colony. In this manner a perfectly simple and easy 
mode of remitting money for emigration is afforded 
to those who have already reached the Colonies ; 
and they can thus assist their friends at home in 
paying for the outfit of the voyage, and the deposit 
required by the Commissioners from candidates for 
emigration. 

With a similar object, it has also been provided 
that purchasers of Crown lands in these Colonies, may 
require that a certain proportion of the price paid by 
them for land, shall be applied in giving passages to 
such persons at home as they may nominate, provided 
that those selected are duly qualified, under the Com- 
missioners' rules, to be received as emigrants in their 
ships. To this was added a regulation, by which 
depositors in the savings-banks are entitled to a 
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slight increase in the rate of interest on their deposits, 
upon their agreeing to receive repayment ultimately 
in land. The amount of their deposits would thus 
become immediately applicable to emigration, while 
this regulation was calculated to assist the most in- 
dustrious and frugal labourers in acquiring land ; and 
they were also allowed to nominate emigrants for free 
passages on similar conditions with the purchasers of 
land. The privilege granted to the latter has already 
been largely made use of, so much so as to create 
some apprehension that it may be abused ; but with 
the precautions that have been adopted, I see no 
reason for uneasiness on this head. I think it indeed 
very likely that, if the desire to emigrate to Australia 
should continue to be as great as it has lately become, 
owing to the accounts received from the gold-fields, 
land-purchasers may stipulate for some payment from 
those whom they may enable to reach the Colony, by 
nominating them for passages in the Commissioners' 
ships. But far from seeing any objection to such an 
arrangement, as a private one between the parties 
concerned, I think it would be a very natural and 
proper agreement for them to make ; and, so far as 
the public is concerned, it would clearly be only an 
advantage to the Colony, since it would promote the 
more rapid sale of the Crown lands, and a proportion- 
ally increased rate of emigration. Such agreements, in 
fact, would virtually to a certain extent accomplish 
what has always been considered a very desirable 
object, that namely of enabling persons in this Country 
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who wish to emigrate, to obtain the means of doing 
so, on the credit of their future earnings. 

Having adverted to this as an object which has 
been considered desirable, I am reminded that it has 
often been represented as a fault in the existing system 
of conducting emigration, that no attempt is made 
to recover from emigrants sent out by the Commis- 
sioners, a portion at least of the expense so incurred. 
It is obvious that, if this were done, a large addition 
would be made to the funds applicable to emigra- 
tion, and it is contended that, if part of the cost of 
passages provided for emigrants were considered as 
a loan, they would have no difficulty in repaying it 
by instalments from the high wages they can earn 
in the Colonies. It is urged that such loans have 
often been made by private individuals, and have al- 
most invariably been honestly repaid ; and a Society, 
which has attracted a good deal of public attention, 
has been formed by that energetic and benevolent 
lady Mrs. Chisholm, for conducting emigration upon 
this principle. I have no doubt of its being quite 
true that such loans made by private individuals have 
been generally paid ; it is, I think, what might have 
been expected; nor does it seem impossible that 
this Society may be equally successful in recovering 
the advances it may make, provided the emigrants 
it sends out are well selected, and that the services 
of trustworthy and efficient agents in the Colony can 
be secured. 

But the case would be very different if the advances 
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were made from public money, and if the Colonial 
Government, instead of private individuals, or the 
agent of a private Society, were the creditor to whom 
repayment was to be made. It is unfortunately only 
too certain that debts to the Public are regarded in 
a very different light from private debts, and that 
a disposition to evade the payment of the former is 
shown by many, who would be ashamed not to pay 
what they owe to private creditors. But unless the 
advances were paid willingly, the difficulty and ex- 
pense would be so great, as to render it impossible to 
recover money by petty instalments, from a multitude 
of persons scattered over so wide a territory as that 
of the Australian Colonies. 

In fact, such was found to be the case when the 
experiment was tried some twenty years ago. On 
the recommendation of the first Emigration Commis- 
sion, (which I have mentioned as having been ap- 
pointed in 1831,) an attempt was made to supply the 
urgent want at that time existing in New South 
Wales of artisans of some of the more ordinaiy trades, 
by sending out a certain number of men of this de- 
scription with their families, under an engagement to 
repay a part of the expense so incurred. The wages 
then paid in New South Wales for such labour were 
so high, that these men could have had no difficulty 
in making these stipulated payments had they desired 
it; yet the Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, reported 
that it was impossible to enforce the claims of the 
Government, and by his advice they were abandoned. 
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The great changes which have since taken place in 
the Colony, only tend to render the attempt to recover 
debts of this sort more hopeless at the present day 
than it was then. I mention this circumstance be- 
cause it is a prevalent notion, that the Government 
has been culpably remiss in not taking measures to 
recover from emigrants sent out at the expense of the 
Colonies some part of the cost of their passage ; and 
I believe that few persons are aware that the experi- 
ment was tried so long ago, and that it failed in the 
hands of so able a Governor as Sir Richard Bourke. 

In my next Letters I will call your attention to 
the subject of Transportation, to the changes which 
have been made in the constitution of the Australian 
Colonies, and to their general condition. 

October 13f A, 1852. 
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B. 



Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor 
Sir C. A. FUzroy. 

" Downing-street, November 24, 1846. 
"Sir, 

" I have the honour to inform yon that in consequence 
of the information recently received from New Zealand, 
Her Majesty's Servants have determined that an increase 
of the military force now in that Colony should be effected 
with the least possible delay. With that view, I have to 
instruct you to make immediate arrangements, in concert 
with the officer commanding the troops in New South 
Wales, for sending the whole of the disposable force now 
serving there to Wellington, with the utmost practicable 
despatch. It will, I calculate, be in your power, without 
danger, to send at least 900 men for this service, still 
retaining a small force at Sydney, which, under the present 
circumstances of New South Wales, is all that I consider 
indispensable. New South Wales may be regarded as 
being perfectly safe, for the present at least, from any 
attack from a foreign enemy ; there are no native tribes 
capable of engaging in serious hostilities with the Colonists ; 
and the Convict establishment is now reduced so low, while 
so great an increase has taken place in the numbers of the 
free population, that there is no longer the necessity which 
some years ago existed for maintaining a considerable mili- 
tary force to guard against the risk of an attempt to rise 
on the part of the convicts. Under these circumstances 
there is no part of Her Majesty's dominions in which there 
is less occasion for a large body of troops. Accordingly 
I find that, with the exception of those at Sydney, the 
vol. i. 2 a 
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troops now serving in New South Wales are broken up into 
small detachments, and obviously performing duties more 
analogous to those of a police corps than of a part of Her 
Majesty's regular army. But these are duties which the 
heavy demands upon the services of the British army do 
not admit that it should be called upon any longer to un- 
dertake. Her Majesty's confidential Servants will consider 
it their duty to take care that the naval and military forces 
shall afford efficient protection from the attacks of any 
foreign enemy to so important a part of her dominions as 
New South Wales; but for the maintenance of internal 
order and tranquillity it is only reasonable that the Colo- 
nists should themselves be called upon to provide, by the 
formation of an adequate force of Police, or, if necessary, 
of militia. You will bring this subject under the imme- 
diate consideration of the Legislative Council; and under 
no circumstances will you consider yourself authorized to 
delay sending to New Zealand the force I have already 
named. 

" I do not propose that for the present there should be 
any alteration in the amount of force in Van Diemen's 
Land, including Norfolk Island, or in Southern or Western 
Australia ; nor is the arrangement for sending the 96th 
Regiment to India to be disturbed. 

"I have, etc. 

" (Signed) Grey." 



Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor 

Sir C. A. Fttzroy. 

" Downing -street, October 19, 1847. 
« Sib, 

" I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch, 

No. 100, of the 30th April last, with its enclosures, report- 
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ing the steps proposed to be taken by the Lieutenant- 
general commanding Her Majesty's troops in the Austra- 
lian settlements, in obedience to my instructions to your- 
self of the 24th November last, for increasing the force in 
New Zealand, and by the reduction of that in New South 
Wales, and also pointing out the difficulty which exists in 
organizing an efficient police corps for the last-named 
colony. 

" Although the force which you propose to retain in 
New South Wales is somewhat larger in amount than I 
have directed you to keep there, it is not my intention to 
withhold my approval from this arrangement, as one of a 
temporary nature. Viewed in this light, I see no suffi- 
cient reason for objecting to the arrangement, because the 
force which it provided for New Zealand will be raised 
nearly to the amount that was intended, while the restora- 
tion of tranquillity in that Colony has greatly diminished 
the want of troops which seemed to exist there, when I 
addressed to you my despatch above referred to. At the 
time the arrangements which you now report were adopted, 
there was a further reason for departing in some degree 
from those which had been directed, in consequence of the 
demands which still continued on the services of the troops 
in New South Wales to keep the convicts in subjection. 
This demand will however now cease, as orders have been 
given for breaking up the Convict establishment in that 
colony. Hence, and taking also into consideration the fact 
that this Colony is peculiarly exempt from the danger of 
being attacked by a foreign enemy, I am of opinion that 
the amount to which I last year directed that the garrison 
of New South Wales should be reduced will ultimately be 
amply sufficient; and I cannot accordingly hold out to 
you the expectation that so considerable a force as that to 

2 A 2 
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which you refer will long continue to be kept there, merely 
for the purpose of supporting the police in the maintenance 
of order, this being a service for which the Colony must 
provide. You will do well, therefore, to bring under the 
consideration of the Legislative Council of your Govern- 
ment the propriety of taking early measures to increase the 
Police, so as to be prepared for the further reduction in the 
number of regular troops maintained in the Colony, which 
will probably be effected at a very early period. In taking 
any measures for this purpose, you will suggest to the Legis- 
lative Council that it deserves to be considered whether 
the difficulty which is described to exist in obtaining the 
services of an adequate number of effective policemen 
might not be met by causing men to be engaged for this 
purpose in England. I have no doubt that men well fitted 
for the duty might easily be engaged here, under a stipula- 
tion to serve for seven or ten years for reasonable wages ; 
and in order to secure their performance of the agreement, 
some bonus should be held out to them on the completion 
of their term of service, while, on the other hand, in the 
event of their either leaving the service voluntarily or being 
dismissed for misconduct before the expiration of the sti- 
pulated period, they should be made subject to a penalty 
equal to the probable cost of their conveyance to the 
Colony, for the recovery of which stringent and summary 
powers should be given to the Governor by the Act autho- 
rizing the measure. 

"I have, etc. 

" (Signed) Grey.' 
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Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor 
Sir C. A. FUzroy. 

" Downing-street, March 4, 1848. 
" Sir, 

" I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch, 
No. 166, of the 20th August last, with the copy therein en- 
closed of a report from the Commanding Royal Engineer 
in New South Wales, relating to the defences of Port 
Jackson. 

"I cannot coincide in the opinion which you inform 
me exists in New South Wales, that the circumstance that 
Halifax and Quebec have been fortified at the cost of this 
country, affords a precedent for an application being made 
to Parliament for a vote for the protection of Sydney. 
The situation of those places, by which they are so much 
more exposed to attack than any of the Australian cities, 
affords a sufficient reason for the expense incurred for their 
defence. You will inform the Legislative Council that, 
while the right of the Australian Colonies to look for their 
fair share of that protection which it is object of Her Ma- 
jesty's naval and military forces to extend to all parts of 
the British Empire is fully recognized by Her Majesty's 
Servants, they are of opinion that these Colonies have now 
made so much progress in wealth and population, that their 
inhabitants may reasonably be expected to bear also a part 
of the heavy charges which, with a view to that protection, 
are imposed upon their fellow-subjects residing in the United 
Kingdom ; and that the smallest contribution towards these 
charges which ought now to be required from the Colonists 
is that of providing any additional means of local defence 
which may be required. I can therefore hold out no ex- 
pectation whatever to the Legislative Council of New South 
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Wales, that Her Majesty's Government will be able to 
render any assistance towards the erection of the works 
which have been suggested at Sydney, unless they think 
proper to vote the requisite funds for their construction, 
and, on that condition, Her Majesty's Government will be 
happy to direct the Board of Ordnance to appoint officers 
to plan and execute the works. 

With regard to the want of an artillery force in New 
South Wales, adverted to by the commanding Royal En- 
gineer, I have to observe that, as a force of this description 
would only be required in the very improbable event of an 
attempted invasion, this danger might be met at a very 
moderate expense by forming in Sydney a volunteer artil- 
lery corps. If some of the principal gentlemen would exert 
themselves in forming such a corps, I should approve of 
your granting them commissions. It has been found in 
this country that without interfering materially with their 
ordinary avocations, the workmen employed in our dock- 
yards can, by devoting to this object a few hours in the 
week, be trained so as to form a very effective force, both 
of artillery and of infantry. Similar corps might be formed 
at Sydney and Melbourne, composed of the labouring po- 
pulation of these towns, and officered by the inhabitants of 
higher station. The only expense for which the Legisla- 
tive Council would be called upon to provide would be that 
of uniforms for the men, and pay during the hours of train- 
ing. I send you herewith, in order to assist you in the 
consideration of the question whether a measure of the na- 
ture above averted to might not be adopted with advantage, 
a copy of the regulations respecting the dockyard batta- 
lions. 

" I cannot conclude this despatch without expressing my 
confidence that the inhabitants of New South Wales have 
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too much of the spirit which has always distinguished the 
British nation, to be slow in coming forward to answer this 
invitation to organize themselves for their own defence. 

" I have, etc. 

" (Signed) Grey." 



Extract of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Sir C. A. FUzroy, 
dated Dotvning-street, June 1, 1848. 

"I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch, 
No. 247, of the 18th December, with the copies therein 
enclosed, of a Eeport, with its annexures, of a Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, re- 
lative to the question as to the expediency of making some 
addition to the police force, in consequence of the reduction 
in the numbers of the troops stationed in that Colony. 

" My Despatch, No. 11, Military, of the 4th March last, 
will have apprised you of the views which Her Majesty's 
Government entertain on the subject of the military defence 
of the Colony under your Government. I cannot however 
assent to the remarks which have been made by the Com- 
mittee, that Her Majesty's Government have afforded pro- 
tection to New Zealand by depriving New South Wales of 
the amount of protection to which it is fairly entitled. The 
force which was withdrawn from New South Wales was sent 
to New Zealand only to meet a pressing emergency, and 
Her Majesty's Government do not contemplate the perma- 
nent maintenance of a large regular force in the latter, any 
more than in the former Colony." 
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Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor 
Sir C. A. Fitzroy. 

" Doicning-street, November 21, 1849. 
"Sir, 
" In my Despatch of the 24th of November 1846, No. 2, 
Military, I instructed you to make immediate arrange- 
ments, in concert with the officer commanding the troops 
in New South Wales, for sending the whole of the dispos- 
able force now serving there to Wellington, with the utmost 
practicable despatch. I calculated that it would be in your 
power, without danger, to send at least 900 men for this 
service, still retaining a small force at Sydney, which, under 
the circumstances of New South Wales at that time, was 
all that I considered indispensable. I was of opinion that 
New South Wales might be regarded as being perfectly 
safe from any attack from a foreign enemy, there being 
no native tribes capable of engaging in serious hostilities 
with the Colonists, and the Convict establishment having 
been reduced so low, while so great an increase has taken 
place in the numbers of the free population, that there was no 
longer the necessity which some years ago existed for main- 
taining a considerable military force to guard against the 
risk of an attempt to rise on the part of the convicts; and 
that, under these circumstances, there was no part of Her 
Majesty's dominions in which there was less occasion for a 
large body of troops. I found that, with the exception of 
those at Sydney, the troops serving in New South Wales 
were broken up into small detachments, and were obviously 
performing duties more analogous to those of a police corps 
than of a part of Her Majesty's regular army. I considered 
that these were duties which the heavy demands upon the 
services of the British army did not admit that it should 
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be called upon any longer to undertake. I informed you that 
Her Majesty's confidential servants would consider it their 
duty to take care that her naval and military forces should 
afford efficient protection from the attack of any foreign 
enemy to so important a part of her dominions as New 
South Wales, but that, for the maintenance of internal 
order and tranquillity, it was only reasonable that the Colo- 
nists should themselves be called upon to provide, by the 
formation of an adequate force of police, or, if necessary, of 
militia. I instructed you to bring this subject under the 
immediate consideration of the Legislative Council, and 
under no circumstance to consider yourself authorized to 
delay sending to New Zealand the force I had named. 

" In my Despatch of the 4th March 1848, No. 11, Mili- 
tary, I instructed you to inform the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, that while the right of the Australian 
Colonies to look for their fair share of that protection which 
it is the object of Her Majesty's naval and military forces 
to extend to all parts of the British Empire was fully recog- 
nized by Her Majesty's Servants, they were of opinion that 
these Colonies have made so much progress in wealth and 
population, that their inhabitants might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bear also a part of the heavy charges which, with 
a view to that protection, are imposed upon their fellow- 
subjects residing in the United Kingdom, and that the 
smallest contribution towards these charges, which ought 
now to be required from the Colonists, was that of pro- 
viding any additional means of local defence which might 
be required ; and I suggested to you the propriety of in- 
viting the principal gentlemen of the Colony to exert them- 
selves in forming a volunteer artillery force. 

" In my despatch of the 1st of June following, No. 16, 
Military, after noticing the Eeport of the Committee of 
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the Legislative Council of New South Wales, on the ques- 
tion how far it might be expedient to make some addition 
to the police, in consequence of the withdrawal of a portion 
of the troops, I explained that the force so withdrawn was 
sent to New Zealand to meet a pressing emergency ; and 
I stated that Her Majesty's Government did not contem- 
plate the permanent maintenance of a large regular force 
in that Colony, any more than in New South Wales. 

"These communications will have fully prepared you 
for the reduction which Her Majesty's Government find it 
absolutely necessary to make of the military expenditure 
of the Australian Colonies, and 1 have accordingly to ac- 
quaint you that Her Majesty's Government propose to 
transfer to the Colony of New South Wales the barracks 
and all military buildings and lands not immediately re- 
quired for the preservation of stores, and that the charge 
of providing, maintaining, and repairing quarters for Her 
Majesty's troops in New South Wales must in future be 
undertaken by that Colony, and that the force to be re- 
tained there, will be reduced to a guard in the capital of 
the Colony, and in the town of Melbourne, which will 
be the capital of the proposed province of Victoria. If a 
greater amount of force is required, the Local Legislature 
must either make provision for raising a more considerable 
body of police than is now maintained, or some other de- 
scription of local force, or else provide for the pay and 
allowances of an additional number of Her Majesty's re- 
gular army, in which case there would be no objection to 
allow additional regiments to serve there. 

" In adopting the policy which I am thus called upon to 
prescribe to you for your future guidance, Her Majesty's 
Government are swayed by the consideration that New 
South Wales already possesses representative institutions, 
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that these will, it cannot be doubted, very speedily be ex- 
tended to the other Australian Colonies, and that all the 
restrictions heretofore imposed on Colonial trade by Im- 
perial Legislation have now been removed. 

" It is my duty to apprise you that, if the Colonial Legis- 
lature should not think proper to make adequate provision 
for the maintenance of the necessary barracks in a manner 
in which the health and comfort of the troops will be as 
well secured as at present, it will be incumbent on Her 
Majesty's Government to remove them altogether. 

" I have only further to acquaint you that, in giving to 
the Colony the barracks and other buildings which are to 
be transferred to it under the present instructions, it must 
be distinctly understood that Her Majesty's Government 
reserve to themselves the right of resuming possession, if 
at any future time it should in their judgement become 
necessary to do so; some nominal rent must therefore be 
reserved as a recognition of the title of the Crown to the 
property. 

" You will take an early opportunity of reporting to me 
the arrangements which you shall make in pursuance of 
the present instruction. 

" I have, etc. 

" (Signed) Grey." 



Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor 
Sir C. A. Fitzroy. 

" Downing-street, June 21, 1850. 
" Sib, 
" I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Despatch, Military, No. 227, of the 7th November last, 
with the minute therein enclosed, of the deliberations of 
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the Executive Council of New South Wales, on the de- 
fenceless state of Port Jackson. 

" Having attentively considered that minute, I am com- 
pelled to state that, so far from finding any reason for al- 
tering my previous view of the subject, I conceive that the 
facts which are set out in it are calculated to confirm that 
view. I have no doubt that prudence does prescribe the 
erection of works sufficient to protect the city of Sydney 
from a predatory attack ; but the great value of the property 
it contains, and the wealth and prosperity evinced by the 
very large sums of money stated to be in the banks, afford 
proof no less of the ability of the Colony to meet the ex- 
pense of providing such protection, than of the necessity of 
doing so. 

" On this subject I have to remind you, that many of 
the great commercial cities of this Country are even now 
not less open than Sydney to predatory attacks, while some 
even of our arsenals and important military stations are 
as yet but very imperfectly protected ; and it is altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that Parliament could be asked to 
vote money from the revenue of the United Kingdom for 
the defence of Sydney, while there is still a want of similar 
works at home, more especially as it must be borne in 
mind how much more lightly the inhabitants of New 
South Wales are taxed than those of Her Majesty's subjects 
who remain in this Country. 

" Her Majesty's Servants are prepared to take measures 
for affording to the inhabitants of the Colonies their fair 
share of protection as a portion of the British Empire. 
Any attack made upon New South Wales, or any injury 
to any inhabitant of the Colony, would be resented in the 
same manner as an attack upon any other part of Her 
Majesty's dominions, or an injury to any other of Her 
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Majesty's subjects. But while we admit this as a rule to 
be observed, we consider that Her Majesty's subjects in- 
habiting the Colonies must take their fair share with their 
fellow-subjects at home in bearing the common burden of 
providing for the safety of the Empire as a whole, and that 
the smallest contribution which they can be expected to 
make towards this object is that of undertaking the local 
expenses which are required. 

" It appears to have escaped the notice of yourself and the 
Executive Council, that in the earlier days of British colo- 
nization the Colonists were left to depend in a far greater 
degree than at present on their exertions. The inhabitants 
of what are now the United States of America were left, 
up to the time of the separation, with exceedingly little 
assistance from the Mother-country, to defend themselves 
from the numerous and warlike tribes of Indians by whom 
they were surrounded; nay, even during the war with 
France, a large part of the burden of maintaining the ardu- 
ous contest with that powerful monarchy with its Indian 
allies, fell upon the British Amercian Provinces, and not 
upon the Mother-country. At the present time the Le- 
gislature of Jamaica has the entire charge of the fortifica- 
tions of the island. 

" New South Wales has now advanced so far in wealth 
and population, that, without further aid from the Mother- 
country than you will have learned from my recent de- 
spatches it is intended to afford, the Colony is well able to do 
what is necessary in order to provide for its own defence. 

" At the same time Her Majesty's Government will be 
glad to afford such assistance as can be given with justice 
to the rest of Her Majesty's subjects, in carrying into effect 
such measures as the Colonial Legislature may consider 
expedient with a view to its defence. It is not possible to 
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comply with the request that the troops lately sent to New 
Zealand should be brought back, because measures have 
already been taken for the reduction of the force in that 
Colony ; but if it should be considered desirable to exe- 
cute any fortifications by military labour, Her Majesty's 
Government would willingly take steps for stationing an 
additional regiment in New South Wales, and also a de- 
tachment of sappers and miners, provided the Legislative 
Council would vote the amount required for their pay, in- 
cluding both their ordinary pay and the working pay to 
which they would be entitled. No charge would be made 
upon the Colony for the conveyance of the troops there, 
nor on account of the claims to pensions which the soldiers 
would acquire during their stay in the Colony ; and further, 
whenever it became necessary to relieve a regiment so 
stationed in New South Wales, encouragement would be 
given to the soldiers belonging to it to take their discharge, 
thus effecting, without cost to the Colony, a useful addi- 
tion, not only to its population, but to its means of defence, 
as men so discharged could, under the existing regulations, 
be called upon to serve against an enemy in case of need. 
Her Majesty's Government would also willingly take mea- 
sures for increasing the number of enrolled pensioners in 
the Colony, if the Local Legislature would provide for the 
cost of conveying them there, and settling them in the 
situations where they might be most useful. 

" You will take an early opportunity of communicating 
these observations to the Executive Council; and you will 
concert with that body the course which it may be ex- 
pedient to pursue with the view of bringing the subject 
under the consideration of the Legislative Council. 
" I have, etc. 

' "(Signed) Grey. j 
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Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor 
Sir C. Grey. 

" Downing-street, February 15, 1861. 
"Sir, 

" I have had the honour of receiving your Despatch, No. 
94, of the 13th of December last, transmitting a memorial 
addressed to the Queen by the House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica, expressing great alarm as to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a supply of labour for the cultivation of the land, 
which was anticipated from the frightful mortality, princi- 
pally among the labouring classes, which has been lately 
occasioned in the island by cholera, and praying that Her 
Majesty will order all captured Africans to be sent to 
Jamaica, and will adopt such other measures for the speedy 
and adequate supply of free emigrants from Africa, as Her 
Majesty's Ministers may deem most advisable. I have also 
received your subsequent Despatch of 16th December, No. 
96, transmitting a similar memorial from the Legislative 
Council of Jamaica. I have not failed to lay both these 
memorials before Her Majesty, and Her Majesty has been 
pleased to receive them very graciously. 

" In former despatches I have already expressed to you 
the great concern with which Her Majesty's Servants re- 
ceived intelligence of the very severe calamity by which 
Jamaica has been visited, and I directed you to adopt such 
measures as appeared to be immediately practicable for 
mitigating the sufferings it must have occasioned. But I 
concur with the two branches of the Colonial Legislature, 
in believing that the aggravation of the scarcity of labour 
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previously existing in Jamaica, by the loss of so large a 
number of labourers by the disease which has ravaged the 
island, is likely to prove one of the most serious conse- 
quences of the calamity, unless prompt measures are taken 
to avert the evil. I have always been of opinion that the 
labouring, no less than the proprietary classes in Jamaica, 
are deeply interested in the success of the great branches 
of industry which are carried on there, because, unless the 
production of its staple articles of export can be continued 
with advantage, the most civilized of the inhabitants of the 
island would have no inducement to reside in it, while their 
departure could not fail greatly to retard, if not to arrest, 
the progress of improvement in that part of the population 
which has so recently emerged from slavery and barbarism. 
Hence it is my most anxious wish to co-operate with the 
Colonial Legislature (to which the power and duty of 
adopting measures to meet the emergency mainly belong) 
in the endeavour to obviate the new difficulties with which 
the planters of Jamaica are now threatened, and by which 
the prospect of improvement in their condition, which I 
had hoped was beginning to appear, has been again ob- 
scured. 

" I have thought it right, upon a subject so deeply affect- 
ing the welfare of Jamaica, to communicate with some of 
the gentlemen resident in this country who are most largely 
interested in the Colony, and I have derived much assist- 
ance from the information and suggestions I have received 
from them, in considering the measures it would be advi- 
sable to adopt. The most important of their suggestions 
are embodied in a memorandum addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, which will be transmitted to 
Jamaica by the present mail, and of which, and of the 
letter in which it was communicated to me, I enclose copies 
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for your information. The suggestions of the gentlemen 
who have signed this memorandum are well deserving of 
the consideration of the Assembly: and in the hope of 
giving some further assistance to the Legislature in dealing 
with a subject of so much difficulty and urgency, I will 
proceed to state my views on these proposals, and on those 
of the Legislature, as well as on some others which have 
occurred to myself, or have been suggested to me from 
other quarters. In doing so, I may repeat observations 
already addressed to yourself, or to the governors of other 
Colonies in the West Indies, in despatches of which you 
are in possession; but, at the risk of such repetition, I 
think it will be convenient that I should state in a con- 
nected form the conclusions as to the means which should 
be resorted to for supplying the existing deficiency of la- 
bour in Jamaica, to which I have been led, by a close and 
anxious study of the working of the various plans, which 
during the last few years have been tried for a similar object 
in different Colonies. 

" Though I am far from believing(for reasons which I shall 
have occasion to state in a subsequent part of this despatch) 
that immigration is the only practicable mode of increasing 
the available supply of labour in Jamaica, it is undoubtedly 
the first and most obvious resource which suggests itself. 
I do not doubt the expediency of adopting all practicable 
means for the introduction of a large number of immigrants 
of a suitable description into the Colony. With this view, 
it is the prayer of the Assembly in their memorial to Her 
Majesty, that all Negroes liberated from slavery by Her 
Majesty's cruizers should be sent to Jamaica, and that such 
measures as may be considered most advisable should be 
adopted for obtaining free emigrants from the coast of Africa. 
With regard to the Negroes found on board slave-ships cap- 
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tured by Her Majesty's cruizers, I have to observe that 
already all those who, without improper constraint, can be 
induced to go to the West India Colonies are sent to these 
Colonies free of expense to them by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment ; the number therefore to be sent to Jamaica could 
only be increased by depriving some of the other Colonies 
of the share of this advantage which they now enjoy; and 
considering that in these Colonies the want of labour is 
not less urgent than in Jamaica, though they have hitherto 
been spared from the disease which has visited that Island, 
this is a course which Her Majesty's Government could not 
with proprietyadopt. With respect to the introduction of free 
emigrants from Africa, . I concur with the Assembly in think- 
ing that it would be highly beneficial if it could be accom- 
plished; but you are aware that every endeavour which has 
hitherto been made to procure free emigrants from Africa 
has failed ; and a report which has very recently reached 
me of the last attempt, which was made only a few months 
ago, to obtain emigrants from the Kroo Coast, is not en- 
couraging as to the prospect which exists of greater success 
attending any further experiments of the same kind. 

" In the memorandum transmitted to me by Mr. Mac- 
gregor it is suggested that an endeavour should be made 
to induce the free black inhabitants of some of the United 
States to settle in Jamaica. I have already, in my circular 
despatch of the 16th of October last, called your attention 
to the subject; and since that despatch was written I have 
obtained farther information, which tends to confirm the 
opinion that there is a reasonable prospect that, if proper 
arrangements were adopted for the purpose, a large number 
of immigrants might be obtained from among the coloured 
and black inhabitants of the United States and of Canada. 
I need hardly observe that there is no immigration which 
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would be attended with so many advantages as that of the 
class of persons now adverted to. These people are in 
general trained labourers, accustomed to the usages of civi- 
lized society, and speaking the language of the Colony in 
which it is proposed that they should settle; it is obvious 
therefore how much more useful they would be than a much 
larger number of the rude inhabitants of Africa, or even 
than the natives of India or of China. The distance also 
from which these immigrants would have to be brought 
is inconsiderable, so that their introduction would not be 
attended with heavy expense, and there is reason to believe 
that their removal is earnestly desired by the communities 
of which they now form a part, and in which their pre- 
sence in the actual state of society is a source of discom- 
fort both to themselves and to others. 

"The question then arises, What are the steps which it 
would be advisable to adopt in order to set on foot an ex- 
tensive immigration of persons of this description from the 
continent of America ? and after much consideration, I am 
led to believe that the best course which can be adopted 
is that of endeavouring to enlist private enterprise in the 
undertaking. I am of opinion that the exertions of in- 
dividuals would be more likely to be successful than any 
public agency which could be made use of in obtaining im- 
migrants well suited to the wants of the Colony, provided 
proper facilities were afforded to those who stand in need of 
labour to procure labourers for themselves wherever they 
can be found. 

"But to encourage the efforts of individuals to obtain 
labour for themselves, it would be necessary to make some 
arrangement for securing to those who incur the trouble 
and expense of introducing labourers the advantage they 
have a right to expect from doing so. It is probably with 
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this view that the gentlemen who have signed the memo- 
randum transmitted to me by Mr. Macgregor have sug- 
gested, that contracts for three years should be legalized in 
Jamaica, as they have been in some other Colonies. You 
have already been informed that if the Legislature of Jamaica 
should think fit to pass a law for this purpose, I should not 
consider it necessary to advise Her Majesty to withhold 
her sanction from it ; but in repeating that I am prepared 
to abstain from objecting to such legislation, I must also 
repeat the expression of my strong opinion as to the ex- 
treme impolicy of encouraging contracts of this descrip- 
tion. It is obvious that the only advantage which can re- 
sult to the employers from having their labourers bound to 
them by contracts for three years, is that of obtaining the 
labour of those who are so bound on better terms than they 
could expect to get the same amount of labour from persons 
under no engagement. This advantage may be expected 
to arise more from the regularity with which labour can be 
commanded, than from the rate of wages to be paid to the 
persons so engaged ; still the return for the expense incurred 
in the introduction of labourers is looked for in some form 
or other, from the right to their service for a certain time. 
No doubt at first sight the scheme appears sufficiently plau- 
sible; but the experiment has been repeatedly tried, and con- 
tracts of this kind have invariably disappointed those who 
have entered into them. More than twenty years ago, when 
the want of labour in New South Wales was exceedingly 
urgent, some gentlemen having property in that Colony en- 
gaged labourers in this Country, and sent them out under 
contracts to work for them for a term which had been agreed 
upon. One of the persons by whom this experiment was 
tried, and who had been most sanguine as to its success, 
described to me its utter failure; nor were the causes of 
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that failure difficult to understand. It is a truth too ob- 
vious to escape the most ordinary observation, that men 
in general can only be impelled to strenuous and perse- 
vering industry by some very powerful motive, while no 
such motive is brought to bear upon men engaged by long 
contracts to work at a fixed rate of wages, not higher at 
all events, if it is not lower, than that which, unfettered by 
such long engagements, they can command. If men so 
employed should labour carelessly and inefficiently, the em- 
ployer has no adequate means of enforcing increased exer- 
tion, since to discharge them and cancel the contract, which, 
in a wholesome state of the relations between the employer 
and labourer, is a sufficient punishment, would be a reward 
and not a punishment to the labourer, who would thus be 
set free from an engagement which prevents him from mak- 
ing the most of his labour. No doubt the master whose la- 
bourer does not perform his contracted task, may carry him 
before the magistrate for punishment ; but punishment so 
inflicted will not enforce industry that will be remunerative 
to the employer, and the labourer who is not subject to 
the stern compulsion of slavery, cannot be impelled to real 
exertion except by making it his interest to exert himself. 
In this Country, which for successful industry may justly 
claim to stand at the head of all the nations of the world, it 
is well known that the employers of labour find it expedient 
to bring self-interest to bear as directly as possible on the 
labourers, and that piece-work, whenever it is practicable, 
is greatly preferred to day labour ; though, in the state of 
the demand and supply of labour which exists here, the 
power of discharging an idle labourer gives great authority 
to the master in enforcing exertion on the part of labourers 
engaged by the day. I must add, that the state of feeling 
created by the existence of slavery in the United States 
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would, I believe, render the most eligible emigrants who 
might be obtained there, peculiarly averse to entering into 
contracts for labour for three years. 

" I have entered thus fully into the objections which, in 
my judgement, render it inexpedient to attempt to bind by 
long engagements immigrants who may be induced to resort 
to the British Colonies, because I entertain a strong con- 
viction that such an attempt would be certain to lead to 
the failure of any plan of immigration of which it formed 
a part, while at the same time the legitimate object which 
is aimed at by such engagements is capable of being at- 
tained by other means which are not liable to the same 
objection. Nothing can be more reasonable than that 
those who incur the trouble and expense of introducing 
labourers into Colonies where labour is in great demand, 
and consequently bears a high value, should be repaid out 
of the earnings of the labourers so introduced; and I 
should strongly recommend to the Legislature of Jamaica 
that every facility which can possibly be given by law 
should be afforded for making and enforcing contracts 
founded on this principle. For this purpose, I am of 
opinion that a law should be passed, rendering valid in the 
Colony engagements entered into by immigrants before 
their embarkation, to repay by instalments such a sum 
of money as may be agreed upon between them and the 
persons by whom they are conveyed to the Colony. It 
would probably be convenient that such engagements 
should be in the form of simple notes of hand, promising 
to pay the sum agreed upon by certain weekly instalments, 
and that they should be witnessed by the master of the 
vessel in which the immigrants are embarked, and pro- 
bably also by some public authority at the port of embar- 
kation. If that port is a foreign one, the British consul 
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would probably be the beet person to perform this duty. 
It would also, I think, be advisable to provide that when, 
on the arrival in Jamaica of a ship conveying immigrants 
embarked upon these terms, none of them should be per- 
mitted to land until they had been identified before the 
immigration agent, or some officer acting under him, as 
the persons who had signed or affixed their marks to the 
engagements previously witnessed by the master of the 
vessel, and a certificate to this effect should then be added 
to the engagement. Without some such provision as this, 
it would probably be difficult, after the departure of the 
vessel, to prove the signature of the immigrant, so as to 
enforce his promise to repay the cost of his passage. It 
would further be necessary to provide that every immi- 
grant introduced under such a contract should be bound to 
give notice to the person with whom he had entered into 
it, or to the immigration agent, through the police, where 
he intended to reside, and that till his debt was dis- 
charged he should be liable to the penalties attached to 
fraud if he should, without previous notice to the same 
parties, go more than five or ten miles from the place 
where he had signified his intention to reside. 

" Great care would be necessary in framing an enact- 
ment of this kind, so that on the one hand it might be 
effectual for its purpose, and on the other it might not 
press with undue severity on the immigrants, so as to dis- 
courage the immigration of the coloured people from the 
United States and from Canada. This class would not 
fail speedily to learn from the first immigrants what treat- 
ment they had experienced in the Colony; and nothing 
would be so impolitic as to allow this treatment to give 
just ground for complaint, since this would infallibly put 
a stop to an immigration, which is calculated to be so 
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highly beneficial to the Colony, and which, if properly 
encouraged, is, I believe, capable of being established on 
a very large scale. I have only to add, on this point, that 
the objection I have urged to long contracts for labour 
would not apply to contracts entered into with immigrants 
thus bound to repay the cost of their introduction into the 
Colony, to give them employment at the full wages of 
the Colony, but with a power reserved to the immigrant 
of cancelling the engagement at his pleasure, on giving a 
month's notice of his desire to do so. An assurance of 
employment on such terms might be necessary to induce 
the labourer to emigrate; and if the wages agreed upon 
were such as to make his being discharged a punishment 
instead of an advantage, a power might be reserved to the 
master, in the case of misconduct or idleness on the part 
of the emigrant, to cancel, before a magistrate, this part 
of the agreement, leaving in full force the engagement to 
repay the debt contracted by the immigrant. 

" I am of opinion, that the passing of a simple law of 
this kind, by enabling proprietors to make arrangements 
for themselves, and to engage labourers wherever they 
might be found, whether on the continent of America, in 
some of the southern countries of Europe, or in China, 
would afford the best means of supplying the present defi- 
ciency of labour. But I should see no objection to com- 
bining a law of this kind with the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the gentlemen whose memorandum I have 
sent you, by taking measures also for the introduction of 
labourers at the public expense. If this is done, it appears 
to me that it would be advisable to pass a law placing such 
immigrants under regulations similar to those which have 
been for some time in force with much success in Mauri- 
tius, and which have lately been adopted also in Trinidad 
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and Guiana. Or, what would perhaps be still simpler, the 
amount advanced from the Colonial Treasury to cover the 
cost of introducing these immigrants might be made a 
debt, recoverable from them in the same manner as similar 
debts would be recoverable by individuals under the law I 
have suggested. In this case the immigration agent, on 
behalf of the public, should make the advance, and should 
have the same power as a private creditor, of recovering 
the amount by instalments from the immigrant. 

" But I have already observed, that I do not consider im- 
migration as by any means the only source from which an 
increase in the supply of available labour may be obtained 
in Jamaica. Every account which has reached me of the 
actual state of society in the Island, tends to confirm my 
impression that the laws and arrangements now in force are 
not calculated to call forth the energies of the existing po- 
pulation, and that, if proper inducements to exertion were 
held out to them, they might, without being at all over- 
tasked, be made to perform much more useful labour than 
at present. I am unwilling to touch upon topics calculated 
to revive the memory of controversies now happily for- 
gotten ; but at the same time, in order more clearly to ex- 
plain my views as to the policy which ought now to be 
adopted, I hope I may without offence observe, that expe- 
rience has confirmed the opinion which I expressed at the 
time, that it was a great and unfortunate error, when slavery 
was abolished, not to place the emancipated population 
under regulations calculated to impose upon them the ne- 
cessity of greater exertion, and at the same time to provide 
for various objects necessary for their real welfare, but the 
importance of which it was not likely that they would be 
able to understand. 

" It was not sufficiently understood at the time, that as 
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during slavery the greater part of the food consumed by 
the Negroes was derived from their provision-grounds, and 
the value of the supplies they received from their masters 
was trifling, compared to that of the labour they performed, 
the effect of suddenly releasing them from the obligation of 
performing gratuitous labour, was to leave them without 
any adequate motive to work for wages for more than a 
small portion of their time. By devoting a comparatively 
small part of the week to hired labour, and working as be- 
fore in their provision-grounds, they were able to live much 
better than they had ever been accustomed to do, and this 
being the case, their conduct would have been unlike that 
of men in any other country of the world, if they had con- 
tinued to exert themselves as formerly. In this Country, 
when an unexpected demand for some particular article 
occasions a sudden and great increase in the wages of any 
one description of workmen, it is generally found that, in 
the first instance, the men do not work as long and as hard 
as before, but take out a part of the greater value of their 
labour in the enjoyment of more leisure; in like manner, 
the Negroes of Jamaica naturally availed themselves of 
being suddenly made masters of the whole returns of their 
labour, to indulge largely in the luxury of idleness. They 
did so, indeed, to a less extent than might have been anti- 
cipated, as they adopted for a time habits of profuse ex* 
pense, which could only be met by labour ; but still the 
immediate and very great falling off in the produce of the 
Island, notwithstanding the economy of labour which was 
introduced when it became dearer, proves to how great an 
extent the amount of work done by them was diminished. 

" But it certainly was not calculated to promote the real 
welfare of the emancipated population, that they should be 
allowed thus largely to indulge in idleness. To men, what- 
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ever may be their colour, their country, or their rank, idle- 
ness is ever a source of corruption, and I fear it is not 
to be doubted that the Negroes have been no exception to 
the rule, and that their advancement in civilization and 
morality, in the seventeen years which have nearly elapsed 
since slavery was abolished, have been by no means equal 
to that which might have been expected, had they been 
placed in circumstances which would have imposed upon 
them the necessity of greater industry; nor can it be 
doubted that they might have been called upon to submit 
to a greater amount of labour for objects of the utmost 
importance to themselves. Though their mere animal in- 
stincts led them to work sufficiently to obtain the means 
of gratifying their rude desires, and for the supply of their 
immediate physical wants, there are other wants of human 
nature no less real, which they were incapable of under- 
standing, and for which therefore they made no provision. 
Education, religious instruction, and the procuring of 
medical advice for themselves and for their children, were 
unfortunately neglected. It is true they did subscribe 
what upon the whole amounted to considerable sums, for 
the support of chapels and schools; but the information 
which has been obtained on the state of education in the 
Island, proves beyond all doubt that, notwithstanding the 
assistance rendered by this country, the provision which 
has been made for education and for religious instruction, 
has fallen far short of the wants of the population. The 
deficiencies with regard to medical aid have not been less 
striking : during slavery medical aid had been furnished at 
the charge of the master, and the emancipated slaves did 
not understand the necessity of paying for such assistance 
for themselves and for their children; and to this, and to 
their bad management of their children during sickness, and 
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the consequently large proportion of deaths during infancy, 
it is, I believe, to be attributed that the population of Ja- 
maica has not, since the abolition of slavery, increased with 
the rapidity which might have been expected, in a coun- 
try where all the necessaries of life are in such extreme 
abundance. 

" Hence it appears to me greatly to be regretted, that on 
the abolition of slavery the emancipated population were 
not required to make some small weekly payment for the 
the support of schools, of churches and chapels, and of 
public dispensaries and hospitals. Such institutions would 
have greatly contributed to their civilization and moral 
improvement; and the necessity of earning in each week 
the means of making the required payment, would have 
been a wholesome stimulus to industry, and would have 
supplied that motive for labour which was unhappily 
wanting. It is not, however, for the mere purpose of 
expressing regret for the past, that I have referred to the 
error which was in my judgement committed at the period 
of emancipation ; my object is rather to point out, that if 
these views are just, it may not yet be too late to adopt, 
partially at least, the policy which ought then to have 
been acted upon. It is true that the difficulty of doing so 
is greatly increased. At that time the weekly payment 
which I have suggested might have been required from 
the emancipated slaves, would have been a substitute for 
the galling yoke of slavery, and it would therefore have 
been gladly and cheerfully submitted to, while at the pre- 
sent moment it would be felt as a new burden unjustly 
imposed on a particular class, and could not therefore be 
safely required in its simplest form. But it deserves to be 
considered by the Assembly, whether the present moment 
is not favourable to the adoption of measures founded upon 
the principle which I have endeavoured to explain. 
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"The recent calamity has naturally called public at- 
tention to the great deficiency which exists in the means 
of supplying medical assistance to the population of Ja- 
maica ; it seems therefore to be a good opportunity of re- 
viving the consideration of a measure (suggested, but not 
adopted, on a former occasion) for establishing parochial 
hospitals and dispensaries. I am persuaded that such in- 
stitutions would be found highly useful ; and the expense 
of maintaining them, as they would be established mainly 
for the benefit of the labouring classes, might, with great 
propriety, be defrayed by a rate upon houses ; the amount 
levied upon each house being made to depend upon the 
number of its habitual inmates. In public hospitals and 
dispensaries thus maintained, every rate-payer should 
be entitled to obtain gratuitous treatment in sickness for 
himself and his family, thus rendering the arrangement, in 
effect, equivalent to the establishment by law of medical 
clubs, such as those which exist in many English parishes, 
with the single but important difference, that in Jamaica 
it would be legally obligatory on every inhabitant of the 
parish to contribute to the institution. For this difference 
there would be ample ground in the fact that experience 
has too fatally proved, that the provision made voluntarily 
for the treatment of the sick in Jamaica is lamentably de- 
ficient. The benefit to be derived from such institutions 
as I have mentioned would be much increased, if the pro- 
posed hospitals were combined with the parochial work- 
houses, which would be put upon a proper footing for afford- 
ing relief in cases of destitution, on the system now adopted 
in well-regulated workhouses in this Country. In Jamaica, 
where the demand for labour is so great, and a subsistence 
so easily obtained, it is scarcely possible that any but the 
sick or the infirm can suffer from want, if they are willing 
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to exert themselves for their own support, and real distress 
will generally be found to proceed from sickness. Still 
it will be impossible to enforce, with due strictness, laws 
against vagrancy, unless the means exist of offering relief 
in well-regulated workhouses to those who profess, how- 
ever untruly, that they are driven to vagrancy by distress. 
Hence the obvious advantages of combining in one esta- 
blishment the hospital and the workhouse, in which relief 
is given both to real and pretended distress. 

"The want of schools has been no less clearly esta- 
blished than the deficiency of the existing arrangements for 
the medical treatment of the sick. This absence of any 
proper provision for the education of the rising generation 
is an evil of a very serious kind ; and when it is considered 
that, by the existing constitution of Jamaica, the acquisi- 
tion of political power is no less open to the negro than to 
the white man, and that in a few years the former race, 
from their great numerical superiority, can hardly fail to 
become possessed of a predominating influence, it cannot 
be doubted that to the future welfare of the community it 
is of the greatest importance that those who must possess 
this power should be prepared by education for its exercise. 
Effective schools ought therefore, in my judgement, to be 
established throughout the Island ; and the expense of doing 
so is one which might, with the strictest justice, be pro- 
vided for by such a rate upon houses as I have already de- 
scribed. I should not recommend that any attempt should 
be made to require the population to send their children to 
the schools to be thus established ; it would be sufficient 
that all the inhabitants of the several parishes should be 
called upon to pay their share for the maintenance of effec- 
tive schools, with the privilege of sending their children 
to them without any additional payment, if they thought 
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proper to do so. I need hardly observe that the system of 
maintaining schools by rates has existed in Massachusetts 
and some other states of the American Union since their 
first settlement, and has been attended with the best results. 
I am aware that, in establishing such a system in Jamaica, 
much difficulty would arise from religious differences; but 
this difficulty has been successfully contended with in Canada, 
where, without neglecting religious instruction, the children 
of parents of various persuasions are educated together ; and 
when the need of some improved system of education is so 
urgent as it has been proved to be in Jamaica, I should 
hope that the members of all the different religious com- 
munities which exist in the Island would concur in not 
allowing their differences to stand in the way of that im- 
provement. I cannot leave this part of the subject without 
adding, that I conceive education to be of great importance 
to the industrial prosperity of Jamaica, since agricultural 
improvement can hardly be carried on with spirit and effect 
except by means of instructed and intelligent labourers. 

" In proposing that the expense of providing medical as- 
sistance and education for the population of Jamaica should 
be met by a rate imposed upon houses, according to the 
number of their inmates, I have had in view both the jus- 
tice, considering the purposes for which the money is re- 
quired, of this mode of levying it, and also the advantage to 
be derived from it by its being calculated to stimulate the 
labouring classes to industry. I have not, however, forgot 
the observations in your Despatches of the 20th and 21st of 
October 1848, on the discontent and irritation which you 
state to have been produced by the system of parochial as- 
sessments, pressing heavily, and in a galling manner, on the 
occupiers of small tenements and holdings of land. I am 
well aware of the great danger which might result from 
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rousing feelings of this kind in an ignorant and excitable 
population; they ought not therefore to be subjected to a 
new burden of the kind I have suggested, without taking 
care that it is both light in amount, and collected in the 
manner least onerous to those by whom it is paid, and also 
that the utmost pains should be taken in explaining that 
this payment is made for objects in which they are deeply 
interested. Hence the penalties for default of payment 
should be as moderate as possible, not exceeding two days 
of forced labour for every shilling left unpaid ; and the ma- 
gistrates and special Justices should be instructed carefully 
to explain to the people the advantages they would receive 
in return for the payment demanded from them before the 
period fixed for its collection. It would likewise be most 
desirable that while this new demand is made upon the 
population, they should at the same time be relieved, if 
possible, from some of the most objectionable of the pre- 
sent taxes. I would more especially recommend a revision 
of the duties upon ordinary articles of food, such as flour, 
butter, and cheese. The duties upon these and upon other 
articles of a similar kind, I should consider it highly expe- 
dient to abolish or to reduce, if the state of the revenue 
should render it practicable to do so. It is I think impos- 
sible to doubt that duties of this kind must have a ten- 
dency very injurious to the great staple branches of Colo- 
nial industry. While the sugar and coffee planters are 
suffering so much from a deficiency of labour, it is obvious 
that in levying the revenue required for the public service 
the utmost pains should be taken to avoid every tax which 
has a tendency to divert labour from these occupations. 
But taxes upon imported provisions have this tendency in 
the highest degree; by raising the price of such provisions 
they must necessarily increase the consumption of provi- 
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sions grown in the Colony, and therefore the demand for 
the produce raised by the Negro in his own ground, thus 
artificially increasing the profit to be derived from this de- 
scription of labour, and at the same time making an equally 
artificial reduction in the amount of food which can be 
purchased by the wages earned in the cane-field. Thus 
these duties are directly calculated to discourage the la- 
bourer from working for hire, and to lead him to prefer 
working in his own provision-ground. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, that in the actual state of society in Ja- 
maica, it would be desirable that whatever revenue is 
required should be raised by taxes having precisely the 
opposite effect. 

" For th$se reasons I consider it to be of great import- 
ance that the duties in question should be reduced, if they 
cannot be entirely abolished. I am not ignorant that the 
present state of the Colonial finances opposes considerable 
difficulty in the way of the reduction of any taxes. But 
from the information contained in your Despatches of the 
9th and 22nd of December 1849, I am led to believe that 
by a more exact collection of existing taxes, and particu- 
larly the land-tax, and by reverting to the former practice 
of the Colony, and leaving certain local charges to be de- 
frayed by parochial instead of by general taxes, the defi- 
ciency which would be occasioned by repealing the duties 
to which I have pointed out the objections, would be more 
than covered. I must add, that on other grounds I con- 
ceive it to be of the utmost importance that both these 
modes of replenishing the Colonial treasury should be re- 
sorted to. Nothing is so prejudicial to the public interest 
as to allow taxes which are not repealed to be negligently 
and imperfectly collected, since this affords a direct en- 
couragement to fraud, and a premium to dishonesty. The 
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land-tax also is, of all the public taxes in Jamaica, that to 
which there is the least objection, as its tendency must be 
rather favourable than the reverse to industry, in a Colony 
in which the great difficulty with which the Planters have 
to contend, is that arising from the too easy terms on 
which the use of land can be obtained by the labouring 
population. 

" I am no less persuaded of the impolicy of diminishing 
the parochial burdens at the expense of the general re- 
venue : parochial taxation properly imposed is calculated, 
for the reasons I have already stated, to act as a stimulus 
to industry; whereas import duties, unless kept within the 
most moderate limits, must tend to discourage the forma- 
tion of a taste among the people for the comforts and luxu- 
ries of civilized life, and such a taste could not be developed 
without creating new and powerful motives for exertion. 
I have reason to believe, indeed, that the existing mode of 
levying parochial taxes requires to be revised ; it seems ob- 
jectionable that they should be charged upon stock and 
upon wheels, a mode of assessment which might fall most 
heavily upon the most active and enterprising cultivators. 
Whether rates should be levied, as in this country, accord- 
ing to the value of the property assessed, or rather, as you 
have formerly suggested, according to the extent of land 
occupied by the ratepayers, is a question on which I have 
not the means of forming a judgement. The principle of 
apportioning the charge according to the value of the pro- 
perty on which it is imposed would seem to be the fairest; 
but on the other hand, I can easily understand that to make 
a valuation which shall not only be really correct, but which 
shall satisfy those concerned that it is so, may in Jamaica 
be a matter of insuperable difficulty; even in this country 
it is not very easily accomplished. Perhaps a middle course 
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might be the best, and land might be assessed at different 
rates, according to the nature of the cultivation, one rate 
per acre being imposed on all pasture land, another on land 
growing canes, and another on provision grounds, taking 
as the basis of the calculation the average value of the 
return derived from the land by those several modes of 
occupation. 

"I am persuaded that the various measures I have sug- 
gested would tend, by their combined effect, to stimulate 
the industry of the working classes in Jamaica, and would 
greatly contribute to increase the advantage which may be 
derived from an addition to the number of labourers by im- 
migration. But it is obvious that this is a policy of which 
the success must entirely depend upon a firm and equal ad- 
ministration of the law, and upon the efficient maintenance 
of order and obedience to authority throughout the Colony. 
It is not to be expected that the Negro population would 
willingly submit to the new burdens imposed upon them, 
if they should perceive that the land tax and other charges 
falling upon the higher classes of society were negligently 
collected and imperfectly paid, and if they were not satis- 
fied that the produce of the rates were properly applied to 
their professed objects. Nor would it be possible to en- 
force a rate upon houses, if any part of the population were 
allowed to wander about without any recognized place of 
abode, thus escaping the charge which would fall upon the 
settled and industrious inhabitants of the various parishes. 
I would therefore most strongly recommend to the Legis- 
lature to adopt such regulations, as may ensure the punc- 
tual and exact collection of the rates and taxes, both general 
and parochial, and may subject the collectors to an effec- 
tive responsibility for the due performance of their duty. 
The constitution of vestries and other bodies to which the 
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expenditure of parochial and other local rates is entrusted 
should be considered, and if necessary improved in such a 
manner as to give the lower class of ratepayers some share 
in the management of their own affairs, and the proceedings 
of these local bodies should be subjected to the supervision 
of some superior authority, and their accounts to an inde- 
pendent audit. Lastly, if the existing law against vagrancy 
is insufficient to check that offence, its faults should be cor- 
rected, and it should be considered whether the reductions 
which have been made in the police have not been carried 
too far, bearing in mind that there can be no such short- 
sighted and injudicious economy as that, which would refuse 
the necessary outlay for maintaining the police in a state 
of complete efficiency, for the preservation of order and the 
enforcement of the law, without which industry can never 
flourish. 

" In conclusion, I have to desire that you will lay before 
the Assembly a copy of this despatch, with my assurance 
that in making the various suggestions which I have now 
offered for their consideration, it is far from my wish to 
dictate to them what measures to adopt, on which it is 
their duty and their right to determine according to their 
own judgement. My only object has been to afford them 
any assistance in my power in considering what are the 
legislative measures best calculated to promote the welfare 
of all classes of the inhabitants of Jamaica, and to enable 
them to turn to account the great natural advantages of 
this magnificent island. The present appears to be an im- 
portant crisis in the history of the colony, and its future 
prosperity will mainly depend upon the judgement with 
which the measures now to be taken are adapted to its real 
wants. It is incumbent therefore upon the Legislature to 
which the destinies of Jamaica are mainly entrusted, well 
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and maturely to consider the course which should now be 
adopted; and I have thought it my duty to lay before them 
somewhat fully my own views as to the policy which ought 
to be pursued, because these views are founded on an expe- 
rience now extending over a very considerable number of 
years, and on a careful study of the state of society both 
in Jamaica and in other colonies from a period antecedent 
to the abolition of slavery, with a close observation of the 
various changes which that measure and others consequent 
upon it have produced. I entertain a firm conviction that 
whatever errors I may have fallen into as to the practical 
measures I have suggested, the principles on which these 
suggestions rest are sound, and I therefore confidently re- 
commend them to the consideration of the Assembly, with 
the earnest desire that that body, with the assistance of the 
other branches of the Legislature, may succeed in adopting 
such measures as may enable Jamaica to rise from her pre- 
sent difficulties to that prosperity to which I believe she is 
capable of attaining. 

" I have, etc. 

" (Signed) Grey." 
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Account of Duty Received in the United Kingdom on Sugar and 
Melasses. 



Years ending 
July 5. 


Aggregate Receipts of Duty on Sugar and 
Meiasses. 


Of British 
Possessions. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


1842 

1843 

1844... 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


£. 
5,476,987 
5,176,631 
5,253,687 
4,955,221 
3,514,354 
3,326,947 
3,522,288 
3,430,527 
3,371,976 
2,793,894 
3,077,561 


£. 

8,026 

1,665 

319 

40,777 

70,335 

1,336,615 

877,378 

993,407 

699,969 

1,343,624 

1,276,042 


£. 

5,485,013 
5,178,296 
5,254,006 
4,995,998 
3,584,689 
4,663,562 
4,399,666 
4,423,934 
4,071,945 
4,137,518 
4,353,603 



Parliamentary Paper 296, 1852. Ibid. 97, 1852. 



E. 

" To his Excellency James Macaulay Higginson, Esquire, 
C. B., Governor of the Island of Mauritius and Us 
Dependencies, etc. 

" We, the undersigned inhabitants of Flacq, beg leave 
respectfully to approach your Excellency, to offer a heart- 
felt welcome upon the occasion of this your first visit to our 
District. 

" It is many years since the inhabitants of the country 
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Districts of the Island, have enjoyed the satisfaction of 
receiving among them the representative of their Sove- 
reign j we therefore feel the more grateful to your Ex- 
cellency for having now revived the practice of Sir 
Robert Farquhar and Sir Lowry Cole, your former much 
respected predecessors, and afforded us the opportunity of 
expressing our feeling of loyalty and attachment to our 
most gracious Queen, and of freely communicating to 
you personally our wants and wishes, unembarrassed by 
the shackles of official formality, which are too apt to 
give rise to misunderstanding and distrust. 

" We hail this as the dawn of a new era of confidence 
and of frankness in the intercourse between the Mauritians 
and their Governor; and if the Colonists find reason to 
be grateful for the benefits that never fail to attend a 
wise Administration, your Excellency will, on the other 
hand, enjoy the satisfaction and the glory inseparable 
from the successful exercise of your exalted functions. 
To attain this result one of the most important Prelimi- 
naries is, to be well acquainted with the field of action 
and with the population to be dealt with ; and we flatter 
ourselves that when your Excellency comes to know us 
well, you will, as we have reason to think was the case 
with your late honourable Predecessor, acknowledge that 
no body of people can be more easy of government than 
the Colonists of Mauritius. 

" Sensitively alive perhaps to the appearance of slight, 
and prompt to resent injustice and calumny, they are 
easily won by the smallest approach to kindness, and are 
ever ready to bless the hand extended for their relief, 
and the heart that sympathizes with their sorrows, or inte- 
rests itself in their welfare. Slow to claim even their just 
rights, you will have observed that when forced to make 
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known their wants, their endeavour has always been to 
afford information to, but never in any way to obstruct 
the measures of those in authority. 

"Animated with such feelings, the inhabitants of Flacq 
seize the occasion of your presence among us to bring 
to your Excellency's notice some observations calculated 
to assist your inquiries, and to make you acquainted with 
the more immediate wants of the District. 

" The question of Municipal Institutions has so recently 
engaged your Excellency's attention, that it is unnecessary 
for us now to do more than recall it to your recollection. 
We may say the same with respect to establishments for 
charitable and educational purposes, with which we feel 
sure you will find the District sufficiently enlightened to 
be entrusted; the cordiality and union which you will 
find reigning among all classes of its inhabitants afford a 
powerful pledge for the punctual exercise of such rights. 

" The mere statement of the fact that our District con- 
tains twenty thousand inhabitants, and extends over a 
surface of upwards of a hundred square miles, is enough 
to satisfy your Excellency of the utter insufficiency of the 
police guard allotted to it, amounting to only thirteen or 
fourteen men, notwithstanding all the zeal and activity of 
the single officer placed in charge of it. 

" It will be sufficient also to mention the public roads, 
of which, extensive as is the district, only the main one 
receives the regular attention of the civil engineer ; the 
others are left to the care of the adjacent proprietors, and 
absorb considerable sums of money, as well for the repairs 
to make them passable, as for making good the damage 
and destruction of carriages, carts, and draught animals, 
caused by the dilapidated state of the public ways. For 
want of practicable means of communication many fertile 
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tracts of land lie unproductive, as under present circum- 
stances they are utterly inaccessible. 

" The Ordinance respecting the establishment of a Dis- 
trict Magistracy has probably already received the appro- 
bation of Her Majesty, and may be expected ere long to 
be put in execution. Our confidence in your Excellency's 
wisdom and discernment relieves us from any apprehen- 
sions on the subject of the selection of persons fully qua- 
lified for such responsible and important offices ; but we 
beg respectfully to suggest the desirableness of the choice 
of some central spot for the new Magistrate's Court, where 
also might be fixed the offices of the other public servants 
of the District. 

"There also it is essential to establish a prison, with 
somewhat more effectual arrangements for the security and 
health of the prisoners than are to be found in the build- 
ing at present temporarily used for that purpose. 

"In approaching the subject of Indian immigration — 
perhaps the most important and vital of all to the inha- 
bitants of this Colony — we hasten to express our grateful 
sense of the efforts your Excellency has unceasingly made 
for the promotion of this great object. Your endeavours, 
successful we would fain hope, to place this question in 
its true light before the Home and the Indian Govern- 
ments, — your readiness to sanction the introduction of an 
increased number of labourers, when called for by the 
wants of the Colony, — your promptitude in taking mea- 
sures to alleviate the mischief caused by the culpable 
betrayal of his duties (to use no stronger expression) by 
our agent at Calcutta, and by the surreptitious competi- 
tion in the Madras territory of a foreign Colony, — and 
the wise instructions you have issued to the stipendiary 
magistrates with a view to ensure the most effective labour 
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with the least possible employment of coercion, demand 
our warmest acknowledgments. 

"Your Excellency has expressed your opinion, that 
when an immigrant has violated his contract of service by 
inexcusable desertions, instead of resorting to the unpro- 
fitable penalty of imprisonment, it is preferable to compel 
him, after the expiration of his contract, to replace the 
labour he has illegally withheld from his master. We 
entirely concur with your Excellency on this point ; but 
we beg leave to suggest that it would be furthermore ne- 
cessary, so as to allow no misconstruction to go abroad, 
as to the true intent of your instructions, to inform the 
stipendiary magistrates that the penalty of imprisonment 
is not to be absolutely refrained from, although it be 
deemed not to produce as wholesome an effect in the 
above case as the obligation of completing the full ex- 
tent of labour due. Recourse to measures of compul- 
sion certainly is a painful necessity ; but since it is a ne- 
cessity recognized inseparable from the administration of 
labour, imprisonment as a penalty should not be entirely 
suppressed, and would be rightly resorted to in such an 
instance, as when the delinquent refuses to return to his 
master to replace the time of his desertions. This course, 
however, of requiring the immigrant to complete the full 
time of his contract, and perform the labour he owes to 
its full extent, as your Excellency has wisely advised, we 
consider to be the most desirable and salutary, whenever 
the employer has not indemnified himself according to the 
law. 

" And we venture also to suggest that it be part of the 
instructions to stipendiary magistrates to encourage as much 
as possible engagements for three years. No measure is bet- 
ter calculated than this, for creating among the immigrants 
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settled and orderly habits, and to lead ultimately to the es- 
tablishment of a resident peasantry. There is little variety 
in the different districts and estates, either in the labour 
or in the wages and other allowances offered to the immi- 
grants, and it cannot be doubted that it would be greatly 
to the advantage of these people to be spared the loss of 
time, and the interruption of their habits and occupations, 
attendant on annual changes of their employers and re- 
sidences. If the Indians are to be regarded as so far in a 
state of pupilage as to be interdicted from forming con- 
tracts without the sanction of a magistrate acting as their 
guardian and protector, that officer, it seems to us, should 
be empowered to advise, and as much as in him lies to 
encourage, a system so decidedly advantageous to them. 
Your Excellency's recommendation to this effect will, we 
are persuaded be attended with very beneficial results. 

"We beg your Excellency not to consider these re- 
marks as reflecting even in the most distant manner on the 
conduct of the public functionaries of our District, the 
uprightness of whose intentions it is far from our mean- 
ing to impeach ; but we consider it to be our duty, even 
towards them, to draw your Excellency's attention to mea- 
sures that require to be explained and understood ere 
they can effect all the beneficial results they are intended 
for. 

" These observations, we trust, will be favourably re- 
ceived by your Excellency, although it needed not our 
voice to awaken you to the extreme importance of the 
question of Immigration. A country whose wealth, nay, 
whose very existence, depends upon agriculture, would in- 
deed be lost, if left without a labouring population. We 
are now, and for the last five years have been, engaged 
in a struggle with slave-owning and slave-trading Colonies, 
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and, with the blessing of Providence, may yet be victo- 
rious in the strife ; but for this we must have labourers, 
and that at a moderate expense. At present, with an insuf- 
ficiency for the land actually under cultivation, and sur- 
rounded with extensive tracts of country calling only for 
the fertilizing hand of man, how can we hope to obtain 
such sufficiency of labour ? It is for your Excellency to 
restore us that calm and security without which our best 
efforts must be unsuccessful. 

" Your Excellency, as did your worthy predecessor, has 
rendered justice to the humanity with which our labourers 
are treated, and we hope that the more you see of us the 
more you will be confirmed in this opinion, and convinced 
of our earnest desire still further to ameliorate the lot of 
those so indispensably necessary to our own welfare. Con- 
tinue then to represent the truth ; and when the clouds of 
error and prejudice are dispelled, as they must be by such 
testimony as your Excellency's, the governments both of 
the metropolis and of India will no longer hesitate to throw 
open to their subjects free access to those moral and 
physical advantages so liberally offered to India by this 
Colony. 

" We now conclude ; and if we do not apologize for the 
length of our Address, it is because we are well assured 
of your Excellency's willingness and desire to learn all 
that interests us. It only remains for us to repeat our 
hearty welcome, and to assure you that we axe, with great 
respect, your Excellency's most obedient and humble ser- 
vants. 

" (Here follow the signatures.)" 
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His Excellency's Reply. 

" I request, Gentlemen, that you will accept my warmest 
thanks for this cordial and generous welcome which you 
have given me to Flacq. 

" My visit has been deferred longer than I had in- 
tended; it completes my tour of the rural districts, from 
which I have derived much personal gratification, and the 
most favourable impressions of the loyalty and good-feel- 
ing that animate all classes of the community. 

" My object has been to see and to judge for myself; 
to ascertain the real wants and wishes of the inhabitants, 
in order that the measures of the Government may harmo- 
nize with the voice of the people. The expression of your 
opinions, and the information which you have afforded me 
on the several important topics of local interest noticed 
in your Address, will conduce to this end; and you may 
rest assured that your suggestions shall have my anxious 
and attentive consideration. 

" It is very gratifying to me to learn, that the mea- 
sures which have been adopted to secure a more adequate 
ahd regular supply of labour have met with your approval. 
/In the absence of a native population to cultivate our 
soil, our attention should be directed, not only to obtain- 
ing a sufficiency of labour for our immediate wants, but 
also to the more valuable and permanent benefits to be 
gained by inducing the natives of India, who now come 
here, and carry their earnings back after a few years, to 
settle in the Colony; and from my own experience of 
both countries, I can affirm that by adopting this as their 
future home, they will, with their own common industry, 
improve their social and physical condition immeasurably 
beyond what they can ever hope to attain in their own. 
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" I bear willing testimony to the kind and just treat- 
ment received by the immigrants at the hands of their 
employers, of which I have reason to believe they are 
themselves fully sensible. 

"They are a tractable and well-disposed people; and 
the satisfaction with their conduct which I have heard 
generally expressed by the Planters, implies that they are 
mutually well-pleased with each other. I know no coun- 
try in the world in which the position of the agricultu- 
ral labourer is superior to that of the Indian immigrant 
here, and very few indeed in which the same degree of 
comfort and independence is enjoyed by him. 

" The erroneous impressions of the character of our im- 
migration system, that previously existed both in India 
and in Europe, have, I trust, been removed, and the un- 
exceptionable footing on which it new stands, promises 
greater permanence and security for those advantages 
which are unquestionably conferred on the inhabitants of 
both countries, by the labour and capital that are inter- 
changed. 

" The crisis of the severe struggle in which you have 
been engaged has, I confidently believe, been overcome^, 
and that you will now reap the fruits of that energy, \ 
industry, and enterprise which enabled you to maintain 
it ; and having accepted the new conditions imposed upon 
agriculture both here and in the Mother-country, you are 
wisely seeking, in more skilful husbandry and improved 
processes of manufacture, compensation for that protection 
which has, I believe, irrevocably passed away. 

" Favoured by a soil of surpassing fertility, and a most 
genial climate, as well as by her geographical position, 
Mauritius, with hands equal to her resources for produc- 
tively employing them, and with judgement and economy 
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in the disposition of their labour, must move onward, and 
need not fear competition with other producers, whether 
slave or free. 

"I esteem it no ordinary privilege to be permitted to 
watch over your interests at a period so full of promise ; 
and I highly value the assurance of your approbation and 
appreciation of my efforts to promote your welfare which 
this Address conveys to me. 

" (Signed) J, M. Higginson." 
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F. 

Post of Gbobgbtown, Dbmbbaby. 

An Account of the Quantity of Produce exported from the Colony 

in the Year 1851 as compared with that of the Year 1860. 



1851. 

Exported from this port, 
the production of Deme- 
raryandEssequibo * . 

Exported from this port, 
the production of JBer- 
bice .... 

Total .... 

Exported from the port 
of New Amsteraam, 
Berbice, the production 
of Berbice 

Total Exports for Year . 

1850. 

Exported from this port, 
the production of Deme- 
rary and Essequibo 

Exported from this port, 
the production of JBer- 
bice .... 

Total .... 

Exported from the port 
of New Amsterdam, 
Berbice, the production 
of Berbice . 

Total Exports for Year . 

Increase 
Decrease 


Sugar. 


Rum. 


Molasses. 


Coffee. 


hhds. 
34,8*5 
3,196 


punch. 

14,922 

674 


cask*. 

6,186J 
2,719 


lb*. 

2,868 
180 


38,071 
4,963 


15,596 
252 


8,905} 
625 


3,048 
150 


43,034 


15,848 


9,530} 


3,198 


30,330 

2,890* 


11,803 
999 


7,932 
2,724 


20,286 
4,500 


33,220 
4,131 


15,802 
139 


10,656 
1,151 


24,786 
30 


37.351J 


15,941 


11,807 


25,086 


5,682} 


"93 


2,276} 


21,888 



Custom-house, Demerary, 
9th January, 1852. 

(Signed) 



C. Baoot, Comptroller. 
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Pobt of Georgetown, Demebaby. 

An Account of the Quantity of Produce exported from this Colony, 
in the Quarter ended 5th January, 1852, as compared with the 
corresponding Quarter of 1850. 



1851. 

Exported from this port, 
the production of Deme- 
rary and Essequibo 

Exported from this port, 
the production of Ber- 
bice .... 

Total .... 

Exported from the port 
of New Amsterdam, 
Berbice, produce of Ber- 
bice .... 

Total Exports for quarter 

1850. 

Exported from this port, 
the production of Deme- 
rary and Essequibo 

Exported from this port, 
the production of Ber- 
bice .... 

Total .... 

Exported from the port 
of New Amsterdam, 
Berbice, produce of Ber- 
bice .... 

Total Exports for quarter 

Increase 
Decrease 


Sugar. 


Bum. 


Molasses 


Coffee. 


hhds. 

16,275 
1,833 


punch. 

6,146 
405 


casks. 

3,189J 
1,397 


lbs. 
450 


18,108 
1,890 


6,551 
160 


4,586* 
206 


450 
150 


19,998 


6,711 


4,792J 


600 


13,251 
1,259 


5,612 

474 


3,965 
1,165 


4,086 


14,510 
1,913 


6,086 
54 


5,130 
607 


4,086 


16,423 


6,140 


5,737 


4,086 


3,575 


571 


944} 


3,486 



Custom-house, Demerary, 
9th January, 1852. 



(Signed) 



C. Bagot, Comptroller. 
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G. 

Extracts from the Representation and Petition from the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica to the Prince Regent, 
dated December 10, 1811. 

" The ruin of the original possessors has been gradually 
completed. Estate after estate has passed into the hands 
of mortgagees and creditors absent from the Island, until 
there are large districts, whole parishes, in which there is 
not a single proprietor of a sugar plantation resident. 

" In the discharge of a most painful duty your Petitioners 
have laid before your Royal Highness the calamitous situ- 
ation of themselves and their constituents. It is not to be 
concealed, and cannot be denied, that a crisis has at length 
arrived when nothing but the immediate and powerful 
interposition of the Supreme Authority of the Empire can 
prevent the utter destruction of a part, not altogether un- 
worthy of attention from its former value. 

"Exactions, debasement, and privations have been long 
and patiently endured by the proprietors of the soil; a 
large proportion of them now see approaching the lowest 
state of human misery, absolute want to their families, the 
horrors of a gaol to themselves." 



Extract from the ' History of the West Indies, 9 by Bryan 
Edwards. (Vol. II., book 4, ch. 1, p. 15, 4to edit. 1794.) 

" This anticipation of imaginary wealth is so prevalent 
as to become justly ridiculous ;' yet I am inclined to think 
it is a propensity that exists independent of the climate 
and atmosphere, and that it arises principally from the 
peculiar situation of the West Indian proprietors as land- 
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holders. Not having, like the proprietors of landed estates 
in Great Britain, frequent opportunities of letting their 
plantations to substantial tenants, they are, for the most 
part, compelled to become practical farmers on their own 
lands, of which the returns are in the highest degree fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. Under these circumstances a West 
Indian property is a species of lottery. As such it gives 
birth to a spirit of adventure and enterprise, and awakens 
extravagant hopes and expectations ; too frequently termi- 
nating in perplexity and disappointment." 



Extracts from a Report of a Committee of the Home of 
Commons on the West Indies in 1807. 

"From their testimony it appears that since the year 
1799 there has taken place a progressive deterioration in 
the situation of the Planters, resulting from a progressive 
diminution of the price of sugar, although, at the same 
time, the duty and all the expenses attending the cultiva- 
tion have been increasing, till at length the depression of 
the market has become such that the prices obtained for 
the last year's crop will not pay the expense of cultivation, 
except upon estates on a very great scale, making sugar of 
a very superior quality, or enjoying other extraordinary ad- 
vantages. Calculations have been laid before your Com- 
mittee, from the accounts of estates both in Jamaica and 
the other islands, by which it appears that the British 
Supplies and Island Expenses amount to 20s. lOd. in the 
former, and to 19s. 6rf. in the latter, on the cwt. of sugar, 
after accounting and giving credit for the amount received 
for the sale of rum. As these calculations are formed 
upon an average of years, and upon estates of the ordinary 
scale, and in no respects unusually circumstanced, it ap- 
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pears to your Committee, that these sums per cwt. of sugar 
may be taken as the average expense of cultivation, inde- 
pendent of interest upon the capital ; and your Committee 
are confirmed in this opinion by finding a similar calcula- 
tion in the Report made by the Sugar Distillery Committee 
in the last Parliament. To this must be added the expense 
of from 15*. 6d. to 16s. per cwt. necessarily incurred for 
freight, insurance, and other mercantile charges, between 
the shipping the goods in the Colonies, and their being 
offered to market in this kingdom, forming together an 
amount of from 35*. to 36*., which appears, upon this evi- 
dence, to be the absolute cost to the planter per hundred- 
weight of sugar, before any return of capital can attach. 
Upon a reference to the average prices, published in the 
' Gazette* for the last eight months, which vary from 36*. to 
31*., giving a mean price of 33*. 6rf., it appears evident that 
the planters must have cultivated their estates at a loss. 

" The interest which has been stated to your Committee 
as what should be the fair profit upon a capital of such a 
nature as that of a sugar estate, consisting not merely of 
land and negroes, but of buildings of great extent and cost, 
necessary for the carrying on of such a manufacture, and 
subject to various and peculiar risks and vicissitudes, is not 
less than ten per cent. 

" During the period of prosperity, previous to 1800, it is 
stated, that in general the profits did not exceed that sum ; 
and that from that period they have gradually diminished 
to two and a half and one and a half per cent., till, at the 
present moment, there is no return of interest whatever. 
****** 

"Your Committee having briefly stated the distressed 
situation of the West Indian Planter, — the causes which 
have gradually produced his distress, which arc beyond his 
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reach to remedy, and which must continue to operate with 
increased effect, — and haying stated such measures of relief 
as have been suggested to them, and such as, from the best 
sources of information, appear most adequate to the end in 
view, — have only to add, that if those remedies are liable to 
objections and difficulties, there is, on the other hand, the 
strongest concurrent testimony and proof, that unless some 
speedy and efficient measures of relief are adopted, the ruin 
of a great number of the Planters, and of persons in this 
country holding annuities, and otherwise dependent upon 
those properties for their income, must inevitably very soon 
take place, which must be followed by the loss of a vast 
capital advanced on securities in those countries, and by 
the most fetal injury to the commercial, maritime, and 
financial interests of Great Britain." 



Extracts from the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, " On the Commercial State of the West Indies" 
1832. 

" The case submitted to them in these Papers is one of 
severe distress, affecting the proprietors of the soil. 

" Your Committee have received abundant evidence of 
the distress which is said to have existed, in a considerable 
degree, for ten or twelve years past, and to have been 
greatly aggravated within the last three or four. 

" In concluding their considerations of the causes of the 
depressed state of the West India Colonists, your Com- 
mittee have not forgotten that their depression has existed 
in former times, and at periods anterior to the abolition of 
the Slave-trade. To one of these periods their attention 
has been specially called by the reference of the report of 
the Committee of 1807, whence it appears that during the 
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late war, and while still supplied with slaves from Africa, 
the Planters complained of inadequate returns, and of un- 
equal competition in foreign markets. These results were 
then ascribed to the circumstances of the war which has 
long ceased, and which were necessarily independent of the 
causes now alleged. Your Committee are well aware that 
this similarity of complaint and discrepancy of assigned 
reasons has occasioned some distrust of the accuracy of 
those which are now put forward." 



Extract from a Report of a Committee of the Assembly of 
Jamaica, dated November, 1804. 

" That every British merchant holding securities on real 
estate is filing Bills in Chancery to foreclose, although, 
when he has obtained a decree, he hesitates to enforce it, 
because he must himself become proprietor of the planta- 
tions of which, from fatal experience, he knows the con- 
sequences. No one will advance money to relieve those 
whose debts approach half the value of their property, nor 
even lend moderate sums without a judgement in ejectment 
and release of errors, that, at a moment's notice, he may 
take out a writ of possession, and enter on the plantation 
of his unfortunate debtor. Sheriff's officers and collectors 
of internal taxes are everywhere offering for sale the pro- 
perty of individuals who have seen better days, and now 
must view their effects purchased for half their real value, 
and less than half their original cost. Far from having 
the reversion expected, the creditor is often not satisfied. 
All kind of credit is at end. If litigation in the Courts of 
Common Law is diminished, it is not from increased ability 
to perform contracts, but from confidence having ceased, 
and no man parting with property, but for an immediate 
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payment of the consideration. A faithful detail would have 
the appearance of frightful caricature." 

The above extract was quoted by Lord Derby, in his 
speech in the House of Commons, on moving the resolu- 
tions for the Abolition of Slavery, on the 14th of May, 
1833. — See the ' Mirror of Parliament* for that year, vol. ii. 
p. 1773. 



H. 

Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor the 
Right Hon. Sir C. E. Grey. 

" Doumingstreet, October 11, 1848. 
" Sia, 

" I received your despatch, No. 75, of the 19th August, 
with copies of the Votes of the House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica from the 4th to the 16th August, to which it refers. 

" It is satisfactory to me to find that you take the same 
view as myself as respects the capability of Jamaica to yield 
a revenue adequate to its wants. I have never doubted 
that an island so rich in natural resources, and possessing 
a considerable population, which I ha^e no reason to be- 
lieve to be indisposed to industry, must be able to raise 
such an amount of revenue as would be required to meet 
the expenses of its Civil Government, provided proper 
means were adopted for this purpose, and for that of en- 
couraging industry and of stimulating the inhabitants to 
exertion. It rests however entirely with the Assembly to 
consider what are the proper measures to be adopted with 
this view ; and considering how vitally the interests of their 
constituents are concerned in their deliberations. on this 
subject, I cannot doubt that they will earnestly apply 
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themselves to the task of devising such measures as may 
appear to them best suited to the present condition of the 
Colony. 

" With reference however to your observations that 
' Her Majesty's Government ought to be prepared towards 
the end of this year to say in what manner the local Go- 
verment of the Island is to be carried on, in the event of 
the usual annual supplies for 1849 being refused/ I think 
it right at once and distinctly to inform you, that this is 
a responsibility which Her Majesty's Government cannot 
accept. The Constitution of Jamaica has placed in the 
hands of the representatives of its inhabitants, the exclu- 
sive power and duty of raising in the Colony such an 
annual income as is necessary for the support of the vari- 
ous public establishments they have judged proper to be 
maintained for the benefit of the Island; and if those re- 
presentatives will- no longer provide the means of keeping 
up such establishments, the Colony must unavoidably be 
deprived of the benefit derived from them. Parliament 
undoubtedly could not with propriety be asked to supply 
the deficiency, nor would it in my judgement be consistent 
with its duty, to grant from the taxes levied from the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom, any money for such a 
purpose. The different public establishments have been 
created by the Colonial Legislature on a scale which I 
believe to be by no means beyond what is required to pro- 
vide for the due adminstration of justice, for the enforce- 
ment of the law, the maintenance of order, the security of 
person and property, and the due performance of various 
other services required for the welfare of the community. 
Recent events have shown, in a striking manner, the ne- 
cessity of these establishments, and of the police more 
especially ; and I should therefore deeply regret any inju- 
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dicious measures which should prevent their being main- 
tained ; but as they are kept up exclusively for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of Jamaica, it is for the Assembly by 
which those inhabitants are represented, to weigh the loss 
which might be sustained by failing to provide an adequate 
revenue for their support, against the difficulties which 
may exist in imposing the taxes required for this purpose. 
The Governor's own duty, and that of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, is confined to doing what lies in them towards 
preventing an increase of the existing difficulties, by re- 
fusing to assent to any ill-considered and imprudent mea- 
sures of legislation. I therefore entirely approve of the 
intention which you have expressed in your despatch, of 
refusing your assent to any Acts which may be tendered 
to you for affording assistance to the Planters' Bank, in 
the mode which you mention as having been suggested. 
The measures alluded to would plainly be most objection- 
able, and I am at loss myself to discover any mode in 
which such assistance could be given which would not be 
open to great objection, though I shall of course reserve 
my judgement upon this point until I know what measures 
may finally be considered advisable by the Legislature. 

" I have, etc., 

" (Signed) Grey." 



Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor the 
Right Hon. Sir C. E. Grey. 

" Downing-stretty April 16, 1849. 

« Sir, 
" I have received and laid before the Queen your De- 
spatches, Nos. 21, 24, and 25, the first dated the 19th Fe- 
bruary, with a Postscript of the 21st February, enclosing 
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the votes of the Assembly from the 2nd to the 17th of 
February, with other documents ; the others enclosing Me- 
morials to the Queen from the Council and from the Chief 
Justice, the Vice-Chancellor, and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, which have reference to the course taken by the As- 
sembly in refusing to pass bills for the renewal or imposi- 
tion of taxes sufficient to provide for the ordinary expen- 
diture of the Island, authorized under permanent or unex- 
pired acts ; the charges thus left unprovided for, including 
the salaries of the Governor, the Judges, and the other 
public officers, and the stipends of the clergy. This refusal 
was founded, it appears, on the rejection by the Council 
of a bill by which the Assembly had proposed to reduce 
the salaries of all officers paid from the public funds (with 
the exception of their own speaker, clerk, and sergeant-at- 
arms, and certain other specified officers) in the proportions 
of 10 per cent, on salaries between £100 and £300, 15 per 
cent, on those between £300 and £500, 20 per cent, on those 
between £500 and £1000, 25 per cent, on those between 
£1000 and £2000, and 33£ per cent, on those above £2000. 

" I am to acquaint you that Her Majesty was pleased to 
receive the Memorials of the Council and of the Judges 
very graciously. 

" By a later mail I have also received, and I have laid 
before the Queen, your Despatches, Nos. 33 and 34, of the 
10th of March, transmitting further accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly and of the prorogation of the 
Legislature of Jamaica. Her Majesty's Government have 
given their best consideration to the subject of these several 
despatches and their enclosures, and I am to convey to you 
Her Majesty's approval of the communications which you 
had occasion to make to the Assembly in the course of the 
proceedings set forth in their votes. Her Majesty entirely 
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approves the substance of those communications, and also 
the tone and temper by which they were characterized. 

" I am further to acquaint you that the course pursued 
by the Council in the rejection of the Retrenchment Bill, 
appears to Her Majesty's Government to have been taken 
in the constitutional exercise of their proper functions, and 
in the exercise also of a sound judgement. The bill was in- 
sufficient (under the reduction of the import duties recently 
enacted and an imperfect system of collecting the taxes) for 
the purpose of equalizing the expenditure with the revenue 
of the Colony, and it was justly objected to, because it im- 
posed an unfair and unequal tax exclusively on the incomes 
of public servants, though these incomes were, in many 
cases, secured to those by whom they are enjoyed, by Acts 
passed for periods which have not yet expired. 

" With regard to the result of these proceedings in leaving 
various urgent demands on the Colonial Treasury unprovided 
for, you are aware that Her Majesty's Government have no 
authority to interfere. They can refuse to join in acts of 
injustice, and it is their duty to do so ; but beyond this the 
Constitution of Jamaica invests them with no power, and 
therefore imposes upon them no responsibility. By that 
Constitution, and by the laws now in force in the Colony, 
the entire control over the public expenditure, and the 
exclusive right of levying taxes upon the inhabitants for the 
purpose of meeting that expenditure, are vested in the Co- 
lonial Legislature. Hence, for whatever evils may result 
from the refusal of the Assembly to renew the taxes usually 
levied under annual Acts, that body will have to bear the 
undivided responsibility. It will devolve upon you to ad- 
minister any revenue which may remain available for the 
public service, according to any laws which may continue in 
force, and may impose that duty upon you, and to do the 
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best you can towards the support of order and justice under 
the circumstances ; keeping strictly within the bounds of 
your lawful authority. It will also be your duty to adopt 
the most efficient means in your power for the strict collec- 
tion of any taxes still in force, and of any arrears which 
may be due to the Island Treasury, requiring all persons 
engaged in the collection of the revenue (so far as your 
legal authority extends) to give you for that purpose their 
best assistance. For the rest, of course it will not be pos- 
sible for you or for Her Majesty's servants to regard with 
indifference the great public mischief and individual dis- 
tress which must result from the proceedings of the As- 
sembly ; on the contrary, we cannot but feel deep concern 
at the injury inflicted upon the credit and upon the perma- 
nent interests of the Island, and sincere sympathy with the 
present sufferers ; but the Constitution of the Island, as by 
law established, not calling upon us, or indeed permitting 
us, to take any part in these matters, we are at least re- 
lieved from the anxiety which would attend a more ex- 
tended authority and more active duties. 

" It appears, however, from your later Despatches that 
there exists on the part of a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica, a strong desire for some change in 
the system on which the Government of that Colony is at 
present conducted, with the view of securing a better admi- 
nistration of its affairs, and putting an end to those unfor- 
tunate differences which now threaten such serious injury 
both to public and private interests. It is satisfactory to 
me to find that this desire has been awakened; for while it 
is impossible to consider the actual condition of the Colony, 
and the general conduct of its public affairs for the last few 
years as bearing upon that condition, without coming to 
the conclusion that a reform in the system of administration 
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is urgently required, it is at the same time evident that it 
is only by the inhabitants themselves, that such a reform 
can be accomplished. The institutions and the laws of 
Jamaica have invested its inhabitants with such ample 
powers in all that relates to its internal Government, that 
any improvement in that Government must be mainly their 
own work, though I need hardly assure you of the earnest 
desire of Her Majesty's Government to afford them their 
best assistance and co-operation in any attempts they may 
make to effect it. 

" The only specific suggestions which I can find to have 
been made for changes in the existing arrangements are, 
first, those relating to the Legislative Council; and secondly, 
that the system of Government now established in Canada 
should be introduced into Jamaica. As to the first I must 
remark, that while I am not aware of any good reason for 
objecting to such an enlargement of the Legislative Council 
as has been described as desirable by yourself, it does not 
appear to me that such a measure would have any tendency 
to remove the difficulties which have arisen in the Admi- 
nistration of the Colony ; since these are not in any degree 
attributable to the conduct of the Council, that Board 
having done no more than its duty in rejecting the Re- 
trenchment Bill which was tendered to it for its acceptance; 
at the same time apparently showing every disposition to 
concur in any general plan of economical reform involving 
a just measure of retrenchment, which might have been 
tendered to it. The same consideration applies with far 
greater force as an objection to the demand of the Assem- 
bly for a change not only in the number but in the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council, as it has existed for nearly 
two hundred years. It is altogether impossible for Her 
Majesty's Government to entertain a demand of this kind, 
brought forward upon such grounds. 
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" The proposal to assimilate the system of administration 
in Jamaica to that which is now established in Canada is 
of a very different character, and it is one which, if not in 
all respects free from objection, has yet so much to recom- 
mend it that if it were the general desire of the people 
of Jamaica that such a change should be introduced, Her 
Majesty's Government would not be disposed to withhold 
their consent to its being so. I am not certain, however, 
that those who have originated this proposal are aware 
that its adoption would involve the surrender by the Assem- 
bly of much of that power which in the process of time it 
has acquired, but which, by the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, ought rather to belong to the Executive Government 
than to the Legislature. In Jamaica the Members of the 
Assembly, under the name of Commissioners of Accounts, 
have practically taken upon themselves those duties with 
respect to the administration of the public expenditure, 
which in Canada are entrusted to responsible Members of 
the Executive Government. In Canada, no vote of public 
money can be made by the Assembly except on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor ; in Jamaica, the Assembly is 
altogether free from any such control. In Canada, again, 
provision has been made by the creation of a permanent 
Revenue for. the payment of a considerable Civil List; in 
Jamaica the Assembly has made the greater part of the 
Revenue dependent upon taxes only imposed for a year at 
a time, and of late for even a shorter period. 

" I am far from being of opinion, that, judging of the 
two systems of administration by their practical results, 
that of Jamaica is to be preferred; on the contrary, in 
expressing my belief, in an earlier part of this Despatch, 
of the necessity for a reform in the administration of Ja- 
maica, it was the management of its finances which I had 
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principally in view, and which, I am compelled to observe, 
appears to me to have been exceedingly defective, mainly 
in consequence of the retention by the Assembly, in its 
own hands, of powers little suited to any popular body. 
A careful review of the information which you have now 
transmitted to me, and of that previously to be found in 
the records of this office, leaves no doubt in my mind, that 
the financial difficulties with which Jamaica has now to 
struggle have been greatly aggravated, if not occasioned, 
by the want of a steady and persevering adherence to a 
system of judicious and well considered economy. I find 
that a debt has been incurred, which though not perhaps 
very large in amount compared with the natural resources 
of the Island, yet bears a high rate of interest, the charge 
for which is a heavy item in the annual expenditure. I find 
also that recourse has been had to the expedient of meeting 
a part of that expenditure by the issue of what are called 
Island Cheques, which constitute in fact an inconvertible 
paper currency, now considerably depreciated, and which 
acts most unfavourably on the general trade of the Colony, 
and must necessarily subject the Colonial Treasury to a 
heavy loss in the collection of the revenue. I find likewise 
that while debt, in its most burdensome form, has thus 
been accumulated, little has been done to prevent the ex- 
penditure exceeding the revenue. Within a few years Acts 
have been passed by the Colonial Legislature, by which very 
large additions have been made to the public establishments, 
and this increase, which was probably called for by the exi- 
gencies of the public service, has not been met by the adop- 
tion of efficient means to ensure the punctual collection of 
the taxes, to enforce a strict audit of the public accounts, 
and to maintain a proper check upon the incurring of new 
expenses without due inquiry, and a real and proved neees- 
vol. I. 2 E 
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sity. What you have stated to me, as to the large arrears 
of taxes still uncollected, the circumstances under which 
the deficiency in the accounts of the late Receiver-General 
took place, (which remains, I believe, still unsatisfied,) and 
the nature of many of the charges annually voted by the 
Assembly, without the recommendation of any responsible 
authority, afford conclusive evidence, how little true eco- 
nomy has been studied in the financial administration of 
the Colony. It is also, I think, hardly less clear that this 
faulty administration of the colonial finances is mainly to 
be attributed to the absence, under the system which has 
been adopted, of any effective responsibility bearing upon 
individuals for the errors which have been committed. 

" Hence, if in order to secure a better administration of 
their affairs, and especially of their finances, the people of 
Jamaica should think proper by their representatives either 
in this, or in a newly elected Assembly, to ask Her Ma- 
jesty's sanction for the adoption of a similar mode of con- 
ducting the Government of the Colony to that which now 
exists in Canada, I am not aware that any obstacle, which 
might not easily be overcome, would stand in the way of a 
compliance with their wishes. The only legislative mea- 
sures which would be necessary for this purpose, would be 
such as the Colonial Legislature would have full authority 
to pass, and would consist mainly of acts to repeal the va- 
rious laws heretofore passed, for vesting in the Assembly, 
or in its members in the character of Commissioners of 
Account, some of the anomalous powers they now possess, 
and to create and provide salaries for the offices to be held 
by responsible public servants, by whose assistance the Go- 
vernor would have to conduct the affairs of the Island. 

" Considering the great natural advantages possessed by 
Jamaica, and the amount of its population, I cannot doubt 
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that if by this, or by any other means, a steady perseverance 
in a well-considered and consistent system of financial 
policy could be secured, great relief might be afforded to 
the industry of the Colony in the difficulties with which it 
has now to struggle. But for this purpose it is especially 
necessary that all the measures of the Legislature should 
be governed by a calm and deliberate consideration of the 
real wants and interests of the Island, and that these mea- 
sures should not be liable to frequent changes adopted 
upon slight grounds. I need hardly remind you that some 
of the salaries which it has lately been proposed to reduce 
by no less than one-third of their amount, were only a few 
years ago secured, by Acts passed apparently after full 
deliberation, to the holders of offices which were at that 
time created, and that some of these offices were accepted 
by gentlemen at a considerable sacrifice of the incomes 
they then enjoyed from other sources, solely from a con- 
sideration of the security they believed they should possess 
for the official salaries thus granted to them. Whether 
the Legislature at that time acted wisely in creating these 
offices, and in assigning to their holders the remuneration 
which was determined upon, it is not necessary for me to 
inquire : for be this as it may, it is obvious that in addition 
to the injustice of the sweeping reduction of these salaries 
which has been proposed, that measure is utterly incon- 
sistent with that true economy which consists in obtain- 
ing for the public the best possible service at a moderate 
cost. If it shall once be known that the Legislature of Ja- 
maica cannot be depended upon for maintaining the sala- 
ries which it has secured, by Acts deliberately passed, to the 
holders of certain offices, it is certain that these offices will 
no longer be accepted by men of superior qualifications, at 
the same moderate salaries which would suffice if their 
permanence were not exposed to hazard. 

2 E 2 
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" In the same manner there can be little doubt that the 
charge of the debt might be diminished, and the inconve- 
nience arising from the circulation of inconvertible Island 
Cheques might be got rid of on moderate terms, if the cre- 
dit of the Colony were improved, by providing, as in this 
Country, a permanent revenue equal to the fixed charges 
upon it, instead of leaving the public creditor almost en- 
tirely dependent upon annual taxes, the renewal of which 
may be interrupted by any such differences between the 
branches of the legislature as those which have now oc- 
curred. 

" I have thus indicated (studiously avoiding all details) 
the general character of the measures by which it is in the 
power of the Legislature of Jamaica to promote the welfare 
of its inhabitants and alleviate the pressure of the difficulties 
with which they have now to contend. The cordial con- 
currence of yourself, of the Council, and of Her Majesty's 
Government in measures of this description is not doubt- 
ful; and if the people of Jamaica desire their adoption, they 
can have no difficulty in causing their wishes to be attended 
to by their Representatives. It rests, therefore, with the 
people themselves to determine what course is to be fol- 
lowed, since it will be their own interests which will mainly 
suffer from any error which may be committed by their 
Representatives, as I trust they will distinctly understand 
when you shall again call together the Legislature. I have 
no doubt, from your past conduct, that you will judge 
rightly when the proper time is come for doing so, and also 
as to whether or not it may be right, previously, to dissolve 
the present for the purpose of causing a new Assembly to 
be elected. But with reference to the next meeting of the 
Legislature, whenever it may take place, I think it indis- 
pensable to direct that the clause of the Royal Instructions, 
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forbidding you to give your assent to any laws enacted for 
a less term than one year, unless to meet some special and 
unforeseen emergency, shall be in future strictly adhered 
to. This is a clause of very old date in the Royal Instruc- 
tions to the Governors of Jamaica and of other Colonies, 
founded on strong grounds of permanent policy ; and al- 
though I am not surprised that you should have thought 
a deviation from it expedient, under the difficult circum- 
stances in which you were placed, and though I am far 
from disapproving of your having done so, I am satisfied 
that for the future a steady adherence to it will be the 
course best calculated to promote the public interests. The 
result of the concession you have made upon this point is 
the clearest proof that it ought not to be repeated, and you 
will cause it to be distinctly understood by the Legislature 
that Her Majesty has left you no discretion upon this head, 
but has commanded you strictly to adhere to the letter of 
the Instructions which have for so long a time been given 
to all the Governors of Jamaica, as to the duration of any 
Acts which they are at liberty to accept. 

" And although I am equally aware of the cogency of the 
motives which induced you to assent to the Import Duties 
Bill, notwithstanding the Clauses of Appropriation attached 
to it, I have to instruct you not in future to admit of any 
innovation on the regular and constitutional practice of 
keeping Revenue and Appropriation Bills separate from 
each other ; assuming that to have been, as I understand 
to be the case, a practice as fully established in Jamaica 
as it has been in this country, and in the other Colonies 
whose Constitutions have been modelled on our own. It 
is a practice which cannot be departed from without 
danger. 

"I have received Her Majesty's commands to cause 
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copies of the Despatches before me to be presented in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

" I have, etc., 
" Governor Sir C. E. Grey, (Signed) Grey." 

"etc. etc. etc^ 



Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor the Bight 

Honourable Sir C. E. Grey. 

" Downing-street, September 1, 1851. 
" Sir, 

" I transmit to you herewith for your information copies 
of a correspondence between Mr. William Smith, of the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica, and myself, respecting cer- 
tain proposals he has submitted to me for the better ad- 
ministration of the public affairs of that Island. 

" I have, etc., 

" (Signed) Grey." 



Enclosure 1. 

" London, August 12, 1861. 
" My Lord, 

"I take the liberty of submitting for your Lordship's 
consideration the following proposals for the better admi- 
nistration of public affairs in the island of Jamaica, which 
it is hoped, from the tenour of your Lordship's despatch to 
Governor Sir Charles E. Grey, under date April 16, 1849*, 
will be acquiesced in by your Lordship on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government. 

" It is proposed that the House of Assembly shall, by 
positive enactment, surrender the power which the mem- 
bers thereof now possess as Commissioners of Public Ac- 

* Page 173 of Papers relative to Jamaica, presented to both 
nouses of Parliament by Command, May 10, 1849. 
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counts or otherwise, of originating grants of public money, 
wholly irrespective of any recommendation from the Go- 
vernor of the Colony, and that the power of suggesting all 
expenditure shall hereafter rest with the Governor, acting 
with the advice of an Executive Council in Cabinet. 

"That Her Majesty will be graciously pleased (in ac- 
cordance with a memorial to be forwarded by the Assem- 
bly) to instruct the present and each future Governor to 
call to his assistance an Executive Council in Cabinet of 
five members, who shall be severally charged with the con- 
duct and responsibility of public affairs in their respective 
departments ; and which Executive Council, with the At- 
torney-General for the time being, shall likewise perform 
the functions of a Privy Council. 

" That the Assembly shall provide, by annual vote, for 
the salaries and other charges of the Executive Council, 
and that in the present position of the finances of the Co- 
lony, the raising of a permanent revenue for a civil list will 
not be held to be indispensable. 

" That upon compensation being awarded to the present 
Attorney-General for the loss of emolument, the offices of 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General shall be held as po- 
litical, and subject to change with the Executive Council. 

"That the duties of the present Council in Jamaica 
shall, after the appointment of the Executive Council in 
Cabinet, be exclusively legislative, and that the number of 
the members thereof will be augmented upon the requisi- 
tion of the Governor for the time being. 
" I have, etc., 

" (Signed) William Smith. 
" The Right Honourable Earl Grey, 
" Her Majesty 9 s Principal Secretary of State 
"for the Colonies: 9 
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Enclosure 2. 

" Downingstreet, August 28, 1851. 
" Sir, 

" I am directed by Earl Grey to acknowledge your letter 
of the 12th instant, and to inform you in reply to it that 
his Lordship considers the proposals it contains for the 
better administration of public affairs in the island of 
Jamaica, to be generally in accordance with the views he 
has stated to the Governor, in the despatch to which you 
refer. If therefore an application should be made by the 
Assembly for the co-operation of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in effecting a change upon this principle, in the ex- 
isting system of carrying on the government of the Colony, 
he anticipates no difficulty in acceding to their wishes. 
Lord Grey is, indeed, so persuaded of the urgent necessity 
for some such change, that he has learnt with satisfaction 
from your letter, and from the conversations he has had 
with you, that the subject has engaged much of your at- 
tention as a member of the Assembly, and he will gladly 
afford you such assistance in bringing it under the con- 
sideration of that body on your return to Jamaica, as you 
may derive from being furnished with a fuller explanation 
of his views on the various points adverted to in your letter, 
than that which he had occasion to enter into in writing to 
Sir C. Grey. 

" Lord Grey concurs with you in thinking that the duty 
of recommending to the Assembly such grants of money as 
are required for the public service of the Colony should be 
imposed upon the Governor, acting with the advice of his 
Council, and that the Assembly should, by an Act to be 
passed for that purpose, surrender the power of incurring 
expenditure not so recommended. It appears to him im- 
possible to doubt that the effect of the existing arrange- 
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ments, by wliich the responsibility for all measures of 
finance is divided amongst the members of the Assembly, 
has been to preclude the possibility of adopting and steadily 
adhering to a system of judicious economy in the levy and 
expenditure of the Colonial revenue. The correction of 
this great evil, it seems reasonable to conclude, may be 
sought with the greatest probability of success, by assimi- 
lating the practice of Jamaica on this subject with that 
which has always prevailed in this Country, and requiring 
the recommendation of the Governor, as representing the 
Sovereign, to be the foundation of all votes of money. In 
adopting this rule you propose that a change should at the 
same time be made in the character of the Executive Coun- 
cil, of the same description with that which within the last 
few years has been effected in Canada and the other British 
Colonies on the continent of North Ameripa. Although 
Lord Grey entertains some doubt whether in the present 
state of society in Jamaica, and with its present amount of 
population, greater difficulties than you anticipate may not 
arise in the practical working of this system of government, 
he has no hesitation in expressing his opinion that it will 
be a great improvement on the present anomalous and ir- 
regular system under which many of those functions which 
properly belong to the Executive Government, are directly 
assumed by the Assembly. He does not therefore disap- 
prove of the proposed alteration, and he apprehends that 
the proper course to adopt for carrying it into effect would 
be for the Assembly, by an address to the Crown, to pray 
Her Majesty to alter that part of the instructions of the. 
Governor which relate to the composition of the Council, 
and to create an Executive or Privy Council distinct from 
the body which now acts in the double capacity of an Exe- 
cutive Council, and of a second branch of the Legislature. 
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" You propose that the new Executive Council should be 
composed of five persons, holding certain offices, and en- 
trusted in their respective departments with the conduct of 
the public affairs. To this proposal Lord Grey is aware of 
no objection; but it would be necessary that an Act should 
be passed creating the intended offices, and clearly defining 
the duties assigned to them. He would however remark, 
in reference to this portion of your letter, that he does not 
understand precisely what are your views with reference 
to the office of Attorney-General. You suggest that the 
'Executive Council, with the Attorney-General for the 
time being, should likewise perform the functions of a Privy 
Council/ It does not appear to Lord Grey that there can 
be any distinction between the Executive Council and the 
Privy Council, these being in fact only two names for the 
same body, and that if the Attorney-General is to be a 
member of it, this ought to be provided for by giving com- 
pensation to the present Attorney-General, and making 
the office in future one of those to be held by a member of 
the Executive Council. This would be in accordance with 
the suggestion in a subsequent part of your letter, and 
would probably be the best arrangement that could be 
adopted. In the Colonies of North America, where the 
system of government it is proposed to extend to Jamaica 
is in force, the Attorney-General has always been one of 
the members of the Executive Council ; and having regard 
to the urgent necessity for strict economy which exists in 
Jamaica, and to the probable amount of the business to be 
transacted, Lord Grey is of opinion that five offices, of 
which the Attorney-General should be one, would be quite 
sufficient to include in the Executive Council. If on the 
same principle, it would deserve to be considered whether 
the functions now performed by some of the other principal 
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public servants in the Colony ought not to be transferred 
to the holders of the new offices to be created, abolishing 
the existing offices with compensation to the present 
holders, which Lord Grey is convinced there would be no 
disposition to refuse in cases where it may be justly due. 
It would however be for the Assembly to consider whether, 
instead of abolishing any of these offices, they should for 
the present be allowed to continue, on the understanding 
that the gentlemen by whom they are now held, not being 
members of the Executive Council, it should be regarded 
as their duty to carry into effect, to the best of their 
ability, the measures decided upon by the Governor, with 
the advice of that body. 

" You next propose that the Assembly shoidd provide, 
by annual vote, for the salaries of the Executive Council. 
To this also Lord Grey is prepared to assent. He has, in 
common with preceding Secretaries of State, always ob- 
jected to the tenure of office by members of the Executive 
Council being in any Colony made by positive law de- 
pendent on their retaining the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture. In the absence of such a law, there would be nothing 
unreasonable in the Assembly maintaining a control over 
the appointment to these offices, by voting their salaries 
only from year to year ; this indeed would be strictly in 
accordance with the practice of this Country, where the 
Civil List, the salaries of the judges, and other charges of 
a like character, are provided for by permanent laws, while 
the salaries of the principal political offices are for the most 
part annually voted. 

"You next ask that 'in the present position of the 
finances of the Colony, the raising of a permanent revenue 
for a civil list should not be held to be indispensable/ 
Upon this subject I am directed to inform you, that while 
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Lord Grey continues to think it of great importance, with 
a view to the credit of the Island, that permanent taxes 
should be imposed sufficient to provide for the fixed charges 
now placed by law on the Colonial revenue, he is aware 
that, before a judgement could be formed as to the best 
mode of imposing such taxes, and creating a permanent 
revenue, the present very defective financial arrangements 
of Jamaica would require to be carefully revised ; and he 
therefore is ready to concur in leaving this question to be 
considered after the other proposed changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Colony shall have been carried into effect. 
His Lordship indeed conceives that upon the whole this will 
be the best course that can be adopted, and that, as the 
financial difficulties of Jamaica constitute the main ground 
for the proposed change in the system of government, the 
manner in which those difficulties are to be dealt with 
ought to be one of the first subjects to which the attention 
of the new Executive Council should be directed. 

" The last suggestion which you make is, that after the 
appointment of the proposed Executive Council, the duties 
of the present Council should be exclusively legislative, and 
that its numbers should be augmented on the requisition 
of the Governor for the time being. As to the first part of 
this suggestion, there can be no doubt, since it would follow 
as a matter of course, that when a distinct Executive Coun- 
cil were appointed, all the duties of the present body, ex- 
cept those of a legislative character, would cease, nor would 
there be any indisposition on Lord Grey's part to advise 
Her Majesty to increase the numbers of the Council, as a 
legislative body, should the necessity for doing so arise. 
But he would consider it highly inexpedient to make such 
an augmentation until the occurrence of some practical 
difficulty should call for it. He is persuaded that no such 
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augmentation, without further and much more extensive 
alterations in the composition of the Council, would give 
to that body anything like the weight and authority as an 
independent branch of the Legislature which, in this Coun- 
try, belong to the Upper House of Parliament. He be- 
lieves that both in theory and in practice the Council in 
Jamaica has functions very different from those of the 
House of Lords ; these functions he believes that it per- 
forms on the whole very successfully as at present consti- 
tuted ; and he would therefore deprecate any change which 
in aiming at giving more importance to it as a distinct 
branch of the Legislature might very probably only have 
the effect of deteriorating the Assembly, by withdrawing 
from that body some of its most useful members, since, in 
considering this question, it must not be lost sight of that 
the state of society in Jamaica at present is not such as to 
make it easy to secure the services of a sufficient number 
of gentlemen of education and intelligence to constitute 
two effective legislative bodies, if both these bodies are to 
be numerous. 

" In conclusion I am to add that Lord Grey understands 
it to be your wish to communicate on this subject with 
some of the principal Jamaica proprietors resident in this 
country, and that he has no objection to your doing so ; 
his Lordship proposes on his part to transmit copies of the 
correspondence to the Governor of the Colony, 
" I have, etc., 

" (Signed) H. Merivale. 

" W. Smith, Esq." 
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Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor the Riff hi 
Honourable Sir C. E. Grey. 

" Downing-street, October 13, 1861. 
" Sir, 

" I have received your despatch of the 18th of June, to- 
gether with the Memorial addressed to Her Majesty by the 
Assembly of Jamaica, on the 20th of May, praying for a 
remission of the balance due on the loan advanced to the 
Colony from the British Treasury. 

" This Memorial was laid before the Queen, who has 
been pleased to direct that it should be duly considered by 
Her Majesty's confidential servants. 

" You are aware that, since the receipt of your despatch, 
I have been in communication with Mr. W. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, on the subject 
of the financial state of the Colony, and I have made you 
acquainted with the views which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment entertain of the course which would tend to extricate 
the Island from its embarrassments if the Assembly could 
be induced to adopt it. Until I shall be apprised of the 
dispositions of the Assembly on the points adverted to in 
the communications to which I refer, I am unwilling to 
bring under the final consideration of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury the question whether some indul- 
gence should be extended to the Colony in regard to the 
repayment of the loan. 

" But as the Assembly is now about to meet, and it will 
be some time before I can learn the result of my commu- 
nications with Mr. Smith, and of yours with the Assembly, 
it becomes necessary for me to state to you, without farther 
delay, that it would be impossible for Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to propose to Parliament, under any circum- 
stances, such an extent and measure of indulgence as that 
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solicited by the Assembly, and that the amount of indul- 
gence which could reasonably be claimed by the Assembly 
must depend upon the efforts which they may make for eco- 
nomizing the resources which they have at their command. 

" When an application is made by the Assembly for a 
remission of the whole of the very large debt owing by the 
Colony to this Country, it should not be forgotten that 
Her Majesty's Government and the Governor of Jamaica 
have repeatedly pointed out to the Legislature that the 
system pursued in the collection of taxes, the adminis- 
tration of the revenue, and the audit of the accounts, is a 
system pregnant with irregularity and waste, and that the 
suggestions made for the establishment of a better system 
have failed to obtain the attention of the Assembly, inso- 
much that I am not aware that there is a single instance 
of such a suggestion having been carried into effect, or 
even noticed. The Act for the creation of the office of 
Auditor- General does not, I believe, profess to be founded 
on the principles recommended by the Government ; cer- 
tainly it does not give effect to them. 

" I have repeatedly stated that it is far from my desire 
to dictate to the Assembly on this or any other subject in 
which the interests of the Colonists alone are concerned. 
It has been my desire only, as it was my duty, to assist 
them with the best advice I could give, after a careful and 
laborious consideration of the particular circumstances af- 
fecting Jamaica, as well as those of a more general nature 
connected with West Indian interests. I could have no 
motive for offering such assistance but that which is de- 
rived from the interest I cannot but feel in the prosperity 
of the Island. 

" But when I am requested to advise Her Majesty to 
procure the remission of a debt of about £200,000 at the 
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cost of this Country, whatever desire I may feel to give re- 
lief to the Colonial finances, it is my duty to consider 
whether the need for such relief has sprung mainly from 
circumstances within or beyond the control of the Assem- 
bly; and whilst I acknowledge that the agricultural in- 
terests of the Colony have had to pass through a period of 
difficulty and distress, and that this has doubtlessly ope- 
rated injuriously on some of the sources of revenue, yet I 
bear in mind that the chief sources (which are other than 
agricultural) have shown to a remarkable degree their in- 
dependence of the temporary pressure. But for the large 
relief afforded to the import trade in 1847, when it ex- 
hibited little or no symptoms of depression, the revenue, 
if duly collected and economized, would, apparently, have 
been equal to meet all the liabilities of the Colony and sus- 
tain its credit. 

" Nor can it be alleged that the character of the system 
by which the finances of the Colony are managed is mere 
matter of individual opinion. It is opposed to maxims of 
government almost universally acknowledged and adopted. 
The union of the legislative and executive functions in one 
and the same body is contrary to all received principles of 
government. In this country a grant of money cannot be 
proposed to the House of Commons but by a responsible 
public servant. In Jamaica any member of Assembly may 
propose a grant for any purpose. In this country the ap- 
propriation being once enacted, the conduct of the expen- 
diture, in conformity with the enactment, is committed in 
every stage to responsible officers. In Jamaica, the As- 
sembly, appointing itself to be now a Board of Accounts, 
and now, jointly with the Governor and Council, a Board 
of Works, supervises and conducts the expenditure, makes 
the contracts, and audits the accounts; for the Receiver- 
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General and the recently created Auditor-General are 
equally the mere servants of the Assembly, acting under 
that body in its capacity of a Board of Accounts. Again, 
in this Country the taxes proposed by the Government, 
when enacted by the Legislature, are levied by responsible 
officers of the Government according to law. In Jamaica, 
the House of Assembly, having enacted the taxes, trans- 
forms itself into a Board of Accounts, and in that character 
appoints the collectors, supervises the collection, and exacts 
or remits the levy at its pleasure. Financial responsibility 
is thus brought to travel in a circle within a body of forty- 
seven members, acting sometimes collectively, sometimes 
by a small quorum. 

" Nor should it be forgotten that the Board of Accounts, 
possessed of these large and anomalous powers over the 
revenue and expenditure, is a body which subsists and con- 
tinues the exercise of its functions, notwithstanding proro- 
gation and even dissolution of the Assembly. 

" Such a system is notoriously certain to lead to the 
most irregular and wasteful management of .the public re- 
sources ; and accordingly I find it thus animadverted oh 
in your 'general report on the state of the Island of Ja- 
maica/ enclosed in your despatch of the 10th of March, 
1849 : — ' I do not believe there is a person in the Island 
whose real opinion does not condemn this system of super- 
intendence and control which is provided for the collection 
and the remission of the taxes and the keeping of the pub- 
lic accounts, as vesting the power and the responsibility in 
far too many persons, as being in practice lax and ineffi_ 
cient, fall of uncertainty and confusion, and abounding in 
facilities either for partial favour or unequal pressure. The 
Board of Commissioners of Accounts consists, as I have 
mentioned, of all the members of the Assembly for the 

vol. I. 2 F 
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time being, and in these all powers of auditing the public 
accounts are vested; but although the Receiver-General 
is placed more at their mercy than he ought to be, and is 
liable to be infinitely harassed, yet as there are forty-seven 
members of the Board, and what is everybody's business is 
nobody's, there is practically and in reality no efficient 
audit at all ; what is done in that way is chiefly done by 
the Secretary. The function of the Board however which 
is most liable to abuse, and that which in turbulent times 
and in the hands of designing men might be subversive of 
all government, is the control which it holds over the col- 
lection of the revenue, with a large power of relieving both 
tax-payers and collectors from their debts and liabilities. 
Of the forty-seven members of the Assembly, with all their 
divisions and subdivisions of political sentiment and party 
feeling and connection, three are a quorum for many im- 
portant purposes, and nine for any purpose whatsoever 
which is within the compass of the extraordinary and va- 
rious powers of the Board/ 

" I repeat that when it is only the interests of the Colo- 
nists that are concerned, however much I may desire that 
they should be consulted, it is my duty to abstain from any 
such urgency of remonstrance as might be ascribed to a 
spirit of dictation. But on the other hand, when I am 
called upon to advise that the waste of the Colonial re- 
sources should be supplied from the British Treasury, it is 
incumbent on me to state that the question whether Par- 
liament can properly be applied to for such assistance can- 
not be entertained until the Assembly shall have effectually 
reformed the system of financial administration by which 
the waste has been occasioned. 

" I have, etc., 

" (Signed) Grey." 
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Extract from a Letter addressed, on the &rd of June, 1852, 
to the Bight Hon. Sir John Pakington, Bart., Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, by Messrs. Thompson, Smith, 
and Girod, Members of the Assembly of Jamaica. 

"In making our next s ggestion, we would take leave 
to premise, that while we look upon the measures already 
recommended as palliatives for the evils which exist, we 
are not the less convinced that it is to the raising of the 
moral and social standard, and to the preservation of life 
and health among our native population, that we are to 
look for the germ of permanent prosperity. The expensive 
institutions which we have had to maintain, and the rapidly 
decreasing sources of revenue during the last few years, 
have left no means at the disposal of the Legislature ade- 
quate to these important objects, and we foresee that if any 
effectual measures are to be adopted in this direction they 
must receive, ' ab initio, 9 the concurrence and support of 
Her Majesty's Government, inasmuch as they will involve 
the necessity of imposing direct taxation upon the masses 
of the people to an extent to which they have hitherto been 
wholly unaccustomed, and to which there will probably be 
manifested a natural opposition. Requesting your reference 
to a despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Sir Charles E. 
Grey, under date 15th of February, 1851, we would beg 
to bespeak the concurrence of Her Majesty's Government 
in acting upon the suggestions therein contained, by the 
imposition of a house (or other equally general) tax, the 
proceeds of which shall be applied to the purposes of gene- 
ral gratuitous education, public health, and the relief in 
asylums of the infirm and impotent, and in the event of any 
surplus, to the reduction of the import duties upon the 
chief articles of consumption among the working classes. 

2f2 
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In accordance likewise with the suggestions contained in 
the same despatch, it would of necessity follow that evasion 
or refusal to pay the tax should be met by the provisions 
of a Vagrancy Act. It is hoped that direct taxation will 
give a stimulus to continuous exertion on the part of our 
labouring population for the purpose of meeting it, and 
that the beneficial purposes to which this taxation will be 
applied will eventually bring about that improved condition 
of society which is the best and only guarantee for public 
order, virtue, and industry." 



Copy of a Letter from H. E. Crum, Esq., Chairman of the 
West India Association of Glasgow, to the Right Hon. 
Earl Grey. 

" Glasgow, April 19tfA, 1863. 
" My Lord, 

" I have the honour to send you a statement respecting 

Jamaica, by the West India Association of Glasgow, to 

which I respectfully beg your Lordship's attention, and 

will be glad if it should receive your approbation. Your 

Lordship will perceive that some of the measures proposed 

have already been expressed by yourself; and I shall 

merely add, that the substance of the statement has been 

embodied in a memorial recently presented to His Grace 

the Duke of Newcastle. 

" I have the honour to be, 

"My Lord, 

" Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

" H. E. Crum, 

" Chairman of the West India Association 

of Glasgow." 
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" Statement respecting Jamaica, by the West India 
Association of Glasgow. 

" The position of Jamaica, occupying geographically so 
prominent a place in what is fast becoming the highway of 
nations, and already resorted to by British and American 
steamers trading towards the Isthmus, as well as the na- 
tural resources of this splendid Island, must ever consti- 
tute it an object of commanding interest to the political, 
no less than to the trading world. To use the words of the 
present Governor, Sir Charles Grey — " the fertility of its 
soil, and fitness both for tillage and pasturage ; the rich- 
ness and variety of its vegetable products ; the alternations 
of mountain and valley ; the numerous hot springs and 
medicinal waters; the known existence of various and 
valuable minerals; the timbers and ornamental woods of 
its forests ; the abundance and variety of fish on its coasts 
and neighbouring reefs, indicate peculiar facilities for the 
promotion of the future welfare and prosperity of its inha- 
bitants;' and warrant the hope that, low as it has now fallen, 
it will not be permitted to relapse into utter barbarism. 

" Its productions are sugar, coffee, cotton, fustic, logwood, 
mahogany, a great variety of vegetables and fruits, ginger, 
sarsaparilla, beeswax, and honey ; also, the pimento spice, 
of which nature has assigned to it a monopoly. It pos- 
sesses great facilities for rearing horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
etc., and its copper mines contain rich deposits. 

" Jamaica, as a naval station, has always held a prominent 
place, and must become of paramount importance when the 
traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific is opened up across 
the Isthmus, and it possesses the advantage of having the 
elements, at least, of British Institutions, both civil and 
religious. 

" ' The difference of temperature arising from the moun- 
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tain range, which runs east and west, dividing all Jamaica 
into its north and south sides of fertile and sultry low- 
lands, and of intermediate hills of moderate elevation, 
afford climates of almost every description known in the 
tropical or in the warmer portions of the temperate zones, 
any of which may be exchanged for another by a ride 
of fifteen or twenty miles, so that there is no part of 
the globe where an African, a Coloured, a Creole, and 
an European population have naturally means of living 
severally in the enjoyment of an atmosphere adapted to 
sustain the healthy condition and the energy of each*/ 

" These advantages, commercial and political, connected 
with this great Island, must ere long be turned to account, 
and the direction of its affairs will certainly pass into the 
hands of those parties, whatever their colour, numbers or 
origin may be, who possess the largest share of those great 
principles of onward progress and indomitable energy which 
characterize the western world. 

" The depressed and critical state in which this Island 
now stands is so universally admitted, that it is unneces- 
sary to enter into details, but merely requisite to draw 
attention to the alarming fact, that with the exports and 
value of its staple production diminishing, the expenditure 
of the Island, in the face of increased taxation, is annually 
exceeding the revenue by an average of £45,000 ; and also 
to the statement of the present Governor, in his despatch of 
31st December, 1851, wherein he writes, r the finances of the 
Colony have gone, and are still going on, from bad to worse/ 

" In consequence the Island is in a state of bankruptcy ; 
and, as the taxation is falling more and more heavily on 
an impoverished community daily becoming less able to 
bear such burdens, there is every prospect of Government 

* Sir Charles Grey's despatch, dated 26th Jane, 1852. 
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being brought to an immediate stand, from the impossi- 
bility of raising the necessary expenditure for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the civil and religious institutions of 
Government. 

" It is unnecessary now to enter into the causes which 
have reduced this once flourishing Island to such a posi- 
tion, and which threaten with ruin those great branches of 
industry in which the labouring population, not less than 
the proprietors, are so deeply interested, but rather to 
bring under notice what, consistently with the public feeling 
in this Country, might restore its prosperity, or at least 
avert further ruin. 

"The greatest evil against which the planters of Ja-r 
maica have to contend is a short supply of labour, which 
exists throughout the Island generally, and has caused 
an extensive dismantling and abandonment of properties. 
This complaint applies as well to the expense of unskilled 
labour, from the small amount of work done during a day, 
as to the impossibility of obtaining that work continuously, 
and at seasons when it is most required. The first and 
most obvious remedy for this deficiency appears to lie in 
an increase to the population being obtained by encouraging 
a good system of immigration from the coast of Africa, 
China, India, Madeira, the Azores, and Europe itself, by 
means of loans granted for that purpose by the British 
Government. It is unnecessary to dilate upon the advan- 
tages of immigration to any thinly-peopled country, further 
than to point to the United States of America and Aus- 
tralia, and to state, what is more to the purpose, that the 
improving condition of all classes in British Guiana and 
Trinidad, as well as the increased production of sugar, is 
due to the steady immigration which has been going on for 
some years back. 
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"But while immigration may be looked upon as the 
speediest remedy for this state of matters, it is not the only 
source to which attention should be directed. The Import 
Duties, as at present levied, have a direct tendency to dis- 
courage the labouring population from working in the cane- 
fields, and induce them to prefer cultivating their own 
grounds, by artificially increasing the value of provisions 
grown in the Colony, and lessening the amount of food 
which can be purchased by a given wage. The labour at 
present existing in the Island might be made much more 
available were a change to take place in the mode of raising 
the revenue, and the heavy duties on the necessaries of life, 
amounting to upwards of £105,000 sterling, reduced to 
mere registration rates, to assist in meeting the expense of 
maintaining the customs ; so that all duties tending to di- 
vert labour from the cultivation of the staple productions, 
or, however indirectly, to increase the expense of cultivation, 
might be reduced to nominal amounts. 

" There is every reason to believe that great advantage 
would result to the Island generally were a reduction made 
on the existing tonnage and other dues on vessels, amount- 
ing at present to 4*. 7\d. per ton, as a stronger inducement 
would then be afforded to ships to frequent its ports. Sir 
Charles Grey says of it, ' No British Colony, and scarcely 
any spot on earth, is so well adapted to be made one large 
Free Port, from its central position in relation to other 
countries and to the paths of commerce — from its whole 
coast being inhabited and peopled, and from its numerous 
and admirable harbours, all abundantly supplied with pure 
water and fresh vegetables*.' 

" The Island being practically in a state of insolvency, a 

* The Assembly of Jamaica have passed an act to reduce the 
dues on vessels to 3d. per ton. 
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complete alteration must be made in its financial position, 
and the present heavy expenditure reduced, before any 
lasting benefit can be effected* A portion of the debt of 
the Island bears six per cent, interest ; were the Mother- 
country to guarantee the existing debt, and what further 
advance may be required to compensate the individuals 
holding appointments that may be abolished, the total sum 
could then be borrowed at the rate of three per cent., and 
the balance of revenue, in addition to the Import and 
Excise duties, might be raised by direct taxation, levied 
in such a manner as to press in just proportions on every 
class. 

" While it is necessary that all possible reductions should 
take place, there are items in the expenditure of the Colony 
for which ample provision should at all times be made." 
The degraded position of the lower classes is too well known, 
and is pointed to by the slave-holders of America, as an 
argument against the success of abolition. There can be 
little doubt that the want of sufficient arrangements for 
education, and the indolent habits contracted from the ab- 
sence of all motives and inducements to work, have tended 
greatly to retard the improvement of the emancipated 
peasantry. In any estimate of the expenditure of Jamaica, 
extensive provision should be made for the establishment 
of an effective system of education, and a liberal sum de- 
voted to the maintenance of schools throughout the Island. 
It seems perfectly fair, and a measure calculated to promote 
a feeling of independence among the lower classes, that for 
parochial and other necessary and useful institutions, such 
as the public schools, medical dispensaries, etc., which are 
peculiarly for the benefit of the labouring population, they 
should be made to contribute some portion of the expense, 
through the medium of a poll-tax, a house-tax, or an acreage 
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tax, which should distinguish between cultivated lands, 
pasture lands, and waste lands. 

"A revision should also be made of the laws between mas- 
ter and servant, and those against vagrancy and squatting; 
and a strong police force, part of which might be mounted, 
should be kept up in a state of complete efficiency. 

" No diminution should be made in the number of stipen- 
diary magistrates, whose appointment by the Crown ought 
to render them perfectly independent of undue prejudice 
in favour of any class of the inhabitants. But due regard 
must be paid, in the selection both of them and the local 
magistrates, to choose men of such intelligence and stand- 
ing as will ensure proper respect, and a firm and equal ad- 
ministration of justice. 

" This Association do not, at present, wish to make any 
remarks respecting the constitution of Jamaica, as they 
feel sure that the hostility evinced by the Council against 
those reductions, so absolutely required — the absence of 
harmony between the three branches of the Legislature, 
in bringing forward measures calculated to improve the 
condition of the inhabitants, and to put the finances of 
the Colony on a sound footing, as well as the irregular and 
irresponsible manner in which money grants are voted, the 
revenue is collected, and the public accounts are audited, 
must engage the immediate attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

" In a memorial lately addressed by this Association to 
the Duke of Newcastle, urging the necessity of a revision 
of the taxation and diminution of the expenditure of the 
Island, which is maintained on a scale far exceeding its 
now prostrate condition, they conclude as follows : — ' That, 
as your Grace will shortly have to appoint a successor to 
Sir Charles Grey, whose term of office is understood to 
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have expired, your Memorialists would respectfully press 
upon your Grace, that in order to carry out such measures, 
a Governor of known financial ability and business habits 
be appointed, with power to take the initiative therein ; and 
that, in the event of the Council and Assembly delaying to 
pass such laws as may appear to your Grace to be founded 
on a sound policy, the Governor be empowered by an Im- 
perial Act to give them effect, and that the constitution of 
Jamaica be so altered as may best carry out those princi- 
ples of economy and finance rendered necessary by the 
relations subsisting between Jamaica and the Mother-coun- 
try, in consequence of the policy of unrestricted compe- 
tition adopted by the latter under the system of Free 
Trade/ 

" Signed in name and by appointment of the West India 
Association of Glasgow, by 

H. E. Crum, Chairman. 
C. D. Donald, Secretary. 
" Glasgow, April UtfA, 1853." 



Copy of a Letter from Earl Grey to H. E. Crum, Esq. 

" Farrance's Hotel, April 26*A, 1853. 
" SlE, 

" I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 
19th instant, enclosing ' A Statement respecting Jamaica, 
by the West India Association of Glasgow/ I have read 
this statement with much interest, and it gives me great 
satisfaction to find that a body possessing so much in- 
fluence as the West India Association of Glasgow is now 
urging the adoption of measures with respect to Jamaica 
of which the general character appears to me highly judi- 
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cious, and to be in entire accordance with the policy which 
I recommended to the Legislature of the Island nearly 
seven years ago, and which I repeatedly but in vain pressed 
upon the consideration of the Assembly while I had the 
honour of holding the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

" There is only one part of the statement of the Associa- 
tion on which I should beg to offer some remarks for your 
consideration — your suggestion at the end of that paper, 
that, if the Council and Assembly should delay to pass such 
laws as are required, the Governor should be empowered 
by an Imperial act to give them effect. I am not prepared 
to say that it may not possibly be necessary in the end 
to adopt this course, but it is one which is open to very 
grave objections, which should only be adopted as a last 
resource, and which, I believe, may be rendered needless, 
if other means available for effecting the reforms that are 
wanted, are judiciously and vigorously used. 

" I gather, from the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the Budget, that the present Government con- 
template offering the same kind of assistance to the Legis- 
lature of Jamaica which the Government of Lord John 
Russell intimated their readiness to propose to Parliament 
in the year 1849. In my despatch to the Governor of 
Jamaica of the 16th of March, 1849, (which will be found 
in the papers presented to Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty on the 10th of May of the same year,) Sir Charles 
Grey was informed that the then Government would not 
be indisposed to recommend to Parliament that the Colony 
should be enabled to borrow money at the low rate at which 
it could be obtained with the guarantee of the British Trea- 
sury, for the purpose of paying off debt now bearinga higher 
interest, provided this measure were made part of a plan for 
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effecting a general and complete reform in the finances and 
administration of the Island. No notice was at that time 
taken of this suggestion; but the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time are more favourable to its being adopted ; and if 
supported by the West Indian proprietors and merchants 
resident in this Country, I can scarcely doubt that, in the 
actual state of affairs, such an offer would be gladly accepted 
by the Assembly, and would afford the means of carrying 
through the Legislature the various measures which are 
required to enable the splendid island of Jamaica to recover 
from its difficulties, and attain to that prosperity which its 
great natural advantages under judicious management could 
hardly fail to secure for it, 

" Such extensive reforms are however wanted in the laws 
of Jamaica, and in the system of administration which 
exists there, that it would be difficult for any Governor, 
without more assistance than he could command on the 
spot, to mature the measures which ought to be recom- 
mended to the Assembly. I would therefore suggest to 
you that, instead of asking to have the powers of the local 
Legislature superseded, it would be better that you should 
propose to Her Majesty's Government that two or three 
Commissioners (one of whom ought to be an able lawyer) 
should be sent to Jamaica, to assist the Governor in pre- 
paring bills to be submitted to the Assembly for effecting 
the necessary reforms, and the passing of which should be 
made the condition of granting the Colony pecuniary assist- 
ance in the form of a guaranteed loan to pay off its present 
burdensome debts. There is no reform wanted which the 
Local Legislature and the Crown, acting in concert with 
each other, would not have authority to accomplish. The 
mode of proceeding, therefore, which I think might be 
adopted with advantage, would be to require the Commis- 
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sioners whose appointment I have suggested to draw up 
reports to the Governor, describing the measures they might 
think proper to recommend, and enclosing drafts of the 
bills necessary for carrying them into effect. These re- 
ports the Governor would of course communicate to the 
Assembly by message. 

" I need not attempt to enumerate all the bills which 
ought to be thus brought before the Assembly, but they ought 
certainly to include measures for the following objects : — 
provision for an effective and responsible administration of 
the finances, including the collection of the revenue and the 
audit of the Colonial accounts ; a complete revision of the 
existing system of taxation, both general and parochial ; an 
improvement in the parochial administration, including 
provision for education and for the more effectual relief 
of the sick and destitute ; the organization of an effective 
police ; and a simplification of the laws (especially as re- 
lates to the transfer of landed property), and the cheap and 
prompt administration of justice. Men of real ability and 
entirely unconnected with local parties would, I believe, 
have no difficulty on the spot in preparing bills for these 
and some other objects, which I trust that the Council and 
Assembly would readily pass when so recommended to 
them, and which in a few years could not Ml to make an 
extraordinary change in the aspect of affairs. Men fit for 
this duty might, I have little doubt, be found, if liberal 
remuneration for one or two years were offered to them ; 
nor do I think that the Imperial Government could afford 
any assistance so really useful to the Colony as taking upon 
itself the payment of Commissioners to be employed in the 
manner I have described. 

" I have perhaps gone further than I ought, in giving 
even this very slight sketch of what I think might be done 
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to improve the condition of Jamaica ; but the deep interest 
I have long felt in the subject has led me to say more than 
I intended when I began replying to your letter. 
" I have the honour to be, 
"Sir, 

"Your very obedient Servant, 

"(Signed) Grey. 

"J. E. Crura, Esq." 
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